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SUE HARVARD 


SOPRANO 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Will Make a Recital Debut in London on June 29, Sailing on the Aquitania June 13 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circl 
i "Corecgie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SSNGING 
Italian and French O; 
32 Metropolitan Opera 
New York 
In Europe until September 15, 


anes Building 


1922 


Studio: 





M. F. BURT ae ag 


i Bent rete Musical Sten- 
repnr Norma | = go ic and Private 
Special ro oF for church trials. 


ry rloee a ean School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—-Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St, ee ee Verk 


Residence: 680 St. 

MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 

392 Murray Hill, 





Phone: New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Man: ent: 

Annie Friedberg, laze Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio: 

50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Motrepetine Opera House Building, 
Broadway, New York 
Taylor Building, 44 — St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teachi 
Care of 
437 Fifth Avenue 


ng periods address, 
eskw Courier, ew Yet 
ew 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


62nd Street, New York 
1s en On Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


Artists who , *-- worked this season—Mary 
ferdan, Mace, Merrizey "Jane, Neloon, Joba 
rnes ei elen Porter 
and Samuel Roberta, ern 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Tel. Circle 1472 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan 8S, Boicz, 
Mus. Henzy Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 


65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


: 3 : : New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New 
Tel, Schuyler 3822 


York 





ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


New York City 


115 East 69th Street, 
leph 8623 


Rhineland 








MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


usical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo, Karle 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel., 


EDMUND J. 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
a and Concerts 
ction, izky Method 
137 Were ‘oth St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summer Course 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street - - = York City 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetity Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
ag Be nae OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, pan Opere Basen, N. 


oe ar eee o ws 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Furl) ¢ of a the Elder 
ying, he possession of my method of 
ois e hast “the ) any to form great artists.” 


Seana ge Boys Stodion 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Baw of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. ist, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 
Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 





Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
one, Audubon 1600 


Studio: 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Carnegie, Hall 


: : New York 
elephone, Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT, 

Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Any, Goont Studio of the Speaking Voice 
8 West 55th Street, New York 

(Tel., 0457 Circle) 





Sicnor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





MRS, ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL METHOD 
Instruction 
Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, New York 





FREDERICK Rrespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano cuere 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Ri le Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Commecs 





Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 


and a limited number of pupils. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street : : : New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street : 


: +: New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. : 


: : New York 
Telephone, 8812 “Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
Address: J . Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
tud reopen September Sth 








LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the Fighest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
ing in Berlin, Will el engagements 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 





BRUNO HUHN, 











t t individyal - 
sonal address, “408 Woe sO he ph Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
bon 1 pupils 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
a 249 West 80th Street New York, N. Y. 
CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE FREDERIC WARREN, 
Dramatic Soprano STUDIO OF SINGING 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 

128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn -” Convary, ae sl Mas Riverside ide 136 New Yous 

> —— a ——————} 





























May 4, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Met. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 eae HY. C. 


547 1 rath St. St., N. Y¥. City 
Audebon 3523 


MINNIE TRACEY 
can Dramatic 


iy sowed 
Open for Concert and Recital E 


Studio: Ursuline 1 Mike Clareiont, Ape 


Private AP 
W. Me 
GEORGE HAMLIN concent | N 
Lene iy ome Diction 


Instruction In Singl 
1070 ison Ave., 


November ist to Ma 
~ aan "er aeconiat tae Yoim 


York; 
pew "A danntek ee Ye 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEEZO-CONTRALTO 








7 3 














“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. 6390 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 
342 West 15th St., New York Tel, Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
B TENOR-COMPOSER 
ae Concert Recitals 
ae 319 W. 95th Street 
8 Tel. River 8744 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
bec sare gy ane OF PIANO 
Residence: Hotel Geectns 42nd aye and 
ms Avenue, N, Phone 6000 Vanderbilt 
tudio: feomt 12, Hall, N. Y. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


44 BOMMEL © te a Baritone 


Tel. Audubon 1673 “Ss St. See cheles Ave, 


sonia WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARK ua HAMMANN |p 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 




















COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of Music, : 
Celeeetle Saher Py E Wekih Aue, Coleg 


Contralto 
{ Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


West 7 st. New York City 
beget ng Phone, Columbus 8255 











THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may Spoons Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


her 10 Alesand: oe 
pe mw, eac 0 xander nemann 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
e 1904 Ainsile Ste ona” 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACH 
2128 Create New ork City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
tor Choral Society 
1227 Kimball B - - Chicago 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SI NGERS—Sumene Andrew 
Mack, Marion , Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, ohn Dr, Eugene Walton 
Marshall, e Oars, Horace tight Mabel 
Wilbur, ” Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


2 BAYERLEE 


Mesias” " hecsecmea 
S 


N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 

WORLD FAMOUS ac or 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS A i t Only 


WILD sez 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
ANat.SogéSieen> OSS 6WWALTER 


ou, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








Chicago 














dist 

















Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF me 
384 Consenieneali Avenue, Seoece. Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theol cal Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., 


JOHN HEEIMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Stadio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


John ‘Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | © 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
ifesende, “Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TRANSIER 


mee RESTALS 


For W 














New York 














517-18 
owas ‘ 
Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, mace’ ALS 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Moe ie um 
fir, HENRY H IS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


jg with a ov, Yo Phitharmoalo 

ymphony Orchestra, ete. 

po hemi Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











Semaw> | oC 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist on a Message” 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


 GRASSE 
| WARFORD =", 


KRAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ba 30 


SAYS: 
MADAME VALERI 











Velie, ha and 


will pasa 2 Advanced 
— oa East 176th St. 
Tel, 2052 Tremont 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 














“In examining a student's 
voice and finding it at fault 
J always suggest to him to 


‘consult WADAME VALERI 


There is 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


’LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


























624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Iil. 
LYNNWOOD anist 
and ho. 
Church of the 
a Communion 
20th St. 
"haw York City 





FLORENCE M. GRANTLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 W. 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT. PIANIST 
= May.. Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harzgtson Martner 





Management: 








Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY | 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE a 


Bel Canto School of 
Singing 


Chaliapin, Ruffo, Giali, Dida 
nkow, Sammarco, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








ee nes mes 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia. 








ORGAN RECITALS 


Katharine HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


RUBANNI Sopran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


INSTRUCTION 











A 
U 
D 
R 
4 
E 
s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 








Fine Arts Building Chicago 
a SELLIGAR Wi d h ld 
anist ccompanist 
| ALBERT leaerio 
Concerts and Recitals 
114 S Rlonianaes Drive, N.Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 
ae HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill ¢ 0070 


LAWRENGE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Coach 


Limited number of pupils: accepted. 
$18 West ilith Street : New York 
Telephone 5860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 


ee eee 











Eouma X“BiNiomanN 
MMA A, DAMBMAN 
Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Bebeasealy, Monday 


evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Voeal Instruction, 
Studio, 137 W. 03d St., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
a mm, 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studie: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, V 
Director and Founder of The Me! ody Club a Norfolk 


‘GILBERTE 


: CILBERTE: . bigs onl Rein 
T “Come Out in the 
T Sweet Spring Night’ 


(A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2160 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 














Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Personal e4ddress 
9 South 20th St. Elmburst, L. I., N. Y 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD 


Edgar Bowman at the piano 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


Tel. Circle 681. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





May 4, 1922 








—————— 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 








| THE 

Original W elte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 














C. LAGOURG 


Volee Production, 
716 Fine Arte Building, 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violl — and Teacher 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St. ated York City 
Phone 7376 Columb 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
Vienna, Austria 


Chicago 











[V Ploessigasse ¢ 
5ROSSI-D DIEHL 
: Sables Rd Sw: orig and Regitats, 10025 


ce phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 


¢ MARGOLISarm 


4 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of bir. and Mrs. Frederick Helaer 
SIOUX CITY, OWA 1215 Douglas Street 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST — ~~ 5 y 


897 Livonia Avenue, 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Isabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 























Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy. 


OU know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c~beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “Madrigale,’’ “Ii 
Trovatore, "’ " 


“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “Il Puritani,”’ “The 
Brodk,"’ “La Scintilla,"* 
“Mazurka No.2,'"“The Palms,”* 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
Whe you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
bro ber, Century 
at 15c means a low profit’ for 
him. Insist on Century. I 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
ical and standard com- 
positions free on request. 
med dealer to show 








* Piemen oy 
idiments for the Violin. 


Y MUSIC PUB 
Gal West 40th Sis New York City” 


an Jahn's 





Sreeae | MUSIC 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still se built by its — 


q Its contimied use ‘i euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ge caren tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago +-  -:- 


MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 





Ago.tiAn Hatt, New Yorx City 


Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














E.DMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School which offers every 


a broad musical _tauention. 70 Artist Teachers, 


advantage incidental to 
imeluding 1 Jo of the tebliay mnabere of the Desrelt Symgcony Orcbert 


Students may register at any time. 


For catalogue, address ag ‘* Manville, Business Manager 


6406 to 6415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


or in the 
Middie West” 





MYRON_W. WHITNEY 


‘ednesdays, 14 Hast 48 Street, N. ¥ 
Oeber Gaye, 1130'S Diet he w., Washington, D. 


Mary Houghton Brown “Pansr 


Avallatlo fer Usited somber of recitals, also for 
herent: ihechtases Sette, An Club, 27 W 57th St., a. 
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LINDSBORG’S FORTY-FIRST 


ANNUAL 


MUSIC FESTIVAL PROVES GALA AFFAIR 





Matzenauer Opens the Series of Concerts—Bethany Oratorio Society Gives 117th, 118th and 119th Performances of Handel’s 
“Messiah” with Chorus of 500 Voices—Marguerite Ringo, Mildred Bryars, Charles Stratton and Frank Cuthbert, 
Soloists—Ringo-Cuthbert Recital—Bethany Band Offers Popular Program—Faculty Concert—Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra—Bethany College Instrumental Trio—Bryars-Stratton Heard in Joint Recital 

—Students Presented—Mid-West Music Contests—Krna Rubinstein Creates Sensation 


Lindsborg, Kan., April 21.—Margaret Matzenauer opened 
Lindsborg’s forty-first annual music festival, held during 
Easter week, April 9 to 16 inclusive. The program presented 
by her was of high standard, including selections from the 
old classics, the German romantic and the modern French 
schools, and also a few songs by American composers of 
today. As the program progressed it was interesting to 
note what remarkable vocal resources she possesses. Her 
voice is well adapted to every vocal form 
whether it be the dramatic operatic, the ro- 
mantic or the coloratura. Coupled with this = 
is an intelligence of a high order which 
always directs the musical message. She 
performed “Care Selve” by Handel and 
“Pastorale” by Veraccini with artistic 
phrasing and beautiful finish. The aria. 
“Lieti Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” by 
Meyerbeer, displayed a flexible coloratura 
technic. The group of German songs by 
Wolff, Schumann and Brahms was master- 
fully interpreted, “Spring Night” being 
probably the most outstanding. Debussy’s 
characteristic numbers, “Les Cloches” and 
“Mandoline,” were given with fine concep- 
tion. “Seguidilla,” from “Carmen,” which ; 
closed the program, brought a genuine burst = 
of applause, and as an encore she sang “My = 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson = 
and Delilah,’ very expressively, which = 
formed a fitting climax to the afternoon. 
George Vause at the piano supplied that 
artistic background so necessary to give the = 
proper setting to the vocal part. He also & 
contributed two piano solos. 











Oratorio CONCERT. = 

The excellent performance of Handel’s = 
“The Messiah” this year is one of the = 
“high lights” in the history of the Oratorio : 
Society. Never have the difficult figurations = 
been given more distinctness, more sureness, — 
and rhythmical precision by the different = 
sections. The basses and tenors have taken = 
a leap forward in this respect and now bal- = 
ance beautifully with the sopranos and altos, 
Hagbard Brase has given much attention to 
the finer details of expression this year and 
the result of this work is noted in almost 
all the choruses. Undoubtedly the chorus 
has grown in efficiency since its trip to 
Oklahoma City. It now has the assurance = 
and artistic finish of the professional chorus. — 
Hagbard Brase is beginning to realize the = 
ideals which he has been laboring to incul- = 
cate during his time of directorship. The 
orchestra, with Ellen Strom at the organ, 
furnished excellent support. An unusually 
strong violin section has been developed 
under Arthur Uhe’s instruction. The wood- 
wind and brass sections had been augment- 
ed, which contributed to the necessary foun- 
dation for the choral part. The soloists = 
were Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Mildred = 
Bryars, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, = 
and Frank Cuthbert, bass, all of New York 
City. They sang their parts in a very cred- = 
itable manner. Mr, Cuthbert and Mr, Strat- = 
ton were outstanding. They have splendid = 
voices and sing with conviction and good 


style. 











Rrnco-CuTHBERT RECITAL. 





Monday evening Marguerite Ringo and — 
Frank Cuthbert gave a joint recital in the 
Auditorium. Miss Ringo sang “Ballatella” 
from “Pagliacci” with dramatic expression 
and also appeared to advantage in romantic numbers. Mr. 
Cuthbert gave a fine exhibition of his vocal powers in the 
aria, “Oh Ruddier than the Cherry.” The fluency and dis- 
tinctness in figurations is a marked feature in his singing. 
He seems to be at his best in the big things, which he does 
in a big way. 
BetHany Bann. 

Bethany Band presented a popular program Tuesday eve- 
ning. The principal numbers were the March from “Tann- 
hauser,” by Wagner, and sextet from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” played by Messrs. San Romanie, Baker, Leaf, 
Peterson, Stenberg, and Center, in a proficient manner. 
The band under Hjalmar Wetterstrom’s leadership is main- 
taining its high standard and never fails to bring out large, 
appreciative audiences. Mildred Bryars and Charles Strat- 
ton contributed two groups of songs, which were well ren- 
dered. 

Facu.ty REcIrvAt. 

Oscar Thorsen, Hagbard Brase and Arthur Uhe gave-a 
most interesting recital Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Thor- 
sen interpreted in a masterly manner two intermezzos by 
Brahms, and Liszt’s variations on a theme by Bach, Mr. 


concert at the Metropolitan, 
ending with B natural in alt, won an ovation, 
evening,” said the New York Tribune. 


Brase played beautifully Guilmant’s “Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique.” “Baracuba,” by Paganini-Cross, was 
brilliantly rendered by Arthur Uhe.  Vitali’s “Ciaconna” 
for violin and organ made a decided impression, 


BetTHANY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Wednesday evening the Bethany Symphony Orchestra 
presented a varied program in a finished manner. The 


UNIAN 
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SUZANNE KEENER, 


young coloratura soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who made a dis- 

tinct success singing the role of Gilda in “Rigoletto” at the Haster Sunday night 

Her “Caro Nome,” sung in its original key and 

“She was the surprise of the 

R. EB. Johnston, the manager, who was 

present, immediately offered her a five year contract to appear as assistant artist 
to Titta Ruffo, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe de Luca and others. 


= i RR MM 


string section, with Terence Pihlblad, concertmaster, again 
stood out as prominently efficient and with a complete or- 
chestration the result was highly gratifying. “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; prelude and adagietto, Bizet ; “Wed- 
ding Day at Troldhaugen,” Grieg, were favorite numbers. 
Marguerite Ringo and Frank Cuthbert assisted with two 
splendid song groups. Hjalmar Wetterstrom has succeeded 
remarkably well in getting the best results from his players. 
EnseMaie RecitAt, 

Bethany College is fortunate in having a first class in- 
strumental trio, consisting of Arthur Uhe, violinist; George 
Riecks, pianist, and Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cellist. They 
performed the Gade trio, op. 42, and Arensky’s op. 32 with 
good ensemble and fine musical understanding. Mrs, George 
Riecks assisted with two groups of songs of which the 
aria, “Adieu forets,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” by Tschaikow- 
sky, was especially well received. The second group con- 
sisted of songs composed by George Riecks. The one en- 
titled “Indian Summer” pleased most. 

BryArs-Stratton REcIrvAL. 

Mildred Bryars and Charles Stratton gave a well bal- 

anced program Thursday evening. Miss Bryars’ yoice is 


well trained and she sings intelligently. She seemed at her 
best in songs of a subdued nature. Mr. Stratton possesses 
a voice of more than ordinary resources and will no doubt 
be heard from in the future. He has thoroughly musical 
temperament and a voice well adapted to all forms of vocal 
art. He made a profound impression with a remarkable 
negro spiritual, “Were You There,” by Manney. 
EXprEssION REcITAL, 

Annie Swensson, head of the expression department, gave 
“The Servant in the House,” by Charles Rann Kennedy, 
on Friday afternoon, before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Her presentation was very artistic and true to the 
characters portrayed. Miss Swensson, who is the daughter 
of the founder of Bethany College, Dr, Carl Swensson, has 
given her best effort to this department and brought it to 
a high plane of excellence. 

Oratorio Concert, 

The evening of Good Friday has always been reserved 
for “Home Folks” and it seemed good to see the Audito- 
rium filled to capacity. For over forty 
years they have been coming to these, Fri 
day night concerts and as time ‘goes on they 
seem to crave the inspiration of this master 
work (“The Messiah”) more than ever, and 
it might be said that no more attentive and 
appreciative audience greets the chorus than 
the one on Good Friday. They look upon 
it as a divine service which administers to 
their spiritual needs, 

(Continued on page 6) 


Opera Assured Next 


Season 


On May 1, according to a statement issued 
by President Samuel Insull, of the Civic 
Opera Association, of Chicago, a certificate 
was filed with the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, by which all the property, good 
will and rights of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation were transferred to the new organ- 
ization. Mr. Insull also announced at the 
same time that the guarantee fund of $500,- 
000 had been subscribed in full, his statement 
reading as follows: 

_ “At the time I started in to raise the addi- 
tional money required to complete the guar- 
anty of $500,000 per year for five years, 
without which continuance of grand opera in 
Chicago on an adequate scale could not be 
considered, I was told that the original sub 
scriptions to this guaranty fund amounted to 
$251,000. Since that time the women’s com 
mittee has secured subscriptions amounting 
to $95,530 per year ; a committee which I o1 
ganized, and which was composed largely of 
public utility officials and employees, has 
secured subscriptions amounting to $176,950 
a year. This makes a total of $272,480 of 
new subscriptions secured this spring 

“If all the original $251,000 of subscrip- 
tions prove to be good—and there is no rea 
son to believe they are not good, as each 
consists of a personally signed card—the total 
guaranty fund now amounts to $523,480,” 

In explanation of the last paragraph it 
may be said that the first $251,000 worth of 
guarantees were obtained for the Chicago 
Opera Association, and that Mr. Insull re 
fused to consider them as binding until they 
had been re-signed in favor of the Civic 
Opera Association of Chicago, the succeed 
ing organization. 


Chicago 








NT 


Mortal Accident to Mrs. Grainger 
Mrs. Rose Grainger, mother of Percy 
Grainger, was killed by a fall from a win 
dow in the Aeolian Building on Sunday, 
April 30. Mrs. Grainger had been ill for 
some time past as the result of an injury to 
the spine suffered many years ago, so 
ill that even her son could not see her 
= before he left for his tour of the coast 
She had recovered to a considerable ex 
tent since he left, but on Saturday eve 
ning suffered from a severe headache and telephoned Percy 
Grainger’s manager, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, asking if she 
might come in on Sunday morning and chat with Mrs 
Sawyer, while the manager attended to some matters in the 
office, merely to divert her thoughts from herself. Shortly 
after reaching the office, she complained of suffering and 
asked Mrs, Sawyer to obtain some warm milk for her. Mrs 
Sawyer went out, returning in about ten minutes only to 
find no trace of Mrs. Grainger. Looking out the window, 
she saw her figure on the roof of the next building. Mrs 
Grainger, who had complained of suffocation, had gone to 
the window seeking air, and, only half conscious, had fallen 
out. It is said that she was not killed immediately by 
the fall, but died before she could be removed to the hos 
pital. 
Mrs. Grainger, who has been her son’s companion all his 
life, came to America with him about eight years ago. Mr. 
Grainger has since become an American citizen and for the 
last two years he and his mother made their home in White 
Plains, where they had purchased a house. He had just 
finished an appearance with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra when the news reached him and took the next 
train for New York. 
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StupeNT REcITALs. 

Pupils of the juvenile piano department gave a recital 
Tuesday morning and it was interesting to note the thor- 
ough manner in which they performed, Ellen Strom, di- 
rectress of this department, is to be congratulated upon the 
rrowth and development of this branch of music study and 
the fine quality of work done, In the afternoon students 

the School of Fine Arts appeared in recital presenting 
a program of high standard, exceptionally well rendered. 

Mip-West Music Contests. 

Chis is the fourth year since music contests were incor- 
porated into the program of the Festival and they have 

own in popularity until this year it became necessary to 
hold preliminary contests to accommodate all who applied 
for entrance. The following prizes were awarded in each 
event: First prize—$30.00 cash and a $60.00 scholarship; 
econd prize—$15.00 cash and a $30.00 scholarship; girls’ 
glee clubs: first prize—$50.00 cash; second prize—$30.00 
The following received prizes: piano—Will Humbel, 
Joplin, Mo., first prize; Helen Hellweg, Blackwell, Okila., 
md; violin—Leopold Shopmaker, Kansas City, Kans., 
prize; Isadore Berkowitz, Kansas City, Kans., second ; 
voice—Melba Alter, Belle Plaine, first prize; Thelma 
Vaught, Little River, second; expression—Evelyn Cary, 
Dodge City, first prize; Kenneth Matthews, Clearwater, 
cond; girls’ glee clubs—Belle Plaine, first prize; Lacrosse, 


econd, 


cash 


Hirst 


Jupces ANd ACCOMPANISTS. 

Judges in the music contests were Oscar Thorsen, George 
Riecks, Ellen Strom, Arthur Uhe, Hjalmar Wetterstrom, 
Lewis Doll, Thure Jaderborg, Mrs. George Riecks, Adela 
Larson, Annie Swensson, Nina Severtson, Armour Edberg, 
Hagbard Brase. Accompanist for the soloists were George 
Riecks, Arthur Byler, Oscar Thorsen, and Oscar Lofgren, 
who appeared several times during the week and did their 
part efficiently. 

Art Exuisition. 

The twenty-fifth anuual art exhibition held in connection 
with the festival attracted a great deal of attention, The 
exhibition represented old and conservative masters as well 

the latest movements in modern art. Bethany *is fast 
becoming known as a very strong exponent of the young 
national art of the Southwest. American art lovers are 
more and more realizing the importance of art as an edu- 
cational power and the necessity of encouraging a sincere 
study of our many interesting national motives, rather than 
a diluted international art. Birger Sandzen, director of art 
it Bethany College, has received much favorable comment 
m canvases exhibited in various art centers in this coun- 
iry 

RusinsTein RecivTAt. 

Easter Sunday brought throngs of people from far and 
near to hear the much heralded violin prodigy, Erna Rubin- 
stein, Erika Morini created a sensation when she appeared 
here last year and Erna Rubinstein was destined to do the 
same. She looked slighter of stature and younger than 
Morini, nevertheless she gave a wonderful exhibition of 
violinistic talent. The virtuosity displayed in some of,the 
laree numbers was remarkable. As one critic remarked, 
she is a whirlwind of passion, she thrills and surprises, tak- 
ing her climaxes in a frenzy of musical excitement that 
weeps the audience off its feet. She has traveled far on 
the road to technical mastery, and with the maturity that 
comes from years of experience she will certainly become a 
bright star in the violinistic firmament of virtuosos. She 
was enthusiastically received by the large audience and re- 
sponded with several encores. 

Joseph Bonime, of New York City, played excellent ac- 
companiments. 

Oratorio Concert. 


lhe one hundred and nineteenth performance of Handel's 
“The Messiah” was a memorable one in many respects. The 
chorus, soloists and orchestra seemed in a most receptive 
mood and perfectly attuned to the spirit of the occasion,. 


Mildred Bryars sang beautifully the aria, “O, Thou That ~ 


lellest Good Tidings”; “Come Unto Him” was given with 
expressive appeal by Marguerite Ringo; Frank Cuthbert was 
magnificent in “Why Do the Nations?” and Charles Strat- 
ton sang with touching pathos that wonderful aria, “Be- 
hold and See.” The chorus, in a stirring rendition of the 
“Amen,” brought the program to a close, and ended the 
most successful festival in the history of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, 

Much credit is due Dr. Ernst Pihlblad, president, and 
Jens Stensaas, manager, for the financial success of the fes- 
tival. A movement is on foot for a new auditorium of a 
capacity large enough to accommodate all who come to at- 
tend the festival. This year hundreds were turned away 
who failed to reserve seats in advance. OvL. 


turopean Festival Amendments 


Since the publication of the list of European Festivals 
a few additions and minor changes have become known, 
which the musical tourists ought to note. First of all 
there is the now certain revival of the important Nether- 
Rhenish Festival, July 8-14, at which an opportunity to 
hear the new Pfitzner cantata, the most important German 
product of the year, will be given. Secondly, the dates 
of the equally important German Tonkiinstler Festival 
(Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein) have been settled, 
being from June 4-10 (Whitsun-Week). The Andalusian 
Festival is pretty certain for about June 15-20, and the 
Donaueschingen Chamber Music Festival for July 27-30. 
Preceding this, in the first week of July, there will be at 
Freiburg, a Strauss operatic week, at which most of his 
operas will be given in special productions. Another 
Strauss Week takes place much earlier, at Hamburg, 
where the new director of the Municipal Theater is pre- 
paring for a collective hearing of the Strauss operas from 
May 24-June 3. The number of Brahms memorial festi- 
vals has been increased by three, as follows: Baden-Baden, 
May 10-12; Miinchen-Gladbach (Rhine region), May 19- 
21; Duisburg, July 21-23. In Prague a combination Schu- 


bert-Brahms Festival has just taken place (April 24-29), 


MUSICAL COURIER 


and Vienna will celebrate the 125th anniversary of its 


great son in appropriate style in the autumn. The Dutch 
Music Festival, with Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, which is announced for Hamburg in October, 
will probably be repeated, immediately after (October 17- 
29) in Berlin. England adds one to its list of festivals, 
namely at Glastonbury, where Rutland Boughton will pro- 
duce his own “Alcestis” and some other operas in August. 
Finally, in September, there will be a Congress of Lyrical 
Art, organized by the Unione Lirica Internationale, in 
Venice (probable date, September 6-9). Two. items, the 
Spanish Festival in Berlin, and the Nuremberg Chamber 
Music Festival, have been dropped from the revised list, 
being indefinitely postponed. 


All Boxes Sold for North Shore Festival 


All boxes have been sold for the Chicago North Shore 
Music Festival at the N, W. Gymnasium Building, Evans- 
ton, May 24, 25, 26, 27, 29 and 30. The complete list of 
holders follows: Edward Hines, James A. Patten, Frederic 
W. Chamberlain, Cornelia G, Lunt, B. F. Adams, Mrs. C. 
C. Linthicum, Harold H. Swift, Mrs. D. H. Burnham, 
Charles P. Wheeler, James A. Patten, Parke E. Simmons, 
James Simpson, John C. Shaffer, Chancellor L. Jenks, Wilder 
A. Pickard, Harrison B, Riley, Frank S, Cunningham, T. 
W. Robinson, Edwin S. Mills, Theodore C. Keller, W. T. 
Abbott, Dr. Charles J. Swan, William D. Allen, W. W. 
Buchanan, P. R. Shumway, Mrs. Alfred H. Gross, Conrad 
H. Poppenhusen, Isaac K. Friedman, Louis B. Kuppen- 
heimer, Joseph F. Ward and Seymour Wheeler, W. A. 
IlIsley, F. J. Scheidenhelm, O. H. Haugan, L. M. Drake, 
E, J. Buffington, John. H, Hardin, Charles Ringling, John 
E, Wilder, Mrs. John C, Spry, Rollin.A. Keyes, Peter C. 
Lutkin and H. €, Lutkin, Charles G. Dawes, George M. 
Clark and Robert K.*Clark, Mrs. George R. Thorne, Mrs. 
W. A. Gardner, Alexander’ F, Banks, Mrs. Edith Rocke- 
feller McCormick, Irwin Rew, Dr. M. H. Bragdon, Clay- 
ton A. Dunham, Arthur_B, Jones, William A. Dyche, F. 
A. Hardy, Robert L. Scotf, M. H. Wilson, Prof. N. Dwight 
Harris, Mrs. John N. Dole, George. Olmsted, James F. 
Oates, Lansing B, Warner, Mrs. Henry Date, Thomas I. 
Stacey and Mrs. George M. Sargent. 





Philharmonic Orchestra for Stadium Concerts 


The management of the Stadium Concerts has engaged 
the entire Philharmonic Orchestra for this summer's 
series. As already announced, the conductors will be 
Henry Hadley and Willy von Hoogstraten, while the busi- 
ness direction will again be in the hands of Arthur Jud- 
son. Leroy Newbold Edgar is the honorary chairman of 
the executive committee, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
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the chairman, Anne Shingleur the secretary and Sam 
Lewisohn the treasurer. 


Kudisch Ensemble at Town Hall 


A new organization known as the Kudisch Ensemble made 
its first appearance in Town Hall Sunday evening, Apri! 30, 
and by its artistic presentation of a fine program made a 
very favorable impression. The personnel consists of Alexis 
Kudisch, first violin, a pupil of Auer; Maurice Anik, sec- 
ond violin, a pupil of Louis Svecenski and Leopold Lichten- 
burg; R. Simonwitz, cellist, pupil of Leo Schulz, and Ph, 
H. Warner, pianist, pupil of Josephy. They were assisted 
by Joachim Chassman, violinist. These artists showed 
sound musicianship and fine feeling for ensemble. They 
play with excellent style, incisive rhythm and artistic and 
intelligent interpretation. The program presented was made 
up of interesting numbers by modern composers—Henry 
Hadley, John Alden Carpenter and Alexis Kudisch. The 
four numbers by Kudisch are still in manuscript, and are 
delightful works. The two Russian folk songs, according 
to program notes, depicted first two lovers sitting on the 
shore of the Neva watching the sunset, and second, a friend- 
ly gathering on a rainy eve in a peasant house in Little 
Russia. “Dalilah’s Dance”. was of an oriental nature. 

The members of the ensemble have excellent technic and 
good tonal quality, which blends well. Their sense of bal- 
ance and proportion is pleasing. The Carpenter sonata for 
violin and piano was admirably performed. 

A large audience showed its appreciation of this new 
organization. 

The program was as follows: 

Pine: Delete, SRO8 00s oti 6 isccccc ee: tecvesscneee Henry Hadley 
Sonata for Violin and Piano................ John Alden Carpenter 
Mr. A, Kudisch and Mr, Phi, H. Warner 

Two Russian Folksongs, 
Arranged for String Quartet by................ Alexis Kudisch 
ss. Performance) 


Improvisation on an Oriental Theme for Violin Solo and Piano 
EE ho bb ohb0 da RAEOL CCEA Oh bos ooo chkowes lexis Kudisch 
(Mss, Performance) 

EEE SE IP OP PRR EFC oro Alexis Kudisch 
Original Theme and Variations for Piano Quintet 

ss. Performance) 


See OURO) MO Gis i crete tees eva ddecds cies odve J. S. Bach 
hs 6 6'c CPckbea ae bor benbes eer euvcebi sere ..P, Tschaikowsky 
Bemmeerieh Dance No. S.c.ccccccccgsnccocesecerss Brahms-Joachim 
NL 5's Bass 04 bb's 0464 Cobebdcredbe teeses oe Schubert-Remenyi 
OND: "so c0'¢s hued Centers CARRE Oe oC ces chee arr. by Sarasate 
EE COO 6 aks o's web be cabs ude thde’ Mendelssohn-Achron 
OUNONEE captions Sd cenesbebsrvcdsicpececnes 1, Wieniawski 


Lucy Gates at Brooklyn Academy 


At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, April 30, Lucy Gates, 
soprano, appeared as soloist at the second annual concert of 
the New York and New Jersey Circuit Luther League. In 
her first group she sang effectively “Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair,” Handel; “A Little Bird,” B. Crist; “Oh, That 
We Two Were Maying,” Nevin, and “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” A. Buzzi-Peccia. Her second group included “Air du 
Rossignol” (a song without words); by Saint-Saéns, given 
with clear, bird-like tones of brilliant quality, and it brought 
spontaneous applause ; “Vous dansez, Marquise,” Gaston Le- 
maire, and “Se Saran Rose,” L. Arditi, after which she was 
forced to give an encore—“Solveig’s Song” (Grieg), inter- 
preted with true musical feeling. August H. Werner, bari- 
tone, disclosed a resonant voice of pleasing quality in songs 
by Handel and a group of Norwegian songs. Mrs. A, H. 
Werner accompanied him, A chorus of about two hundred 
voices sang two choruses by Gounod, the solo in “Jeru- 
salem, O Turn Thee to the Lord,” was admirably sung by 
Nora Jensen. This song was accompanied on the organ. 
The chorus also sang songs by Nicolai, Hiles, Silcher and 
Hartman. Godfred Nilssen, director, brought out very 
satisfying results frotn the chorus, which showed good tonal 
balance, volume and fine shading. 


Sir Henry Hyman III 

Sir Henry Hyman, well known Pacific Coast musician, 
has been ill in bed for the last three weeks at his San 
Francisco home suffering from an attack of angina pec- 
toris. At this writing he is considerably improved and 
expected to pull through the attack. As he wrote in a 
brief note to the Musicat Courier: “I have three doctors 
and I ought to feel better.” 


Additional Diaz Dates 


Rafaelo Diaz, the popular American tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave recitals last week in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Charlottesville, Va. Mr. Diaz will leave 
shortly for his home in San Antonio, Tex. 






SNAPPED AT THE LINDSBORG, KAN., FESTIVAL 


Members of the Bethany College faculty who took part in the annual festival. Left to right: Brnest F. Pihlblad, pres- 
ident; Birger Sandzen, director of the Art Department; Jens Stensaas, treasurer; Hjalmar Wetterstrom, conductor, Beth- 


any Symphony Orchestra, Bethany Band; Oscar Lofgren, dean, 


School of Fine Arts; George Riecks, pianist; Nelle 


Bryant Riecks, vocalist; Oscar Thorsen, pianist; Arthur Byler, pianist; Hllen Strom, organist; Hagbard Brage, di- 


rector, Oratorio Society. 





(Above): Hrna Rubinstein, violinist, with her accompanist, Joseph Bonime, at Lindsborg, Kan. 
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SCHREKER’S 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“SCHATZGRAEBER” HAS 


GORGEOUS PRODUCTION IN BERLIN 


Opera Enthusiastically Received by Public, Though Critics’ Praise Equivocal—Pirchan, Scene Painter, the Real “Star”— 
Volkmar Andreae, Swiss Composer, Conducts Philharmonic—“English Singers” Make a Real Hit—Other Concerts 


Berlin, April 4—The most gorgeous, most resplendently 
magnificent performance that a Schreker opera—and per- 
haps any modern opera—ever had in Germany was to be 
seen in Berlin last night, when Franz Schreker’s “Der 
Schatzgraber” had its Bertin premi¢re. The grade of the 
performance, allowing for certain vocal limitations, was 
reminiscent of the Metropolitan at its very best; and if 
ever an operatic work had a fair test, this was it. Meyer- 
beer, at the height of his Paris triumphs, could not have 
wished for anything better. 

It was, indeed, a triumph @ la Meyerbeer. Take the 
Meyerbeer grand opera and transpose it. from the realm 
of history to that of the fairy tale, infuse it with the erotic 
idealism of Wagner, and give it a coating of Maeterlinckian 
symbolism and you have the music drama of Schreker. It 
is a super-theatricalism that cannot fail of its effect. It 
cannot fail to be successful while it is new, for it contains 
every nerve tickler that modern stagecraft provides. 

Music Nor Rapicat, 

And modern music, too. Musically it is not a radical de- 
parture from what has gone before. The notion that 
Schreker is either a musical revolutionist or a new musico- 
dramatic Messiah is pretty well disposed of by now. Luck- 
ily for Schreker, perhaps, for his way to recognition would 
be more intermittent, at any rate. That he 
builds solidly upon the Wagnerian foundation 
is more apparent in this work than ever; in- 
deed, he adopts the language of Wagner to a 
daring degree. He adopts it in the applica- 
tion and the actual formation of leit-motifs, 
and in the colors and illustrative methods of 
the orchestra. There is a note of originality, 
or at least individuality, in the handling and 
the combination of his instruments, which at- 
tests an almost unprecedented virtuosity in 
the production of changing sonorities and iri- 
descent effects. And there is a tendency away 
from the declamatory vocal style of Wagner 
in the direction of the modern Italian recita- 
tive and arioso as applied by Puccini. 

Here, perhaps, lies the chief weakness of 
Schreker’s work. Its vocal line has no defi- 
nite style; it lacks the primitive dramatic 
drive of the old recitative, as well as the plas- 
tic character of Wagner’s declamation, or 
even the naturalism of Puccini or Debussy, 
growing out of the accents of the language 
itself. It attains its maximum beauty and 
power when it rises to outspoken lyricism, as 
in the song of Elis upon the gallows in Act 
II, the “cradle song” of Elis in Act III 
(which is somewhat saccharine and lacks a 
real dramatic motive) and the apotheosis of 
the epilogue, which seems to take its dramatic 
motive from the famous death scene of “Peer 
Gynt.” Its strength, on the other hand, lies in 
the symbolistic characterization of the orches- 
tra, the gorgeous tone-painting which he 
achieves, for instance, in the banquet scene of Act IV. It is 
these pictorial aspects to which the opera chiefly owes its 
success. For a successful opera it is, without doubt, the 
most popularly successful that Schreker has produced thus 
far. 

The weird plot (the book is also Schreker’s) has already 
been given in the Musica Courter in connection with an- 
other production of the work. Whatever one may think of 
Schreker as a composer it is certain that he has an ex- 
traordinary sense for the stage. It is all excellent melo- 
drama, and except for excessively long love scenes (espe- 
cially in the third act, in Els’ chamber) it holds the listener 
spellbound. There is plenty of action, and little is left for 
narrative, which is a good point, especially since much of 
the dialogue must be lost in that seething caldron of or- 
chestral tone. There is a great deal of elaborate “busi- 
ness” to bolster up dramatic climaxes and increase sus- 


pense, such as the arrival of the King’s messenger in the 
gallows’ scene, which nevertheless is a very remarkable 
piece of work. 


PerRILous TRANSPARENCY. 


The public reacted to this as to the succeeding acts (there 
are four in all, with a prologue and an epilogue) with 
ever-increasing enthusiasm, and the composer had to 
acknowledge the wild applause of a crowded house again 
and again. A good measure of this was due, of course, to 
the performers, of whom Vera Schwarz, as Els, was vocally 
and histrionically the best, her beautiful stage presence add- 
ing greatly to the attraction. (Her flowing white night- 
gown in the love scene was rather perilously transparent, 
and indeed the whole stage management left rather too little 
to the imagination. In “puritanic’” America it would need 
toning down.) 

Tenor Hutt, as Elis, did the best singing I have ever 
heard him do, while Carl Braun as the King and Theodor 
Scheid! as the Sheriff were both excellent baritones. Wal- 
demar Henke, tenor, as the Jester, distinguished himself by 
excellent characterization and exceptionally good diction. 
The orchestra, under Leo Blech, was, as usual, beyond all 
praise. The maximum of rhythmic life (in an essentially 





Scene of the prologue from Schreker’s “Die Schatzegraeber.” 


unrhythmic musical style) was got out of the score, and its 
flamboyant colors (with a surfeit of harp glissandos, celesta 
and stopped brass) glowed with an uncanny brilliance. 
Every detail of execution—with principals, chorus and or- 
chestra—had been filed down to the utmost finish, and it 
all went with a dash and temperament that is rare in any 
opera house. 

But the real star of the evening, to my mind, was the 
designer of scenery and costumes, Emil Pirchan, aided 
by the accomplished stage management of Ludwig Horth. 
The gallows scene, with its medieval urban silhouette against 
the dawn, and the banquet scene, consisting wholly of “prac- 
tical” props, were especially effective—the latter, with a 
positively genial distribution of colored light, roused rap- 
turous approval. Together with the music, which at this 
moment is deliriously festive, this constitutes the last word 
in coloristic stage opulence. Thanks to this combination 





Banquet Scene, Act. IV, from Franz Schreker’s opera, “Die Schatzgraeber” (The Treasure Hunters), produced at the State 
Opera in Berlin. 





Gallows Scene, Act IT, from Schreker’s “Die Schatagraeber.”” 


of efforts the latest Schreker opera will be the show piece 


of the Berlin Opera for a season or two Ce 
ENbs. 


PHILHARMONIC SEASON 


At the close of the 
shadow of Nikisch’s 


Philharmonic season, darkened by the 
death, three conductors have made 
their successive bows—Volkmar Andreae, of the Zurich 
Tonhalle, in the annual pension fund concert; Ferruccio 
Busoni, who took the place of Bruno Walter, busy else 
where, in the last subscription concert, and Felix Weingart 
ner, as conductor of a special one 

Though well known by reputation in Ger 
man musical circles, the Swiss composer- con 
ductor has never actually appeared before 
a German audience, and it was a rare dis- 


tinction for a foreign conductor to be in 
vited to conduct this particular annual bene 
fit, usually conducted by Nikisch himself 


success and 
especially 

le } 
jrahms, in 


Andreae achieved a remarkable 
produced a profound impression, 
with the C minor symphony of 


which he did full justice to its logical and 
effective construction, manly energy and pas 
sion and emotional melodic design. He had 
as his soloist Emmy Kriiger, soprano, th 


Festival, and 
powerful and 


Isolde of the ensuing Zurich 
she impressed chiefly by her 
pure soprano voice 


Busoni’s Lares. 


The center of interest in Busoni's concert 
was furnished, as usual, by compositions 
of his own, This time it was an early Kon 
zertstiick (op. 3la), a brilliant composition 
strongly influenced by Brahms, and a re 
cently completed concertino (op 54), 
ing of two movements, romanza and scherzo 
The latter is especially charming and daz 
zles the listener with an abundance of artful 
arabesques. It is individual, neo-classic, and 
essential cerebral music, Both pieces were 
played under the composer's baton by Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp, a German pianist of wide 
reputation, who displayed on this occasion a 
stunning technical equipment and superior 


some 


consist 


musicianship, 

As usual, too, Busoni had his little surprise wherewith 
to shock the Philistines. He conducted Beethoven's eighth 
symphony in something like nineteen minutes, establishing 
what was probably a speed record. It was comical 
double basses and other instruments hustling through pas 
sages that they have sauntered through for half a cen 
tury. The effect was amusing if not always edifying. A 
Busoni adherent confided to us that it was strictly in accord 
ance with Beethoven’s metronome directions. Maybe we're 
all wrong; maybe Beethoven was a much jollier fellow than 
we imagine. Who knows? Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltz” in the orchestral version was played in masterly 
fashion at the program's end 
Weingartner, at this, his third concert 
revival, had no less success than before, The 
question has been decided against him, it but he is 
hack in the Berlin ring with a regular subscription series 
for next year. Three special favorites of his made up the 


to see 


since his post-war 
Philharmonic 
is true, 


recent program Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet 

Smetana’s “Vitava” and Liszt's “Faust” symphony oe 
A Discovery 

Lubka Kolessa is the name of a young girl from some 


where in the Ukrainian plains, but educated in Vienna as 
a pianist. Before her first concert here about a month ago 
no one had ever heard her name. But she was immediately 
hailed as one of the most gifted and finished débutantes 
heard here in many a year. It is not hazardous to prophesy 
international fame for her, for she possesses everything that 
a most fastidious judge could ask of a young artist. A 
few days ago Lubka Kolessa gave an orchestral concert 
under the baton of Emil Bohnke, until recently the viola 
player of the Busch Quartet and favorably known as a 
composer, in which capacity he figured in this concert with 
an interesting set of orchestral variations, op. 2. In the 
FE minor concerto and a Bortkiewicz, Miss 
Kolessa again gave evidence of her extraordinary technical 


concerto by 


equipment and her remarkable powers of interpretation 
Within a few weeks this young girl has acquired almost 
national fame. 

PHENOMENAL’ Success For ENGLIsH SINGERS 


Berlin was startled last week by the immediate and une 
quivocal success of the “English Singers,” an ensemble of 


six mixed voices that has cultivated especially the vocal 
music of Elizabethan times, and that is like nothing that 
has ever been heard in these parts before. [ndeed, this 


concert is deemed to be of importance not only as a musical 

event, but also as a valuable effort in the re-establishment 

of artistic and social relationships between England and 

Germany, wholly interrupted since the war. It went a long 

way, at any rate, toward destroying the myth of “unmusical 

England,” for such purity of intonation (untempered), of 
(Continued on page 10) 
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ANNISTON SCENE OF EIGHTH ANNUAL 
,CONVENTION OF ALABAMA F. M. CG. 


Claire Dux Gives Concert for Dublin teal Reports and Addresses—State Students’ Contest—Olive Gardener, 
Phyllis Waites and David Mixon Prize Winners—Fairy Operetta Presented—Alabama Artists and State 
Chorus Give Concert—Cedrig Lemont’s Song Wins Prize—Officers Elected 


Anniston, Ala., 
of the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs was held he 
April 4, 5 and 6, the sessions and concerts being held Saatiy 
at the Lyric Theater. The convention was called t order 
by Mrs. Lane, of Sylacauga, Ala. 

On Tue sday evening, an artist concert complimentary to 
the delegates was given by Claire Dux of. the Chicago 
Opera, with Edna Gockel Gusset pf Bigmingliam ,as ac- 
companist. Mme, Dux presented the®same program given 
in Montgomery on March 30, and her singing was greatly 
enjoyed. She seemed particularly at home in the German 
group by Schubert and was warmly received, this being 
perhaps the best artist-concert presented in Anniston in 
many years. It was with great interest to Annistonians that 
Edna Gockel Gussen was presented as co-star to Mme. 
Dux, this being Mrs, Gussen’s first appearance here. She 
has a winning personality, is an artist and an accompanist 


April 7.—The eighth apnual rae worthy of playing for any singer. 











On tour with 


GERALDINE FARRAR’S 
Concert Company, Spring 1922. 











<— 


TENOR 





Mr. Gunster is under the management of 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 























uae by 


Mme. Dux was gra- 
cious in bringing her out to share the applause. 


INTERESTING Reports AND ADDRESSES. 

On Wednesday various reports were heard and an ad- 
dress by Mrs. John Meek, Chattanooga, Dixie District 
President of the National Federation of Music Clubs. Dur- 
ing the morning session a new district was added to the 
Federation, making a total of eight. 


State Strupents’ Contest. 

On Wednesday afternoon the State Students’ Contest 
in piano, voice and violin was held, under the direction of 
Mrs. Victor Hanson, Birmingham. There was a splendid 
array of pianistic talent displayed, there being eleven stu- 
dents from different parts of the state, and closé compe- 
tition was shown. Olive Gardener, fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of Judge and Mrs. L. D. Gardener and a pupil of Bessie 
Leigh Eilenberg of Montgomery, was the prize winner, 
receiving the twenty-five dollars offered by Mrs. Victor 
Hanson of Birmingham. Her numbers were a Bach pre- 
lude and fugue, a Chopin nocturne and a polonaise by Ed- 
ward MacDowell, in which she displayed a good tone, geod 
training and a thorough knowledge of the composers’ works 
presented. The other students..present showed market 


musical ata a can be expected to be heard from in 
= r 


wakes contest,. there were seven 
Dothan, Ala., was. the win- 
Mrs. C, Guy Smith 


futti 




















o Phere 1_Viglief’ the prize winner 
* being David Mixon, Bessemer, a severiteen-year-old youth. 
The ‘prize of twenty-five dollars was offered by Mrs. W. 
L, Davids of Troy. It is understood that he will study 
with Auer this summer. 

“9 Farry Operetta PRESENTED. 

 Follawine- the contest an operetta—‘A Rose Dream,” a 
Miss Willis and Mrs, Foreman—was presented b: 
..Juniof Music Club of Anniston, under direction of be. 
airs. Charles Lo agal ‘ A 
is; operetté.. ir voices were we 

“ensemble cambers;* especially talerited 


both as a solo dancer and as a wa 
ability in both roles. Two solo dane 

y Poindexter and Annabelle ring 

“all, participants are to be congratulated ‘The 





<pirectors” 


their artistic preggaitation of. the» fairy operetta. 


ALABAMA ARTISTS so ager Cuorus Give Concert. 


Wedne: evening 

ma uty fe the sae Gone 
soprano, of Tuskegee, Ala. (Alma Randall, Birmingham, 
accompanist), is a pupil of the C. Guy Smith vocal studio 
at Montgomery. Her songs were followed by a group of 
songs by Eloise Cromwell, contralto, of Montgomery 
(Alma Randall, accompanist). Miss Cromwell has a fine 
voice and knows how to color her songs. She has recently 
studied in New York City. Following this was a cantata, 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” by Henry Hadley, sung 
by the State Chorus, with incidental solos by Mary Cook 
Cowherd, soprano, Birmingham; Ferdinand Dunkley, direc- 
tor, Birmingham, and Alma Randall, accompanist, Birming- 
ham. The chorus was made up of singers from all parts of 
the state, and the splendid ensemble and tone sn uality were 
especially noticeable and showed the training had re- 
ceived. 

Cepric Lemont’s Sonc Wins Prize. 

On Thursday reports from fifty-seven senior music clubs 

were read. During this meeting a delegate from Birming- 











BE Sha, “: 


FREDERICK 


Compositions performed dieing the’ past Season: 


"Preludes for Violin. « . . 
**Preludes for Piano. .|. . 
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A California Suite (Orchestra), . 
Los Angeles, Walter Hefty Rothwell, jyonatigor 
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soprano, 
Butterfly.” 


re wére about thirty- 


te teen? 








eta 4, E922 


ham advised the Federation against funds to 
the Caruso Memorial Foundation, saying ion a fund known 
as the Florence Golson Fund should be started by the State 
oo to help Florence Golson, Alabama’s gifted blind 


nger-composer, of Me semagy ; this met with the hearty 
approval 0 the de t the end of the session of the 
senior clubs, Mrs. oe Smith, contralto, sang the prize 


winning song, “Perfect Love,” by ric Lemont, of Mo- 
bile. The song is a pretty number, and this i is the second time 
Lemont has won the prize for the best song composed by 
an Alabamian. Mr. Gaines, an Ohio composer, was the 
judge in this contest. 


Orricers ELEectep. 


The following officers were elected: President, Emma 
McCarthy (Birmingham) ; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. S. Wil- 
son (Dothan), Mrs. W. C. Giles (Opelika), Mrs. J. C. 
Kyle (Anniston); recording secretary, Mrs. Charles W. 
King (Mobile); corresponding secretary, Maud Buck 
(Bessemer) ; treasurer, Mrs. W. I. Grubb (Birmingham) ; 
historian, Mrs. W. S. Proutt ( lis) ; librarian, Mrs. 
George ae a (Anniston) ; editor, Margaret Flor Thomas 
(Selma); auditor, Mrs. Louis Lasseter os agg sed 
parliamentarian, Mrs. G. M. Lewis (Dothan); chairmen 
of standing committees—public school music, Mrs. J. 
Mullins (Alexander City); choral organizer, Mrs. Philip 
Oster (Birmingham) ; young students’ contest, Mrs. C. Guy 
Smith (Montgomery); club extension, Mrs. J. H. Lane 
(Sylacauga); education and scholarships, Mrs. James 
Davids (Troy); printing, Mrs. C. P. Johnson (Union- 
town) ; artists’ bureau and reciprocity, Mrs. Victor Hanson 
(Birmingham) ; American music, Mrs. W. W. Hill (Au- 
burn); program exchange, Mrs. Charles MacDowell 
(Eufaula) ; registration, Mrs. W. L. Murdock (Birming- 
ham); district presidents—first, Mrs. Lewis O'Neill (AlI- 
bany); second, Miss Buck (Bessemer) ; third, Mrs. Hus- 
tow Davis (Birmingham) ; fourth, Mrs. Hooper ; fifth, Mrs. 
F. B. Neely (Montgomery) ; sixth, Mrs. Dave Inzer; 
seventh, Mrs. McElveen; eighth, Frances Finney Allen. 

‘The convention closed with a luncheon given at the Inn 
for guests of the Anniston Choral Club. 

Montgomery was unanimously chosen as the place of 
meeting for the next year. It is claimed that this was the 
best convention ever held by the Federation, showing a won- 
derful growth of both junior and senior music clubs over the 

te. 

ALABAMA COMPOSERS. 


In the song contest there were thirty-two manuscripts sub- 
mitted. Fifteen composers were discovered during the year, 


following is a list of Alabama composers up to dae: 
ie Christian Russell, Alexander City; Margaret Flor 
Thomas, Sara Manly Ward, Clara Weber Foster, T. F. 
eta Madelyn Sheppard and Daisy Adler Rothschild, 
; Addie Wilson, Dothan; A. D. Agostino, Ferdinand 
‘Banke Daisy Rowley, Edna Gockel Gussen, Mary E. 
and Mr. Trexler, Birmingham; Mildred Wallace, 
‘Columbiana; Elizabeth i? Jones, Gunthersville; Thomas 
Glanto Galloway, Robert V. Eilenberg (deceased), Frank 
Woodruff, John Proctor Mills, George Hodges, Dr. Charles 
sell Hodges, Edwin Dicey, Preston Weil and Sally 
son Manor, Montgomery; Herman Strachauer (de- 
ceased), William J. Kearn and Cedric Lemont, Mobile; 
Mathilde Bilbro, Gadsden; Florence Golson, Wetumpka; 
Sam Patton Snow, Mrs, George Robertson; Letitia Lock. 
It is regretted that it was impossible to obtain the addresses 
of several of the composers. 

Works by Herman Strachauer have been given many 
times before Her Majesty Queen Victoria of England; 
“The Bird with the Broken Wing,” by Florence Golson, 
has been sung all over the world; “Sing, Joyous Heart,” by 
John Proctor Mills, written for Mme. Hempel, has brought 
recognition from all parts of the world—even His Majesty 
Constantine I of Greece having written a letter to the com- 
poser regarding his admiration for this song; the works of 
Robert Braun Eilenberg have been used all over America 
and Europe because of their value as teaching material 
and as concert numbers; the works of Cedric Lemont and 
Matilde Bilbro are making new and constant friends among 
teachers and singers all over the country; the church music 
of Charles Russell Hodges is used all over the world, and 
his “Evening Service” for the Episcopal Church is too 
well known to need comment. So, all in all, Alabama is not 
so f ge in the musical neck of the woods as is supposed 
by not. acquainted with musical Alabama, for the 
miisicians of this tate are becoming idealists and climbing 


‘The 1 about thirty-five composers known in Alabam 





to the forefront, pela rom within the State 
for their own 1 will give hew impetus and in- 
Spiration. i J. P.M. 
SAT Air Record of Althouse’s Voice 
he with Orchestra . 


Althouse erence as soloist with the Cin- 

a9 *Orchestra in that city and scored a 

sc unusual even for him at a performance with so 
. large an. present, as it must have been with a still 
not present. The morning after his appear- 


larger 
, ance Mrs. "Athoose'G in New York had occasion to drop in 


»at the office of a local garage to see if the repairs on their 
car were finished was soon surrounded by an enthu- 
siastic office force and head mechanics who’ were loud in 
their praise of Mr. Althouse’s singing over ‘the Een ieipaphene 
the night before om the “Westinghouse broadcasting sta- 
tioh at Newark, N. J.,” big =A s6 many prominent artists 
reééntly have been ‘making their wireless debut. 

“But ‘couldn’t have heard Mr. Althouse,” protested 
his wife, “for he was singing last night as soloist with the 
orchestra in Cincinnati.”. But notwithstanding, the men 
were po soa in ool — and left Mrs. Althouse 

her tenor husband returned from 
— ray | orn ary appearances in“Canada. 
the tenor 


“Of course it Lthey heafd,” 
in reply to her questioning. The echt installed 
gar connection to test Me Day area of the experi- 
ment.” How successful the venture may be surmised 
from the fact that 800 miles away Mr, Althouse’s voice was 
heard in all its clearness and power, to say nothing of the 
a of others who “listened in” over an area of many 
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BERLIN 


(Continued from page 7) 
musical style and delivery is rarely heard in the most musical 
countries today. ; 

The English Singers offered a most enjoyable selection 
of old motets and madrigals, by Tallis, Morley, Gibbons, 
Byrd, Wilbye, Purcell and others, Their manner of singing 
these old masterpieces is beyond all criticism. It shows to 
perfection the peculiarly English practice of madrigal sing- 
ing, unknown to most people except those intimately familiar 
with English musical life, the special attributes of which are 
refinement, cultivated taste and superlative diction. 

Their success was phenomenal, and the surprise has been 
so agreeable to the Berlin public that a repetition of the 
whole concert was demanded by the enraptured listeners. 
This has now been promised for a fortnight hence, when 
the singers return from Vienna and Prague. 

, More Enciisa Music. 

English music has been heard, too, in a second recital 
given by the excellent Dutch cellist, Jacques van Lier, with 
the pianistic assistance of Leonid Kreutzer. A new sonata 
élégiaque, for cello and piano, by John David Davis, was 
the feature of this concert. It is preferable to the same 
composer's cello concerto mentioned in the last Berlin letter. 
Although hardly a powerful composition it has some amia- 
ble traits in its elegiac sweetness and a certain melodic 
beauty and purity. An effective suite for two cellos, by 
1. R. Morton (the second cello being played by Armin 
Liebermann), and a brilliant but somewhat shallow suite 
by the Italian composer, Florembassi, completed the pro- 
gram. Van Lier’s playing was highly enjoyable. 

It is a hazardous experiment for a young débutante to 
play only novelties, as did Isolde Frith, at her orchestral 
concert under Leonid Kreutzer’s lead. She paid the penalty, 
for no proper critical judgment could be given of her play- 
ing. The “chamber concerto” by Mojisisowicz, which she 
played, is brilliantly written for the solo instrument and 
of excellent musicianly construction though not of extraor- 
dinary quality of invention. The accompaniment, written 
for string orchestra, only appears to be a concession to the 
hard economic times rather than an artistic intention. The 
effect is rather dry. A three-movement concerto by Julius 
Weissmann, one of the most prominent South German com- 
posers, proved wearisome by reason of its prolixity, lack of 
color, and slavish following of the Brahmsian model, 

An INTERESTING STRING QUARTET, 

Much more interesting was the string quartet of Alois 
Haba, a young Schreker pupil, which was played at the 
first concert of the new Havemann Quartet. Most of this 
group of young musicians to which Haba belongs delight 
in extravagant experiments and daring innovations, and Haba 
himself has written a quartet in quarter-tones, which nobody 
has had the courage to perform in public thus far. The 
quartet just played, op. 4, is not quite so advanced and radical 
in method. It is, however, brimful of ideas, the work of 
a genuine and highly talented musician, clean in its work- 
manship, well constructed and interesting in content. One 
can hardly demand more from a youth of twenty. The 
new Havemann Quartet made an excellent impression at its 
debut, and it is to be expected that in due time it will take 
its place among the best organizations of its kind. H. L. 

Tue New VIeNNESE QUARTET. 

Another string quartet ensemble that is new to Berlin 
made its initial bow a few days ago. It has the somewhat 
cumbersome name of Mairecker-Buxbaum, and hails from 
Vienna, the ancestral home of the string quartet. Its cellist 
is no other than the genial Friedrich Buxbaum, formerly 
of the Rosé Quartet, and it is to be supposed that it is he 
from whom all blessings flow—in ‘the way of tradition and 
style. For a recently formed combination their playing is 
nothing short of wonderful. I heard their reading of the 
familiar D major quartet of Haydn and was held spell- 
bound from beginning to end. To excellence of ensemble, 
of dynamic and rhythmic nuance are added a rare fulness 
and beauty of tone that wraps every phrase in a golden 
glow, as a beautiful sunset does to all earthly things. Such 
evenings are rare in Berlin with its leaden skies—and its 
heavy musical industry, c. Be 


Laurie Merrill in Recital 


Laurie Merrill, soprano, and Lina Coén, pianist, together 
with Evan Davies, reader, were heard in a recital April 20 
at the People’s Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 
The program was given under the auspices of the Junior 
Epworth League, the proceeds to go for the summer camp- 
ing fund, 

The major portion of the evening's entertainment was 
contributed by Miss Merrill, whose very lovely voice was 
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heard to advantage in two groups of modern songs, a 
French group and the Jewel S from “Faust.” Miss 
Merrill's closing group was parti ly well done, and in- 
cluded “The Last Hour” (Kramer), “Mah Lindy Lou” 
(Strickland), “The Cuckoo Clock” (Grant-Schaefer), and 
“Love’s in My Heart.” (Woodman). : 

Miss Coén was most satisfying in her accompaniments, 
and the solo number which she played gave an impression 
of virility and technical skill. Mr. Davies’ readings, in the 
humorous vein, were well received. 


Mme. Koshetz Scores Triumph 

Washington, D. C., April 15.—On April 4 Nina Koshetz 
appeared as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Three 
times she sang in Russian and three times she carried the 
audience with her, displaying the widely varying moods 
peculiar to’ the Slav race. In the letter scene from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” her passionate pleading rang out 
in velvety notes. Again in the song of Parassya, from the 
“Fair of Sorotchin,” by Moussorgsky, she passed from the 
plaintive entreaty to wild gaiety, and, by a sudden and 
complete metmorphosis became the lusty peasant girl lead- 
ing the dance to the beat of strange Slav rhythm, and the 
audience, electrified by her buoyancy and zest, seemed almost 
to laugh and dance with her. She also sang Prokofieff's 
“Melody” with great feeling. 

Mme. Koshetz had never been heard in Washington be- 
fore, and the quality of her voice, the ease with which she 


“‘ This artist stands among 
the leading vocalists of the 
country by right of super- 
lative ability. She has the 
kind of personality that 
attracts an audience, a voice 


of singular purity, sings 
with great intelligence.’’ 


The Minneapolis Evening Tribune 
said the above about May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


sang, as well as her personality will assure: her of a warm 
welcome when she returns. 

This was the last appearance of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Washington’ this season and society turned out in 
full. The house was sold out long in advance; not even 
standing room could be purchased. 

There was a thrill from the first note of the “Flying 
Dutchman” to the last of Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung.” 
Mendelssohn's beautiful Scotch symphony (No. 3, in 
minor), played without pause between the movements, fur- 
nished a refreshing and peaceful element as a balance to 
the more emotional and violent Russian and German parts 
of the program. The orchestra performed with that degree 
of excellence which one has come to expect under the able 
leadership of Leopold Stokowski. a SB 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts 


The twenty-third pair of symphony concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, took place 
in Philadelphia on Saturday evening, April 15, and Easter 
Monday afternoon, April 17. The program was a splendid 
one, and included the Rimsky-Korsakoff “La Grande Paque 
Russe,” the first performance in America of excerpts from 
De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” the Mozart symphony in E 
flat, and, by request, the Bach passacaglia in C minor. 


Mrs. Daniel Arranges Music Week Recital 


Edna Bishop Daniel has arranged a music week song re- 
cital to be given by two of her artist pupils—Ruth Peter, 
soprano, and Cleo Scanland, mezzo contralto—at the Wil- 
son Normal School auditorium, Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of June 1. Estella Thomas will assist the young 
artists by giving a group of violin solos. Gertrude MacRea 
Nash will be at the piano. 
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LEWISTON OUT EN MASSE FOR 
PETERSON AND WERRENRATH 


As Soloists with the Orpheon Choral Society Both Score 
Pronounced Success—Work of the Chorus Delightful 


Lewiston, Me., April 19—City Hall was packed to its 
capacity limit of about 2,000 persons last night when Reinald 
Werrenrath and May Peterson appeared at the tenth anni- 
versary concert of the Orpheon Choral Society, Lewiston 
men’s community singing club. Mr. Werrenrath is an old 
favorite with Lewiston audiences and has been here before 
as an Orpheon artist, besides having had other appearances. 
His last concert here was seven years ago. 

Miss Peterson was new to local music lovers, but she made 
a distinct place for herself. Although her voice is espe- 
cially adapted for opera work, her concert numbers were 
excellent and warmly received. 

Mr. Werrenrath was considered one of the finest baritones 
heard here at his last appearance, but seven years have made 
a perfect voice more perfect, if such a thing could be said, 
and his voice last night was extraordinary. In recitative and 
dramatic work Werrenrath has few equals on the American 
concert stage. He chose for his first number the recitative, 
“From the Rage of the Tempest,” from “Julius Caesar,” by 
Handel. 

His art was no less finished and expressive in the lighter 
songs and in the lyric sweetness of his interpretation of love 
songs. His rendition of “Duna,” by Josephine McGill, and 
of Kipling’s “On the Road to Mandalay,” musical getting 
by Speaks, are standards in diction, phrasing and irresistible 
appeal. The colorful “Lied Maritime” of d’Indy was never 
better interpreted. Another of the extreme modern type, 
by Rhéné Baton, “Sous la Protection de Violettes,” was 
sung with sympathy and understanding. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
encores were also delightful and his diction in both French 
and English is clear-cut as crystal. 

Had Miss Peterson, one of the Metropolitan Opera stars, 
been unable to sing one note, she would have charmed her 
audience by her delightful personality, her silvery speaking 
voice and the naive way in which she explained the French 
songs on her program. Her voice was wonderfully clear, 
powerful and brilliant. Her first selection was the “Gavotte 
de Manon,” by Massenet. There was no straining for effect 
and her French diction is as true as her English. Her en- 
core was an Indian lullaby, to which her flexible voice is 
well adapted. Debussy’s “Nuit d’Etoiles” delighted, and 
then the chic little love song by the Swiss composer, Dal- 
crose (in French), “Le Coeur de ma Mie,” demanded repe- 
tition. Miss Peterson proved how well she could interpret 
the pensive lyrics like the French-Canadian love song, “A 
la Claire Fontaine.” But the American Negro melody, 
“Little David, Play on Your Harp,” while vivacious, was 
not especially a selection to show off her type of voice. 

The “Norwegian Echo Song,” by Thrane, the Jenny Lind 
revival, which everybody instinctively associated with Hem- 
pel, was her final program number. For an encore she sang the 
clever little “Cuckoo Clock” and then played her own accom- 
paniments for “The Lass with the Delicate Air” and “Com- 
ing Through the Rye,” with more than usual pianistic abil- 
ity. Her encores were especially good. Her voice was 
adapted to many moods and she had grace, beauty and per- 
sonality. With Werrenrath in the final number, the duet 
by Gretz, “Calm as the Night,” the brilliant qualities of 
Miss Peterson’s voice were most marked. It was a beautiful 
interpretation. 

The Orpheon Choral Society sang “Le Regiment de 
Sambre et Meuse,” Planquette; “Vesper Bells,” Johannes 
Gelbke; “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” Westendorf; 
“Hymne a la Raison,” Mehul, and “With You, Dear,” Scott. 
The chorus work is deserving of special mention. The soci- 
ety has been organized ten years and has between forty and 
fifty trained male voices, Each year it gives one big con- 
cert and has brought many famous artists to Lewiston, 
among them Amato, Forest Lamont, Trio de Lutece, Eve- 
lyn Scotney, Jacobinoff (the young Russian violinist), Cope- 
land (pianist), Herbert Witherspoon, Paul Dufault, Mad- 
ame la Palme and Salzedo (harpist). 

Dr. L. Raoul Lafond, president, has been in this position 
for eight years, and Alphonese Cote, director, has conducted 
since the society’s organization ; he is a widely known church 
organist. L. N. F. 


Myra Hess to Have Long Tour 


Myra Hess wiil return about Christmas time for a longer 
concert: tour in America, Among the cities where she will 
be heard next winter are New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Utica, Albany, Rochester, Cleveland, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Cumberland, Westfield, Milton, Providence, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco, San 
Jose, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, ete. 
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ED SHAWN 


and the Denishawn Dancers 


October, November, December Tour 
Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 





‘LETZ QUARTET 


EDWARD KREINER, Viola 
HORACE BRITT, ‘Cello 


HANS LETZ, 1st Violin AVAILABLE 
EDWIN BACHMANN, 2nd Violin November to April 
Exclusive Management: 


{DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





JOSEPH 


HISLOP 


Scottish Tenor 


Of the Operas at Stockholm, also Covent Garden, London 
Ravel Onsen ot 8 hy? ; , 


Enroute With Scotti i 
so Sees Someen y, September 12th, 


Available for Concerts from November 1, 1921—May 15, 1922 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, Associate 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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S U M M E R 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 1 (Five Weeks) 57th Year 








GUEST TEACHERS: 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER 


PERCY GRAINGER OSCAR SAENGER 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


THE RENOWNED PIANIST OPERATIC COACH 
*RICHARD HAGEMAN *DR. FERY LULEK 
NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST AND SINGER 


FORMERLY CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN 


Ki CLARENCE EDDY 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 


NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS MME. DELIA VALERI 
; A VOCAL TEACHER 





Valeri is under contract to teach in its Summer Master School for the next two 
FLORENCE HINKLE years, Students intending to avail themselves of her instruction during the 
summer are warned not to make application for lessons to be given elsewhere 

i itivel i da: at cept at the 


n sone be given by Madam Valeri at that time exce 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


tree Scholarships 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Grainger and Mr. Eddy 
have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess 
the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 


NOTE—The Chicago Musical College begs to give notice that Mme. :| 











Complete summer catalog on request. Periods must be arranged well in advance to have study. Private and Class Lessons 
may be arranged with all teachers. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 11 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


%Mr. Hageman and Dr. Lulek are now members of the faculty throughout the year. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


630 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIL. 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President . RICHARD HAGEMAN, Vice-President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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GODOWSKY VISITS HOME OF HIS “TRIAKONTAMERON” 


Genius of the Piano Returns to His Old Haunts * 


[The Seattle Times of March 16 contains a most in- 
teresting article, by “Dora Dean,” of the recent visit of 
the famous composer-pianist, which will be of interest 
to readers of the Musical Courier.—The Editor.] 


In the midst of the hurry and jostle of every day life, 
all unawares we sometimes rub shoulders with the great 
ones whose works inspire and lift our thoughts to the best 
and beautiful in life. 

Yesterday Genius in the form of Leopold Godowsky 
tapped at the door of a charming unpretentious bungalow 
of brown shingle with white pergola and. gay red brick 
on the slope of one of Seattle’s prettiest residential 
sections, and announced his wish to visit again the little 
house in Olive Street in which he created twenty of the 
“Thirty Moods and Scenes” that make up his “Triakon- 
iameron 


Surprise 


chimney 


and delight expressed themselves in the face of 
Mrs. Bryant as her eyes fell on the maestro standing there 
upon the mat, smiling at her and modestly asking “Do 
you remember me?” Did she remember? Who could 
forget Godowsky, whose occupation of their home that 
ummer a few years ago had made it perhaps a little dearer 
because of the happiness and rest he had found there. 
Cheerily she greeted him, and apparently enjoyed to the 












| 
Betty Tillotson says that reen- 
gagements count, for the ulti- 
mate success of the artist. 
Poise—Dignity—Dramatic Feeling 
Youthful—Well Controlled Voice 
Dainty Sweet Charming 


Mistress of the Art of Singing 
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Marion ARMSTRONG 


Scotch Canadian Soprano 


appeared with the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by George Barrere of the 
New York symphony, in Bristol, Conn., 
on April 19, 

Miss Armstrong sang to three thousand 
people. 









Marion the Scotch-Canadian Soprano, 
was the assisting artist on this occasion, She lived u 
to the reputation which had preceded her in Bristol. 
Possessing a beautiful, fascinating stage presence, a 
youthful and well controlled voice, she san Ry poise 
and dignity and with dramatic feeling. The *‘Pleurez 
Mes Yeux” from Le Cid to the orchestral necompant- 
ment, was rendered much to the satisfaction of the 
audience. ‘Jap- 
anese Death Son by Sharp, “Her Love Song” by 
Salter and two Kui Scotch songs, Miss Armstrong 
completely won the hearts of her audience, She was 
dainty, sweet and charming. Her singing is colorful 
temperamental, and she is a mistress of the art of 
singing.—Bristol Press. 


Reengaged in Bristol, Conn., for joint 
recital with Judson House, on May 9th. 
Reengaged for the Messiah during Christ- 
mas week, 1922, 


TOURING NOVA SCOTIA, 


Armstrong, 









In her later group which included the ‘ 





















JUNE and JULY 








Exclusively Managed by 


THE BETTY TILLOTSON CONCERT BUREAU 
180 Madison Ave. New York City 









utmost the invasion of the little party that accompanied the 
composer-pianist to her home, but none was in happier 
mood than the great little man himself, who looked about 
for the familiar little landmarks of his former visit. 

First to the windows., Ah, the beautiful scene that he 
had loved so when the moon cast her spell over it. The 
lake so blue, the mountains beyond, softened and blurred 
by the rain mist. To the habitant of the Pacific Coast 
where grandeur of scenery abounds, it is but one of the 
many characteristic vistas of the West. To Godowsky, 
wearied by the strain of conducting master classes in Se- 
attle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, nothing could be 
more exquisite, nor more restful to his jaded spirit. 

How soothing and how stimulating it proved will ever 
be recorded in “Triakontameron” upon which he fell to work 
with renewed vigor during the last three weeks of his stay 
setting himself the task of composing 
one of the thirty moods and scenes a 
day and composing twenty in twenty-one 
days. The ten others were completed 
in other places all over the world. 

With all the simplicity of greatness, 
Godowsky looked about him and smiled 
with contentment to find everything un- 
changed and in place as he had kept it 
in his memory. There was the cuckoo- 
clock, and with a smile hovering about 
his expressive features he bade all be 
silent, and waited for the tiny bird to 
jump out of his door and sound the 
noon half hour. 

“Hear him,” he laughed, “‘E-C, 
E-C,’ here are his two notes,” and he 
struck them lightly on the ancient 
Chickering piano that was brought 
across the Alleghenies by mule team 
from New York to Pittsburgh in 1846. 

Then to the fire place beside which he 
had spent many an evening deep in the 
pages of some interesting book. 

Watching Godowsky 1s like catching 
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Oberhoffer ; Nauheim Leipsic Philharmonic, Hans Winder- 
stein; New Bedford Cercle Gounod, Rudolph Godreau; 
New Haven Symphony, Horatio Parker ; New York Sym- 
phony, Walter Damrosch; Philadelphia Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski; San Francisco Symphony, Hen Wate 
Louis Symphony, Max Zach; St. Paul domain’. alter 
Henry Rothwell; Waterbury. Philharmonic, Charles Farn- 
ham; Wiesbaden ‘Kurkapelle, Karl Schuricht ; Sonderhausen, 
Furstliche Kapelle, Carl Corbach; Aix- la-Chapelle, Munic- 
ipal Orchestra, Peter Raabe, and Allentown Symphony, 
Lloyd A. Moll. 


Easton Sailing for Europe 

Florence Easton, who sails for Eamee on May 27 on the 
S.S. Orduna, after spending a month in England, is to sing 
in Germany, including performances in Berlin and Ham- 
burg among other cities. The soprano will be accompanied 
by her husband, Francis Maclennan, tenor, who will also 
sing in Germany again and in all probability with his wife in 
various performances. Miss Easton has not sung in Ger- 
many since before the war, but Mr. 
Maclennan scored a notable success 
there last spring and summer, especially 
at Hamburg, where he sang Rhadames 
in “Aida,” and other roles. Miss Eas- 
ton will appear in some of the numerous 
leading roles which have made her con- 
spicuous at the Metropolitan. The art- 
ist couple will not return to America 
before early autumn. The soprano has 
already been announced to give a song 
recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on November 2; she will only remain 
at the opera for half the season, leav- 
ing that organization in February for 
a Pacific Coast tour and other concerts 
that have been booked for her in this 
country, 


Mrs. George Lee Bready’s 


Final Offerings 


Mrs. George Lee Bready will termi- 
nate a most successful season of opera 
recitals by giving expositions of “Parsi- 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY VISITS HOUSE IN WHICH HE WROTE HIS “TRIAKONTAMERON.” 


a glimpse of the subtle delicacy and strength of the mind of 
the great pianist, which directs his inimitable playing, bring- 
ing to life vividly the creations of other great composers 
and inspiring his own compositions. Genius is intangible— 
because Godowsky and genius walk together and are one, 
Godowsky is impossible to explain, except perhaps to say 
that he possesses a rare human quality that makes him a 
delightful companion, and it is this gift that infuses warmth 
and color into all that he plays. 


Orchestral Appearances for Irma Seydel 


Irma Seydel has gained artistically and received much 
praise wherever she has played since she began the study 
of the violin at the age of three. Louis C. Elson said of 
her in the Boston Advertiser-American: “More than one 
musical prodigy grows less as she grows bigger, and is 
great only while she is small, but we are glad to see that 
Miss Seydel does not belong to this type. She has been 
steadily ripening.” The orchestral engagements filled by 
this young violinist make a formidable list. They include 
the wit, Baltimore Symphony, Gustave Strube, 
conductor ; rlin Philharmonic, Camillo Hildebrand; 
Boston Opera House, Wallace Goodrich; Boston Symphony, 
Dr. Karl Muck, Max Fiedler and Pierre Monteux; Brock- 
ton Philharmonic, George Dunham; Canton Symphony, 
Jean De Backer; Cologne City, Fritz Steinbach, yom eg 
Abendroth and Heinrich Andere; Hartford Philharmonic, 
Robert Prutting; Heidelberg City, Phillip Wolfrum and 
Fritz Stein; Homburg Kurorchester, Iwan Schulz; May- 
ence City, Alfred Stauffer; Minneapolis Symphony, Emil 


fal” at Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; “Boris 
Godounoff” and “Pelleas and Melisande,” at Oldfields 
School, Glencoe, Md., and “Pelleas and Melisande” at the 
residence of Mrs. Hamlin Q. French, Jr., Maple Hill Farm, 
Claiborne, Md. Mrs. Bready gives “Parsifal” in two parts, 
one act in the afternoon and acts two and three in the even- 
ing. Her method is familiar and most effective: she tells 
the story, reading much of the text with dramatic force, so 
that the emotion of the play is vividly presented, and she 
plays portions of the music. For those who wish to enjoy 
opera better, and for those who have no opera, there is no 
better way than to hear Mrs. Bready. Her list of pro- 
grams for next season will be announced at an early date. 


Homested Pupil Scores in Recital 


Lora Delle Northcott, pupil of Grace Farrington Home- 
sted, recently appeared before a large audience in the big 
auditorium at Newton, Ia. She greatly pleased her hearers 
with her beautiful voice and art, combined with a winning 
personality, showing real musicianship. 

A negro spiritual included in her program “Oh, Didn’t It 
Rain?” by Burleigh was rendered in a masterful way. This 
is one of the songs attempted by many, but few do it justice. 

Lora Delle Northcott is a coloratura soprano with rare 
qualities, and is another example of a hard worker who has 
opened for herself a large Send in field in the musical world. 


Gerhardt to Sing in Des Moings | 


Elena Gerhardt has been engaged by the Fortnightly Mu- 
sic Club of Des Moines, Ia., for a recital on December 12. 
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RANDOM SHOTS TO THE MARK 


Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra, Pittsburgh 


The Liszt E-flat concerto served to demonstrate Josef 
Lhévinne as one of the great virtuosi on the stage today. 
He made the phrase sing where cantabile was required, 
and he caused the piano to thunder when fortissimo climaxes 
were needed.—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Recital in Milwaukee 


It was half-past six Sunday afternoon, when 
Josef Lhévinne played the final number of a pro- 
gram which, through the enthusiasm of his audi- 
ence, attained twice its ordinary length; and to Mr. 
Lhévinne goes the honor of having received the 
finest ovation of the season. Other pianists may 
be intellectually or temperamentally equal to 
him, but he possesses a secret of variety that is 
unique.—C. P. Mead in Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Recital under auspices Pittsburgh 
Friends of Music 


One man may have technic; one, sentiment; one, 
dynamics, and the other, what-nots; but Josef 
Lhévinne comes precious near being the perfect 
pianist. Rich tone is his, as is sentiment, but 
never maudlin weeping over the keys. When it 
comes to feathery octaves and passages in thirds, 
he stands alone. Truly a master pianist. 
—Harvey Gaul in Pittsburgh Post. 


Recital in Milwaukee 


I dropped in upon an outburst of enthusiasm which, in the 
course of the performance, assumed a steady crescendo until 
it partook of the nature of a musical frenzy. The audience 
had gone music-mad. Mr. Lhévinne’s art had cast a spell 
from which there was no escaping. One is at a loss what to 
admire most—his wonderful technic, the marvelous mu- 
sicianship, or the depth and poetry of his interpretations. 
-—William L. Jaffe in Wisconsin News. 


With Mme. Rosina Lhevinne 


Soloists with Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Pittsburgh 


For interweaving of parts, elasticity 
and thematic blend, it was the most 
compelling performance we have had. 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Recital under auspices Pittsburgh 
Friends of Music 


The amazing Lhévinnes rang down the final 
curtain on the Pittsburgh Friends of Music 
series and a finer coda has not been heard 
here. For synchronization, tone and duo- 
technic, they offered a stupendous perform- 
ance. In antiphonal effects, repetitive 
chords, touch and color phrasing, the play- 
ing of the Lhévinnes stands in local history 
as being without parallel—Harvey Gaul in 
Pittsburgh Post. 





Recital in New York 


Josef Lhévinne had the efficient and finely artistic co-operation 
of his wife, Mme. Rosina Lhévinne, herself a pianist of note- 
worthy ability. They played with remarkable precision of en- 
semble and with finely and completely sympathetic co-operation 
in phrasing and shading—Henry T. Finck in New York Post. 





FOR TERMS AND DATES 


STEINWAY PIANO 


ADDRESS 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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OPENING OF SAN CARLO OPERA SEASON 
IN NAPLES, ITALY, PROVES FIASCO 





“Lea Walkiria” the Initial Presentation, but Orchestra Obliged to Stop When Tenor Becomes Confused—De Muro Makes 
Fine Naples Debut—Mascagni and His “Piccolo Marat”—The First “Boris” 


[This letter from Naples was written wee! for the 
Musical Courier by Myrna Sharlow and her husband, 
Edward B. Hitchcock. Mrs. Hitchcock, it will be re- 
called, was before her marriage one of the sopranos of 
the Chicago Opera Association for several seasons. She 
was married to Mr, Hitchcock in Italy last summer and 
they have spent the winter in their villa on the Island of 
Capri, just across the bay from Naples.—Editor’s Note.] 


Naples, Italy, March 21.—The San Carlo grand opera sea- 
son at Naples began in December and has been running now 
for three months. Thus far it has scarcely come up to 


expectations, save in spots, but better things are promised 
before the season ends. Eight operas have been presented, 
beginning with “La Walkiria” (Wagner's “Valkyrie” in 
Italian). The other offerings have been “Andrea Chenier,” 
“La Fanciulla del West,” “La Wally,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana,” “La Boheme,” “Il Piccolo Marat” and “Boris God- 
onuff,”’ 
OPENING A FIAsco, 


The opening performance was a fiasco and Naples is still 


talking about it. “La Walkiria” was for some unknown rea- 
son selected for the initial presentation. It was a gala night. 
The six tiers of golden boxes were filled with the socially 
and musically elect of southern Italy—more than two thou- 
sand of them, arrayed in their best. Edoardo Mascheroni 
was at the conductor's desk. The great curtains were swept 


aside, Hunding’s forest dwelling was revealed, and Wagner's 
ponderously elaborate melange commenced. Very early it 
was evident that the tenor singing Siegmund was not ade- 
quate to the occasion, But the capable conductor struggled 
bravely on. Suddenly the tenor spoke across the footlights 


to Mascheroni, thus: “We do not seem to be together !”— 
a fact that had been quite evident to all present. A perfect 
storm of hisses from the outraged audience ensued, and 
Mascheroni stopped the orchestra. It was “thumbs down” 








HOLLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE 


Director: DR. G. DE KOOS 
Kurhaus-Scheveningen 


Manager of the Kurhausconcerts 





Arrangements for Tours Throughout Europe 


Intermediary engagements with all European Musi- 
cal Societies Representative of Europe's greatest 
artists, such as: Harold Bauer, Judith Bohor, 
Lucien Capet, Alfred Cortot, Birgit Engell, Carl 
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for the tenor! For the next presentation of “La Walkiria,” 
Vaccari sang Siegmund, and sang it well enough. Spani 
sang Sieglinda, Kaftal was the Brunnhilde, and Baratto 
made a splendid Wotan. 


De Muro’s Napies Desvr. 


Bernardo De Muro, acclaimed as one of the greatest Ital- 
ian tenors “after Caruso,” made his Naples debut in “An- 
drea Chenier.” He delighted his audiences and enjoyed a 
big popular success throughout his stay in Naples. It is 
true that he has a pleasing quality of tone, but his voice 
is not large and America would scarcely hail him as the 
successor to its dead King of Song. His wife sang the 
Maddalena acceptably. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” came next, with an old 
favorite, Poli-Randaccio as a charming Minnie. Voltolini 
sang the Jack Johnson role. As to business, scenery and 
costuming, Puccini’s opera was as well presented as it has 
ever been in America, and it was satisfactorily sung. 

Last season Marguerite Sheridan (an Irish-American 
girl) achieved a personal triumph at the San Carlo in “Mad- 
ame Butterfly,” and her presentation of “La Wally” was 
eagerly anticipated. But she failed to maintain her stand- 
ard and after two presentations she was succeeded by the 
ever-ready Spani. This singer has been heard in every opera 
yen “Andrea Chenier” and “The Girl,” to the apparent 
satisfaction of the Neapolitans. She has a good voice. But 
it was startling to read the laudatory notice given her by 
the music critic of one of our midwest papers who has 
been over here this year, in which he compared her San- 
tuzza with Rosa Raisa’s singing of the same role! The two 
singers are not in the same class. 


PuysicaL EXeErcise, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La Boheme” are frequently 
presented, and the “Excelsior” ballet is always given with 
each of these operas, to carry the program on beyond mid- 
night. Spani has sung in each, but recently Gargiullo has 
been doing Mimi with much more finesse and charm. A 
word about the ballet: It is a notorious fact that the Neapol- 
itans are not athletically inclined. But it is evident that 
several hundred of them take their physical exercise in the 
“Excelsior” ballet two or three times a week. The “danc- 
ing” and the music both must remind Americans of the spec- 
tacles which our big circuses at home have incorporated dur- 
ing the last few years. There were frequent and lightning 
changes of costume, and the whole effect was super-dazzling. 
In the words of the poet—it was pretty, but was it art? 


MASCAGNI AND His “Piccoto Marat.” 


Pietro Mascagni has been in Naples for the production 
of his newest opera, “Il Piccolo Marat,” which has been 
probably the foremost accomplishment of the season. La- 
zaro, the Spanish tenor, was first heard in the title role, and 
he acted and sang well. For the final performances, Ettore 
Bergamaschi sang this part quite as acceptably. He not 
only has a beautiful voice, but is also endowed with a charm- 
ing personality and has great ability as an actor. It is prom- 
ised that he will sing in “I Pagliacci” before the season 
ends, and that will surely be worth while. Irma Vigandé 
sang acceptably the Mariella at every presentation. Luciano 
Donaggio made a splendid L’orco, and Giovanni Baratto got 
all that was possible out of the role of I! Soldato. The score 
has some truly exquisite moments, and orchestrally it is 
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CANANDAIGUA. FESTIVAL 


The Canandaigua Choral Club is holding weekly 
rehearsals for its annual May Festival to be given at 
The Playhouse, on Tuesday, May 23. Its new con- 
ductor, Jay Mark Ward, of Rochester, is doing much 
to promote musical interest and betterment in the 
city, The organization boasts of many singers of 
accomplishment and has a well-balanced chorus of 
nearly 100 voices. The principal study this season 
has been “Athalie,” by Mendelssohn, which will be 
given at the evening performance. The engagement 
of Bertha Poindexter Eldridge, of Rochester, as 
dramatic reader will have the advantage of a wider 
appreciation of the tragedy. The soloists will be 
Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, and Alice Louise Mer- 
tens, contralto, both of New York, and Rae Potter 
Roberts, mezzo soprano, of the quartet of the East- 
man School at Rochester. The afternoon program 
will include “Harrying Chorus,” from the Plymouth 
Tercentenary Pageant, by Edgar Stillman Kelley; 
“Great Is Jehovah,” by Schubert ; Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance,” arranged by Charles Gilbert Spross for 
women’s voices, as well as individual choruses from 
“The Messiah,” by Handel, and “Elijah,” by Men- 
delssohn, The soloists engaged for the production of 
“Athalie” will also appear in groups of songs at 
the afternoon performance. 

Both performances will have the tonal background 
of piano and organ accompaniments. The club has 
its own excellent accompanists, Bertha Wheaton Mac- 
Farlane and Gertrude Hall Masten. The club also 
has the active support of Mayor William J. Mac- 
Farlane and Lulu M. Curtis, supervisor of music in 
the schools, as well as choir leaders and music teach- 
ers. Officers are Rodney W. Pease, president; Lulu 
M. Curtis and Gordon L. Holcomb, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. Thomas C. Bradley, secretary; Charles 
Anderson, treasurer, and William Finnick, librarian. 

M. P. B. 











delightful. But it is altogether too long-drawn-out, and 
needs to be cut before it will succeed in America. 


Tue First “Boris.” 


“Boris Godonouff” was presented last week for the first 
time with Stalewski, the Russian baritone, in the title role. 
This was a splendid performance in every way, and the 
efforts (histrionic as well as vocal) of the star made it a 
great work. One is so moved by the Russian’s ability as an 
actor that it is hard to gauge his real merit as a singer. 
But he is a mighty artist and the performance was alto- 
gether satisfactory. The part of Boris overshadows all 
others, but it must be said that the entire presentation was 
wholly adequate, its details having been worked out with 
minute care. 

“Glauco” is yet to be given its premier, and several stars 
well known in America have been announced to sing later 
in the season. 

While the average Neapolitan opera-goer admits disap- 
pointment in the season, it must be admitted that he enjoys 
his music in a way that the average American does not. 
We are spoiled with the nightly changes at the Metropolitan 
and at the Auditorium, where variety seems necessary to 
enjoyment, while Italians can hear the same operas over 
and over again, with pleasure. Their judgment is that the 
San Carlo season has been good, and it is their judgment 
that really counts rather than the opinion of chance visitors 
who may be touring Italy and who drop in at the opera to 
pass the evening. 

Myrna SHARLOW and Epwarp B. Hircucock, 


Vanderpool Songs Appeal to Latins 


The popularity of the Vanderpool songs with the Italian 
contingent in the opera companies continues to grow. Re- 
cently Martinelli of the Metropolitan presented a group of 
three Vanderpool songs in a series of programs, and it is 
well known that Alessandro Bonci sang two Vanderpool 
songs on all his programs during his last tour of the coun- 
try. The most recent recruit to the Vanderpool admirers 
is Gaetano Viviano, formerly of Chicago, and now with the 
San Carlo Opera Company—a beautiful voice—and he has 
selected as two of the English songs best fitted for show- 
ing his voice hyoag 1 peal “Regret” and “The Heart Call.” 
He sang them on March 21 in a program in Newark, at 
which time two of the other artists on the program were 
Crimi and Carrara, both of whom have, in the past, assed 
Vanderpool songs themselves. Neither of them, however, 
had used these two particular numbers, but so impressed 
were they by them t they especially asked about them 
and where to get them. That the Italians, who are lovers 
of the best in music and of pure and fine melodic line, have 
decided to pick out Vanderpool songs for their English pro- 
grams is distinctly an evidence of the value of his songs. 


Florio Artist-Pupils Heard 

Rachel Allabach, the young, as Toledo soprano, ap- 
peared at a twilight concert on Easter Sunday at the Glen- 
wood Lutheran Church, Toledo, before an audience which 
filled the great edifice from floor to topmost gallery. Miss 
Allabach possesses a beautiful soprano voice, which at the 
same time is powerful and sweet. Her voice has seldom 
been heard to better advantage than it was upon this occa- 
sion. Her phrasing and clearness of diction is remarkable 
as exhibited in the solo of “Come See the Place Where 
Jesus Lay,” by Homer Bartlett. 

Another fine artist who appeared on the same program 
was Paul R. Geddes, baritone, whose offering was “O Lord 
Most Holy,” by Cesar Franck. In this solo Mr. Geddes 
displayed a lovely baritone voice and good diction which 
won the audience at once. These two delightful artiste are 
both artist-pupils of Prof. M. E. Florio, well known 
of New York, who it as present teaching in Tol 

A special dedicatory an “Praise Ye the Lord,” 
pred by Prof. M. E. Florio and dedicated to Mr, Mrs. 

. B. Allabach, was sung for the first time $§ occa- 
sion, The solo parts were sung by | 
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ANOTHER NEW YORK RECITAL TRIUMPH 


Emma Roberts 


Miss Roberts in Recital 
Shows Her Progress 
in Art 





Mezzo Contralto in Songs Gains in 
Authority, Ease and Grace 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


Miss Emma Roberts, mezzo-contralto, 
who had not given a recital here since 
early 1919, was heard in one last eve- 
ning in Town Hall. Since her previous 
appearance Miss Roberts, who was then 
recognized as one of the foremost con- 
cert singers in this country, has made 
substantial progress. She has learned 
much about program planning and 
about the subtle art of putting herself 
en rapport with an audience, She has 
gained authority, ease and grace, as 
well as a larger variety of utterance. 

Her voice retains its individuality and 
its uncommon beauty. It is especially 
opulent and captivating in the upper 
middle range, where it has no superior 
among those of the distinguished sing- 
ers of this country. Her technic is so 
sound and so finished that it will always 
command the admiration of connois- 


seurs. Her ey ore x4 in the matter 
of languages is one of her valuable as- 
sets. She sang English, German, 


French and Russian last evening, all 
of them with spontaneity of utterance 
and with clarity. 

Miss Roberts sings musically. She has 
a keen sense of rhythm and excellent 
taste in phrasing and shading. She 
possesses in an unusual degree abil- 
ity to weld her musical delivery and her 
text into an organic whole. Added to 
this power is a nice differentiation of 
styles, which gives her delivery of 
every song a well defined individuality. 
She rarely sings two successive songs in 
just the same manner. 

She had a very well arranged pro- 
gram. There were four groups, the 
first and third very serious and the sec- 
ond and fourth softening to lighter and 
more fleeting moods. Miss Roberts is 
especially fond of Brahms, whose 
“Lied” and “Mein Madel Had Einem 
Rosenmund”’ were in the first group 
and “Geistliches Wiegenlied’’ in the 
third. She sang the first two better 
than the third, but all well. Wagner's 
“Schmerzen” in the first group was ad- 
mirably delivered and Wolf's ‘Elfenlied 
was delightful. . 

In the second group Erik Satie’s set- 
ting of a passagle about the mad hatter 
of Lewis Carroll was given with charm- 
ing archness and humor and had to be 
repeated. Sachnovski’s ‘“‘The Clock 
was excellently sung and Miss Roberts 
introduced a number from Sierov’s 
opera “Ragnieda.”’ The three songs of 
the third group had celli obbligati, 
ylayed by Percy Such. The singer was 
fo opleet here in Loeffler’s artistic set- 
ting of Verlaine’s “Dansons la figue. 
Among the songs in the last group were 
Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love, But a Day, 
and Marshall Kernochan’s ‘““‘We Two To- 
gether.”” There was a large audience 
and abundant applause and Miss Rob- 
erts received as Many flowers as an 
opera prima donna. : 

“ ” The New York Herald, April 1, 1922. 
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Emma Roberts’s Song 
Recital 








program of unusual variety and uncon- 
ventionality. Miss Roberts's contralto 
voice is an organ of large potentialities; 
well produced, well managed and at the 
disposal of a true musical intelligence 
and sympathetic understanding. 

Her program was quite out of the 
usual, including two unfamiliar songs 
by Brahms, a tragic one and one of his 
charming folksong. settings; Wolf's 
“Elfenlied;"’ a not very distinguished 
song of Weingartner’s, “Unter Ster- 
nen;"' a song by the sardonic French- 
man Erik Satie about Alice’s Mad Hat- 
ter, burlesquing in a most amusing 
manner Gounod’s mannerisms in song- 
writing, which she repeated; two Rus- 
sian songs by Sachnovski and Sierov, 
the latter’s “Ragnieda's Song,"’ from the 
opera of ‘‘Ragnieda’"’ marked as for the 
first time in America; three songs with 
‘cello obbligato played by Perey Such, 
in at least two of which Brahms’s 
“Geistliches Wiegenlied” and Loeffler's 
“Dansens la Gigne’’ the ‘cello took the 
place of what should be the viola; and 
a group comprising a Mexican and a 
Spanish song and songs by Americans 
and Englishmen. This list denotes an 
inquiring mind and a diligent research, 
as well as a wide sympathy with dif- 
ferent styles that are as refreshing as 
they are uncommon. 

Miss Roberts's singing of them was 
admirable. She has the art of express- 
ing a variety of moods and emotions, of 
coloring the voice to brighten the sig- 
nificance of the music. In songs of 
deeper emotional quality she reached a 
powerful intensity. er phrasing is 
musically felicitious. She sometimes 
sang a tone, especially an upper tone 
reached from below, a shade too flat, 
but this was only occasional. Her dic- 
tion was excellent. The Russian songs 
she sang in Russian, with apparent 
fluency. It was a recital of great in- 
terest. 

—The New York Times, April 1, 1922. 
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Miss Roberts Gives Pleas- 
ing Program at Song 
Recital 


Mezzo Contralto, with Voice of Great 
Beauty, Offers Several Novelties 
Among Conventional Numbers 


Miss Emma Roberts, mezzo contralto, 
who has not sung here for some time, 
gave a recital at Town Hall last eve- 
ning. Not only has she a voice of 
great beauty, warmth and richness, 
but she has mastered the art of song 
with a thoroughness given to few 
American singers. 

Miss Roberts may invariably be de- 
pended upon for an interesting pro- 
gram, and last evening proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. Two of her songs 
were Russian: Sachnovski's “The 
Clock" and Ragnieda’s song from 
Sierov's opera ‘‘Ragnieda.”’ The first, 
which Miss Roberts has sung here be- 
fore, was the more interesting, a 
dramatic picture of man, beseeching 
respite from inexorable Time and ap- 
proaching Death. Miss Roberts bravely 
sang both in Russian. Another unusual 
song was Satie’s amusing setting of 
the Mad Hatter’s adventures with his 
watch, intended as a parody of Gou- 
nod's style—a bit of genuine musical 
humor untainted by the grotesquerie 
affected by this composer. Then there 
was a Mexican song, and an old Cas- 
tilian folksong, with other more con- 


Friday’s Music 





By WILLIAM B. MURRAY 


Emma Roberts sang in Town Hall 
last evening. For our good she ought 
to come frequently before this public; 
she is too rare an artist to be spared. 

Last evening she devoted her first 
group to German lieder. In such she 
was thoroughly trained and such she 
had hoped to sing in previous recitals, 
but was prevented in so far as her op- 
portunities fell during that unfortun- 
ate period when through war's alarums 
and excursions lieder were taboo. To 
Brahms’ “Lied” and “Mein Maedel hat 
einen Rosamund,” to Vagner's 
“Schmerzen,"’ to Wolf's ‘“Elfenlied” and 
Weingartner's ‘Unter Sternen” the 
singer gave of the fullness of her inter- 
pretative powers. Their texts were de- 
livered charmingly and delightfully, the 
tone coloring and emphasizing mood 
and emotion. 

Russian songs by Sachnovski and 
Sierov followed in combination with 
Satie’s ‘‘Le Chapelier’ and WNerini's 
“Fidelite,”” then a group by Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky and Loeffler, with ‘cello 
obligatos played by Percy Such; fin- 
ally two groups of songs in English. 
Miss Roberts journeyed near and far in 
her selections; she attempted the ex- 
pression of many sentiments and widely 
contrasted emotions. And in all of 
them was she equally successful. In 
all of them did she find just exposition 
of the lyrical content. Not the least 
of the recital’'s benisons was Walter 
Golde’s beautiful accompanying. 

~—-Brooklyn Eagle, April 1, 1922. 
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Emma Roberts 


In the Town Hall last evening Miss 
imma Roberts gave, in the presence of 
a friendly audience of good size, a re- 
cital of songs by various composers and 
in various languages, including even 
Russian. Miss Roberts's merits as a 
singer have long been recognized here. 
Her voice, which in quality is soprano 
rather than ‘‘mezzo contralto," is par- 
ticularly full and beautiful in the up- 
per medium range. She is a careful 
and earnest interpreter, and her art al- 
ways gives pleasure through its seri- 
ousness. Her programme last evening 
was well chosen and intelligently sung. 
In it Miss Roberts had the capable as- 
sistance of Walter Golde as accom- 
panying pianist, and of Perey Such to 
play the ‘cello obbligatos. Few singers 
in any season have received such a 
wealth of floral tributes. 

—The New York Globe, April 1, 1922. 
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Miss Emma Roberts Dis- 
closes Art in Fine Song 
Recital 


By Frank H. Warren. 


Mezzo-contraltos are not a numerous 
species or genus, but, if they were, 
Miss Emma Roberts would probably 
have an honorable place near the top 
This unusual singer was heard in re- 
cital in Town Hall last evening, her 
first concert here in two years, and 
again she gave genuine pleasure to a 
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EMMA ROBERTS 


Emma Roberts’s Art 


With every public appearance, Em- 
ma Roberts deepens the impression that 
her voice is one of which Americans 
may be proud. The most elaborate art 
cannot conceal the fact that the voice 
of Emma Roberts has in its natural 
quality an appeal which few could re- 
sist. 

In her most recent 
Town Hall this singer interpreted 
largely unfamiliar compositions from 
the modern German, Russian, French 
and American literatures, maintaining 
a consistent level of excellence through 
her command of musical, dramatic and 
spiritual values, 

New York Evening Mail, April 1, 1922. 


recital at the 


Miss Roberts’s Recital 


Singer's Interesting Program Contained 
Many Charming Numbers 


‘ . Miss Roberts's voice is pleas- 
ingly musical, with an extensive range 
The artistic reading of her songs makes 
her a desirable recital artist 

N, Morning Telegraph, April 1, 1922. 


Emma Roberts Sings 


She was at ease in several languages, 
and her style throughout was a pleasure 
to remark. Her interpretations are full 
of intelligence. 

The New York Sun, April 1, 1922 














By RICHARD ALDRICH. vee eee %, ee * aaa discriminating gathering, by reason of 

ss ree years since gartner, agner anc schaikowsky. her fine voice, her taste, her finished ¢ 
oie —— a Sigg em Miss Roberts's skill and intelligence, technic, her real musical feeling, per- ; 

ito singer, had given a recital in both technical and interpretative, in sonality and other attributes that go - . . Good mezzo-soprano voice and 
contra , i the performance of this varied program to make an artist. Her programme was excellent enunciation, and her inter- 
New York before the one she gave in gave much pleasure to a large and as interesting as her interpretation of pretations were intelligible. It was an 
the Town Hall last evening. She was justly appreciative audience. it. interesting recital, 
heard with interest and pleasure in a —New York Tribune, April 1, 1922. —New York Evening World, April 1, 1922, —The N, Y. Morning World, April 1, 1922. 
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ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, DRIVEN TO AMERICA BY WAR 
CONDITIONS, NOW GLAD HE CAME AND ANXIOUS TO STAY 


Studied the Operas with Many of the Famous Composers Themselves—Believes in Giving His Pupils the Best That Is 
in Him—His Interesting Career 


Isidore Braggiotti, the Florentine vocal authority, was 
driven to America by the war. Driven is not too strong a 
word, and his description of it to a representative of the 
Musica Courter at his New York studio, 675 Madison ave- 
nue, brought vividly to mind the unpleasantnesses of that 
time of stress even for those who were far from the scenes 
of conflict 

Mr. Braggiotti is, as he says, the unfortunate possessor 
of a villa im Florence—unfortunate because during the war 
period it was impossible to heat. A smaller home would 
have been more comfortable. The villa is spacious and 
massive and its chilly halls and corridors, which, owing to 
shortage of coal, could not be brought to a temperature 
averaging much more than about fifty degrees, were more 
like torture chambers during this time than the abodes of 
comfort and luxury. To live in the house from day to day 
enveloped in overcoats and wearing hat and overshoes 
finally ceased to be a joke, as Mr. Braggiotti says, and he 
decided to pick himself and family up and bring them to 
America. A revolution or two (four, to be exact) were 
not without their influence, especially in view of the fact 
that the revolutionists turned their attacks chiefly in the 
direction of the most imposing villas of Florence, of which 
the Villa Braggictti is one. 

But, with all that, America is the gainer, for it thus 
enjoys the presence of a vocal authority who has few equals 
and a musician whose experience from his earliest child- 
hood has been with the leading artists, composers and mu- 
sicians of their time. He was born in Paris of a socially 
prominent family whose tastes turned toward things mu- 
sical and artistic, and when the young Isidore developed a 
musical talent and adopted music as a career he had the 
advantage of environment and of that highly developed in- 
stinct which is the result of constant intercourse with those 
for whom art in all of its manifestations is a passion, And 
in talking with Braggiotti one is constantly impressed with 
the confident familiarity he has with every phase of art life 
and with the artists themselves. 

teing independent materially, Mr. Braggiotti never took 
up his stage career as a profession, which would tie him 
down to fixed hours, destroy his freedom and interfere with 
his choice of a place of residence, But he was taught the 
operas by the composers themselves—Gounod, Massenet, 
Saint-Saens. He was a pupil as well as intimate friend of 
Mme. Marchesi, and one of those rare, privileged individuals 
to whom she gave private lessons, and he was coached and 
advised, too, by Salvatore, Marchesi’s husband, one of the 
greatest baritonos of his time. 

Mr. Braggiotti says himself that he was always chiefly 
interested. in the mysteries of vocal tone and voice place- 
ment. He was not satisfied at being merely told things. He 
had to investigate for himself, And he carried on this 
investigation with the aid of his friends among the artists. 
When he, for instance, discovered one of them who had a 
particularly good tone or a particularly bad tone in any 
register he went patiently to work to find out how it was 
produced. Finally he drifted into the work of helping this 
or that singer or student, generally without thought of any 
remuneration beyond the satisfaction it gave him to be use- 
ful and the personal gratification of proving his theories. 
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It became evident to him in time that he had something 
of rare value to impart—that he had, in fact, become an 
expert—and he opened a school of singing in his villa in 
Florence where he was living at the time. He was in- 
stantly successful and attracted to him pupils from all parts 
of the world, But then, as now, he never felt that his 
teaching was a business. He does not, as he says, shovel his 
pupils in and shovel them out like automatons. He gives 
them time according to their needs and makes their prog- 
ress and success his sole interest. 

Mr. Braggiotti was married some years ago to the datigh- 
ter of Sebastien B. Schlesinger, the well known American 
composer. Under the name of Lili Braggiotti his wife was 
highly successful in opera and concert and acknowledged 
the possessor of one of the most beautiful contralto voices 
of her day. Among other achievements she created Saint- 





Photo by Cattani, Florence. 
ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI, 


Saéns’ “La Fiancée du Timbalier,” accompanied by the 
composer, 

During the years of Henry Russell’s management Mr. 
Braggiotti was European representative of the Boston Opera 
Company and had much to do with the selection of the per- 
sonnel and of the works to be performed. He now resides 
in Boston and is actively interested in arranging operatic 
performances there, details of which will be given later. 
He has studios in Boston, Augusta, Me., and New York, 
his reception day in New York being Wednesday. He 
speaks English without the least evidence of any foreign 
accent, and of course his two mother tongues, French and 
Italian, with a perfection that can only be attained by an 
artist who has made a specialty of diction and voice placing. 

As to whether Mr. Braggiotti will return to Italy or 
not he gives assurance that there is no thought of it at 
present. He still has his villa there, but America interests 
him. He finds the American voices the best in the world 
and looks forward to a great musical and artistic awaken- 
ing here. In his twenty-five years of teaching he says he 
has found the Americans to be the best of students, men- 
tally alert, anxious to learn, ambitious, vigorous and dili- 
gent. In the Villa Braggiotti in Florence, where he had 
a music room seating 600, he was able to bring many Amer- 
ican pupils forward, and their success was always encour- 
aging. With his large and influential connection he hopes 
to be able to do the same here and believes that the re- 
sults will be such as to induce him to remain permanently 
in this country, for, as he says, he is only interested in his 
pupils, and if they succeed he is satisfied. It is surely to 
be hoped that his faith in the American voice will be so 
fully justified that he will ultimately dispose of his Floren- 
tine palace and become an American amofig Americans, 

F. 


Soder-Hueck Artist- Pupil Makes Fine 


Impression 


On Sunday evening, April 23, Frank L. Loferese, bari- 
tone, artist-pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck, appeared with suc- 
cess at a concert at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. His 
numbers included the aria from -“L’Africana,” Meyerbeer, 
and participation in a duet from “Don Giovanni” with M. 
Dell’Anno, soprano; “Oh Grido di quest anima,” from “Gio- 
conda,” sung with V. Alpino, tenor; the big duet with Mr. 
Alpino from “La Forza del Destino;” a duet from “Aida” 
with Miss Dell’Anno, and the “Rigoletto” quartet with the 
Misses Carbonell, and Dell’Anno and Mr. Alpino. 

Mr. Loferese made a fine impression with his rich voice 
and excellent style of singing. His work revealed careful 
schooling and he deserved the warm reception that was his. 

Two other artists from the Soder-Hueck studios have 
also been achieving success of late. Marion Lovell, color- 
atura soprano, created another success in Providence, R. I., 
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and in Attleboro, Mass., winning the favor of the press and 
of her audiences. George Reimherr gave his third recital 
of the current season at the National Theater on Sunday 
evening, April 30. 


Anne Roselle Booked for Ravinia Park 


Anne Roselle, the young Hungarian soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged for Ravinia 
Park, where she will be heard in the principal roles of four- 
teen operas, some of which are “I Pagliacci,” ‘‘Aida” and 
“Il Trovatore.” It was while singing Musetta in “La Bo- 
héme” at the Metropolitan Opera this season that Mr. Eck- 
stein discovered in Anne Roselle an artist of exceptional 
vocal attainments and distinct personality. After watching 
her winter’s work at the Metropolitan, Mr. Eckstein decided 
that she was an artist that should be heard in the important 
roles of dramatic opera and offered this young Metropolitan 
singer a contract for the season at Ravinia Park. In the 
meantime Anne Roselle was planning to spend the summer 
in Italy, where she had been invited to sing Aida and Leo- 
nore in one of the leading opera houses there, but upon hear- 
ing that she was wanted for this country she immediately 
cabled through her management, the Universal Concert Bu- 
reau, a refusal for the European contract. 

“It is in America that I wish to make my career,” says 
Miss Roselle; “give me only the opportunity to sing here, it 
is all I ask, and in America I will always stay.” 

Anne Roselle is now appearing with the Scotti Opera 
Company on its spring tour and is singing the leading dra- 





© Mishkin. 


ANNE ROSELLE, 
soprano. 


matic roles with the organization. She will sing in twenty- 
two performances out of the twenty-seven that are to be 
given by the Scotti Opera Company. 


Vera Curtis Engaged for Spartanburg Festival 


Vera Curtis was hastily summoned to Spartanburg, S. C., 
to take the place of Ottilie Schillig and sing the title rdle 
in Liszt’s “Legend of Saint Elizabeth” at the opening 
performance of the festival on May 3. This is the work 
which was given in recent seasons at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in operatic form. Miss Curtis is one of 
those thoroughly dependable artists who can be counted 
upon safely to step in in an emergency situation at the 
eleventh hour and acquit herself satisfactorily. It will 
be recalled that two seasons ago she took the place of 
Mabel Garrison in the world premiere of Kelley’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” when that work was performed by the 
New York Oratorio Society. On that occasion Miss Curtis 
sang the difficult leading soprano part just twenty-four 
hours after she had first seen the score. 

Miss Curtis will fill several important engagements in 
and around New York in the near future. On June 4, 
she will be the soloist at the Baccalaureate Service at the 
Coles of the City of New York, singing the aria “Let 
the Bright Seraphim” from Handel’s “Samson.” On April 
30, she sang the soprano part in Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima,” at the Church of the Ascension, New York, and 
has been engaged to sing in the Gounod “Gallia” at a 
special musical service at the same church late in May. 
She recently sang there in a performance of the Verdi 
“Requiem,” a re-engagement there in that work. 


New Irish Ballad from T. B. Harms, Inc. 


_ “In Donegal,” a new Irish ballad by Frank Waller, just 
issued by T. B. Harms, Inc., has been sung by a number of 
artists since publication. Allan McQuhae sang it Monday 
afternoon in Cleveland; Arthur Hackett, Tuesday evening, 
Yonkers, and Friday he sings it in Worcester, Mass. George 
Meader, who made such a splendid success in the recent re- 
vival of “Cosi Fan Tutte” at the Metropolitan, has included 
“In Donegal” in his program for his coming Western tour. 


Rosing Sings Again in England 
Hardly had Vladimir Rosing, the Russian tenor, arrived 
in England, when he made his appearance before audiences 
in Sheffield and Nottingham, on March 22 and 24. Rosing 
is entirely at home before the English public, as he has 
given over one hundred recitals in the city of London, and 
has made innumerable appearances throughout the kingdom. 
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The New Kreisler in her 
combination of instinc- 
tive musicianship 


and thrilling hu- 

man interest. A 
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ERNA RUBINSTEIN BELONGS WITHOUT 


QUESTION, IN THE LINE. OF SUCCESSION THE LINE OF SUCCESSION As Fritz Kreisler 


IGACHIN AND SARMEATE ee & is the Caruso of 








fiddlers, so Erna 
Rubinstein is 
the Jeritza 
of the 
violin 
—New York Herold 


IT IS RARE INDEED THAT WE FIND COMBINED IN 

ONE PERSON sao eS THE FIRE AND ENTHUSIASM OF 

YOUTH WITH THE | LLI MA "THE INTELLIGENCE OF MATURITY; YET 
ATC ILY SAI I 






FIRST AND FOREMOST SHE IS A MUSICIAN; NOT A WONDER 

CHILD WHO CLAIMS ONE’S SYMPATHIES AND EXCITES ONE'S 
ADMIRATION BECAUSE SHE CAN SIMULATE REAL EMOTION 
SUCCESSFULLY. THERE IS BREADTH AND DEPTH IN HER PLAYING 

NO CHILD MIND COULD APPREHEND. WE DON'T KNOW BY WHAT 
PECULIAR PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT SHE HAS REACHED THIS 
STAGE, BUT THE FACT IS INCONTROVERTIBLE; SHE IS NOW A 





























MATURE ARTIST, WORTHY TO STAND BY THE SIDE OF THE GREAT- 
EST IN THE PROFESSION AND CLAIM FELLOWSHIP. 





—The Minneapolis Tribune. 


LAST NIGHT THE SAME INDESCRIBABLE THRILL STIRRED THE EMOTIONS 
WHEN ERNA RUBINSTEIN PLAYED AT THE UNIVERSITY ARMORY, THAT WAS 
RECEIVED A FEW YEARS AGO IN NEW YORK WHEN HEIFETZ WAS HEARD FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. THE — UNMARRED BLOOM OF YOUTH, THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE PURITY AND SINC CHILD'S ION, COMBINED MIRACU- 


at bith DEEPER, aa FULL-TONED PERFORMANCE oF LN Aone VIOLi N- 





Tric “HEXENTANZ. "MRS. SCOTT s ANNOUNCEMENT THAT MISS nimenbrEn dk COME 


AGAIN NEXT YEAR WAS RECEIVED WITH UNRESTRAINED ENTHUSIASM. 
—Minneapolis Star. 


IT REMAINED FOR THE FINAL NUMBER, “HEXENTANZ,” BY PAGANINI, TO GIVE MISS RUBINSTEIN 
SUFFICIENT OPPORTUNITY TO EXHIBIT HER FULL POWERS. THIS COMPOSITION CALLS FOR 
EVERYTHING IN A yiosers EQUIPMENT AND a WAS COMPLETELY CN laa ITS DE- 

TICULARLY IN TH INGLY 
DIFFICULT PASSROES IN-FINCERED- HARMONICS TFC CRYSTALLINE CLARITY OF HER Teripacur IS 
ASTOUNDING. HER TONE IS AT ALL TIMES LIQUID AND OF A GORGEOUS COLOR. 











—Nashville Banner. 











Owing to the Great Number of Engagements Already Booked, Erna Rubinstein Will Be Available Throughout Next Season from 
November Until May. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED Exclusive Management, DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“JAZZ”—_THE NATIONAL ANTHEM (?) 


BY FRANK PATTERSON 


It was a clever thought, to dignify “jazz” with that high 
sounding title, and to make it the name and the subject of 
a play. It is a good play. Whether it proves anything or 
not may be a matter for debate, but it certainly makes one 
think and wonder, In it “jazz” is characterized as “poi- 
sonous, nerve-racking, shattering, the din and clatter, the 


tomtom music—no rhythm, no melody—just sex and bed- 
lam.” And upon the strength of the misinformation con- 
tained in that phrase an article is to be written—with 


authority. 

The authority is “he who makes the ‘jazz,’" or, one might 
say “He who gets slapped,” for, like the well meaning 
clown in the play, the “jazz makers” are getting slapped 
right and left. Not that it troubles them much. Why 
should it? They have clear consciences, they know that 
“jazz” is just fun and foolishness, and they know that, 
musically, much of it is of a high order; that is to say, 
contrapuntal and colorful, as music of the older order and 
generation was not. 

Who, for instance, can compare the splendid orchestra- 
tions of the popular orchestra of today with the orchestra- 


tions of only a few years ago and not be aware of the vast 
improvement? The old, colorless, piano-violin-clarinet- 
cornet aggregation, all playing the melody with scarcely 
ever a note of either “obligato” or counterpoint, has gone 


by the board, while “jazz,” or what people call “jazz,” is 











BETTY TILLOTSON 


Takes pleasure in announcing the sole and exclusive 
management of Daisy Krey, the young American 
contralto, for the season of 1922-23. 





Miss Krey has one of those contralto voices of which 
one is quite sure that it will never sing off the key, 
Her high notes are clear and open and she sings with 
a welcome simplicity and absence of effort.—Kather- 
ine Lane Spaeth, New York Evening Mail. 


Now booking, for next season. Engaged, for 
joint recitals and oratorios with Judson House, 
Marion Armstrong and Fred Patton. 


The Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau 


180 Madison Ave., New York City 














on deck, in the first and second cabin and steerage, and the 
ship of state, carrying this “National Anthem,” is sailing 
the seven seas, and carrying Americanism to every end of 
the earth. : 

Is it Americanism? Well, that is a fine point of conten- 
tion, There are those who say it is not, that it expresses 
nothing of the American character; that it is exotic, Afri- 
can, Oriental, what not. But if it were any of those things 
it would never have got a foothold in Europe. Europe has 
been living just across the Mediterranean from Africa for 
centuries, but did they ever hear of “jazz” until America 
made it? They have been in close touch with the Orient 
since the beginning of time. Did they ever get any “jazz 
from it? No. They never got it at all until America took 
it to them. And then they received it with delight because 
of its vigorous rhythm, its fervid color, its (for them) 
exotic character. Ce 

The interesting part of it is that those who make “jazz 
seem to feel that there is very little of it now in America. 
That sounds like a contradiction and needs some explana- 
tion. And, to begin with, one must ask: What is “jazz”? 
That is answered by the arrangers, who were called upon 
for information, by the term “ad libbing.” In other words, 
real “jazz” consists of the players of the orchestra “mak- 
ing up” the parts as they go along. They also, very often, 
cut up capers and monkeyshines while playing. That is 
“jazz” —so say the arrangers—real “jazz” and there is very 
little of it anywhere in America at present. It has had 
its day, has left its influence, and passed. One arranger, 
indeed, said he had succeeded, once, in writing a piece that 
“sounded like ‘jazz,’” which is the same as saying that most 
of the arrangements do not sound like “jazz.” 

The fact is that the “ad libbing” soon got tiresome be- 
cause it was always so badly done. Scarcely any body of 
musicians could be found who could “keep apart,” that is, 
play different parts. They found that, about half the time, 
they were drifting into the same part—sometimes all on 
the melody, at other times all on the counterpoint. The 
necessity for some sort of an arrangement soon became 
evident, and the arrangers took the matter in hand and 
made what all the world now recognizes as refined “jazz,” 
or the offspring of “jazz.” For to say there is no “jazz” 
at present is hair-splitting, quarreling over terms, which 
mean one thing for one person and another for another. 

For the sake of convenience let us call all music that is 
played by the modern “jazz” orchestra “jazz,” whether the 
players play the printed arrangement or “jazz” it. Then 
we will discover that out of the ugly, barbarous “jazz” of a 
few years ago a beautiful popular art has arisen, with 
reservations, of course, 

The reservations might as well at this point be met and 
disposed of. They are manifold and regrettable. One of 
them is the unfortunate, stupid, silly, splitting of the 
tempo—that is to say, giving an accent to every eighth note 
of the rhythm. This is made all the more evident and 
nauseous by the fact that the players dance up and down, 
or, if sitting, dance their feet up and down, to this double 
rhythm. Many of the dancers also break the actual dance 
steps into pieces with this same absurd double rhythm. 

This objection is, of course, made from a strictly musical 
point of view. And the objection becomes all the more 
forceful when one finds this double rhythm used in “jazzed” 
arrangements of classical compositions. For instance, one 
orchestra, consisting of three saxophones, violin, banjo, 
trumpet, trombone, piano and drums, plays an arrange- 
ment of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus.” The effect of the saxo- 
phones and muted trumpet and trombone, with the violin 
playing the well known counterpoint, is really excellent, but 
is spoilt by the drum, banjo and piano making a rhythm 
on every eighth note from the first to last. It becomes dread- 
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fully monotonous, and the public, even the most uncultured, 
would enjoy it more were this objectionable rhythmic fea- 
ture omitted. ‘ : 

Other objections are, the borrowing of classical tunes, ex- 
cept when they are parodied and made humorous—the end- 
less use of Foster tunes and other American folk songs in 
the form of meaningless medleys, and, finally, the fact that 
so much of this music consists of a “verse” entirely lacking 
in inspiration, tacked on to a good refrain, to which the 
composition owes its life. Most of the music is melodically 
commonplace, of course, but it is enlivened and beautified 
to an extraordinary degree by the arrangers, who are, one 
might almost say, the actual makers of it. They must, of 
course, have a tune, and a g one, on which to hang 
their arrangement. The public must have a tune it can 
catch and likes to whistle and sing at work and at play. 
But the tune, as it comes out of the mind of the composer, 
is generally nothing but a tune. The arrangers say that, 
mostly, composers who know nothing about music make the 
most successful popular melodies. They play piano a little, 
perhaps, but have no knowledge of how to write down 


what they play. More often still they are singers, like the, 


minstrels of old, and their inventions must be taken down 
by the arrangers from dictation. 

They are then made up into all sorts of forms. The piano 
arrangement issued for sale is very simple indeed, made to 
suit the capacities of the average American amateur. But 
the player piano arrangements, the orchestra arrangements, 
are highly complex, and could not be written except by a 
skilled musician with a thorough knowledge of counterpoint, 
at least practical counterpoint, and a no less thorough 
knowledge of what Lampe calls the “symphony dance or- 
chestra,” a felicitous term. The arranger must make in- 
troductions, “vamps,” interludes, three or four arrange- 
ments of the melody to be used as desired, and a coda. In 
the comic opera or musical comedy the arranger has to 
write the overture, all of the entrances and exits, dramatic 
interludes, and so on. All he gets is a set of melodies. Out 
of this he makes the work. And it may be true that the 
success of the work depends upon the attractiveness of the 
tunes; but if it fails the arranger gets the blame, though. he 
gets little enough of the credit if it succeeds. 

Yet one must acknowledge that the arrangers have made 
the great American popular music of the day. To them 
is due the credit of having done away with the old com- 
binations of instruments and having introduced into 
popular music the “wind” (wood and brass) effects that 
have become in recent years more and more pronounced in 
classical music. The problem of the arranger was not an 
easy one. First of all he had to contend with the fact that, 
in popular orchestras, all of the instruments are supposed 
to play all the time. There are no rests. Then again, he 
had only a few instruments—frequently only one violin, 
Furthermore, instruments capable of playing inner counter- 
points, such as the clarinet and cello, were either not loud 
enough to be properly heard or unsuitable, too difficult, or 
not of the proper tone color, 

The solution is the American popular orchestra as it now 
stands—two or three saxophones, generally tenor and alto, 
sometimes soprano and bass interchangeable, violin, piano, 
two trumpets (not cornets), tenor trombone, bass tuba, banjo 
and drums. Sometimes two horns are also used, and occa- 
sionally a bass clarinet, of which, however, the tone is too 
dull in comparison with the saxophones for dance purposes, 
Of course in larger orchestras the usual strings are used. 
There are also other instruments such as an ordinary funnel 
played with a trumpet mouthpiece, slide whistles, and all 
sorts of traps, xylophones, bells, which play sometimes mel- 
ody, sometimes harmony. The effect, for instance, of a 
bass xylophone provided with resonators and played with 
four hammers, is exquisite. The player holds two ham- 
mers in each hand and plays harmony. It is an effect worthy 


- to be introduced into the classic orchestra. Saxophones and 


muted brass instruments already have found their place in 
the classic orchestra which will undoubtedly be expanded 
in the direction of color as time goes on.’ In the American 
popular orchestra several kinds of mutes are used on the 
trumpet and trombone, the latest beirig the “kazoo” mute, 
which gives much the same effect as that obtained by the 
children when they put a piece of paper over a comb and 
sing through it. It fits perfectly into the color scheme of 
the orchestra as now constituted. It may be added that a 
debt of gratitude is due the arrangers for having gotten 
rid of the cornet, the trumpet now being in universal use 
(B flat trumpet, not F). Also the B flat clarinet is almost 
universally used at present, the A clarinet only rarely being 
needed, thanks to the skill of the players. 

Also the solo orchestra has arisen, a thing utterly un- 
known and unheard of in the past. The solo orchestra is 
a special combination of instruments controlled by some 
expert and owing its color to his taste and management. 
Among the solo orchestras there is no standardized combina- 
tion of. instruments, each leader or arranger having his 
own ideas and expressing his own personality. And they 
will not play the ordinary arrangement. They, each indi- 
vidually, employ an arranger to do their work for them 
(or the leader does his own arrangement) and assure that 
particular effect that they desire and which soon becomes 
known to devotees as characteristic. These leaders only 
occasionally “jazz” a piece, although most of us would 
think that all they played was “jazz.” There is, however, 
a distinction, a real difference. Once or twice in an even- 
ing they “let themselves go,” putting all the humorous 
touches possible into the music. But most of the music is 
decorously played from the special arrangements made by 
special arrangers and the color of it, musically speaking, is 
highly interesting and effective. 

(To be concluded in next week's issue.) 


O’Brien Under Friedberg Management 
Donnell O’Brien, tenor, is another addition to the list of 
artists being by Annie Friedberg. Mr. O’Brien 
was born in Ireland, but came to this country at an early 
age and has had his entire education here. 





Althouse Sings in Boston 


Paul Althouse, Metropolitan Opera tenor, sang “Elijah” 
in Boston on Easter Sunday afternoon, and two weeks ago 


he appeared in “King Olaf” with the pee a Conn., 
Oratorio Society and in Chicago with the Mendelssohn Club. 
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The First American Singer to Be Engaged 
For Leading Roles at the Paris Opera 





—— _ 


American Music Wins New Laurels 


| 


By Hackett’s Performance at Opéra 


Tenor Is First of Hig Country to 
Wave Main Réle at Great 
Theatre. 


ee 


The tiumph of Mr. Charles Hackett, 
the American tenor, in “Rigoletto” at the 
Paris Opera on Saturday evening added 
another briliiant-page to the record of a 
seaso without parallel in the history of 
american music. 

Never before had an American .male 
singcr held a leading réle on the board 
of the greatest of French lyrie theatres, 
and the event assumed a signizicance 
simi:ar to the appearance of Mr. Albert 
Spalding as violin soloist with the or 
chestra of the Société des Concerts some 
days ago and to the production of Mr. 
Blair Fairchild’s “Dame Libellule’’ at 
the Opéra-Comigue. As in these two cases 
precedent was cstablished in the most 
auspicious circumstances, a precedent 
of American participation in the most 
time-honored musical activities of Eu- 
rope. The path has undoubtedly been 
made smoother by Mr. Hackett's superb 
work for all American singers of real 
talent who aspire to artistic consecra- 
tion in France. 


Artistic Performance. 

The American tenor’s interpretation of 
the part of the Duke, aside from its his- 
toric importance, deserves analysis as a 
purely artistic performance. It was an 
exeelien! exhibition of musicianship and 
fully entitled the singer to the splendid 
ovation which he received. The réle is 
one of the most thankless known to the 
operatic tenor, presenting formidable 
technic... difficulties and offering less 
than the usua! chances for making an 
impression. 

The Duke is as important to the action 
as-Rigoletto himself, but this import- 
ance is not always recognised by the 
snectator. There is a tendency to focus 
atlention on the baritone, even at the 
moments, as in the quartet, when the 
true, artistic centre of interest is the 
tenor. Then there is the most serious 
test of the air in the first scene. The 
ienor has no chance to warin to his 
work. He must atiack a solo requiring 
consummate musicianship immediately 
after the rise of the curtain, before ‘his 
contact with the orchestra is as* per- 
fectly established as it will be later, be- 
fore he has really paced off the stage, as 
it were, and while he feels the restless- 
ness of an audience still preoccupied 
with i.e matters of adjustment, not yet 
settled in a manner conducive to the e- 
joyment of the piece. 


Test of Success. 

To he able to grip his public at a 
moment so unfavorable psychologically 
is the great test of success in the part. 
Mr. Hackett was more than equal to it. 
From the first line, he held his auditory 
as if under a spell. The call for encore 
was immediate and insistent. and there 
was a moment) when it seemed that it 
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would be difffeult to continue without 
a third singing. 

Thereafter, dospite the excellent mter- 
pretation of tare réle of Gilda by Mmic. 
Ritter-Ciampi -and of that of Rigoletto 
by Signor Betthistini, the Americana was 
the ‘commanding figure of the caste The 
handicaps of the Duke's part seemed 
to vanish, so; perfectly were they sur- 
mounted by the foree of a remarkable 
; temperament. and a faultless technique. 

Of that technique, too muda can 
searcely be said. It is the means by 
which ove of' the finest male woices is 
able to avoid the slightest appearance of 
strain or effort. It is Jike the skill in 
fence which, gives a strong arm and a 
sharp bladed their ‘full thrusting force. 
Nothing coulld be more inspiring to the 
vocal studeart than to follow tae manner 
in which Mr. Hackett reaches: and holds 
a series of bYi¢h notes without the shadow 
of a fault, wad with an ease and grace 
worthy of gall praise. 


Acting Excellent. 

Mr. Hackistt’s acting also deserves men- 
tion. Just as nature has given him a 
voicc of emtraordinary clarity and re- 
markable dimbre, which ‘Ae uses with 
intelligence; and skill, so also he has the 
advantage @f a handsome person and 
graceful msinner, to witich he gives 
additional force by a histrionie method 
which reveals careful self-criticism. In 
the réle of ;Duke of Maatua, he seems 
for the moment truly a smvereign prince 
of ithe Remaismnce, lordly, gracefully 
indolent, ddficately and heartlessly gay. 
Threefourtlas of the force of illusion 
carried by the ‘productton on Saturday 
was due precisely to Mr., Hackett’s amaz- 
ing fitness flor the part. 
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Scored An Immediate 
Triumph at His Debut 
as the Duke in 
“RIGOLE FTO” 
On Saturday Evening, 


April 8 





The Notice Herewith is Repro- 
duced Photographically from the 
New York Herald (Paris Edition) 
of April 10, 1922 
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“There’s Music in the Air” around these parts, 
this being New York’s annual Music Week. 
silanes 


Vaughan Williams, English composer, is coming 
over here shortly to direct the first American per- 
formance of his “Pastoral” symphony at a music 
festival. One hopes it will turn out to be a more 
interesting work than his “London” symphony. 

-—-_ @-—--- 

The fact that Carl Fischer’s fiftieth anniversary 
in the music publishing business took place last 
January has only just now come out. The occasion 
was observed quietly in the house through a testi- 
monial and bronze tablet presented to the veteran 
head by the employees. Heartiest congratulations 
from the Musica Courter to Mr. Fischer on his 
golden business anniversary. 

eee, ens 


A Federal judge refused to restrain the publish- 
ers of “Kalua” from continuing to publish that 
popular number which, the publisher of “Darda- 
nella” alleges, was in part borrowed from that for- 
mer favorite. It seems almost as if this judge must 
have known something about music. What has be- 
come of that case, by the way, in which another 
jurist appeared able to discover a resemblance be- 
tween an operatic aria and a popular song which a 
musician would scarcely even suspect ? 

rk 


Look out for your laurels, Sara Bernhardt, Eleo- 
nora Duse and all ye younger and lesser stars of the 
drama! The “legit” is threatened with an operatic 
invasion. _No sooner does Geraldine whisper to the 
Gerryflappers that it is quite possible her next ap- 
pearance on Broadway may be under Master David 
Belasco, than Impresario Wagner counters for Our 
Mary by announcing that it is within the possibilities 
that she may be seen here next fall in Maeterlinck’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande” without the Debussy music, 
and with the other Wagner dramatic star, Sidney 
Blackmer, as Pelleas. 


cnennanainid inmates 


The news that Arnold Volpe will head the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music as musical director be- 
ginning next September is welcome to his many 

riends and those who have come under the influ- 
ence of his work. Mr. Volpe is admirably equipped 
to take his post through his years of experience as a 
symphony conductor, violinist, composer and _all- 
around capable musician, Moreover, those who will 
come in contact with him at the conservatory will 
find him a man of high principles. The association 
should prove a happy one. Best wishes to the new 
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musical director of the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music and to that well established institution on 
his acquisition. 
——_@—- - 
Julia Claussen recently listened to a children’s 
concert, presented in Kansas City by the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra, and was prompted to tell a 


reporter of the Kansas City Times the following: 
“The way to kill ‘jazz’ is to create a great cultured 
city. I feel that Kansas City is doing something of 
immense importance, as I was deeply interested in 
watching an audience of children that could listen 
with such close, intelligent attention. This thing 
that you people in Kansas City are doing, in training 
the children to love the great works of the masters, 
is greater even than building with stone and mortar.” 
——- @} -- - 
It is announced that Bruno Walter, who is coming 


over next year, has been invited by Walter Damrosch_ 


to conduct three concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the first time in many years that 
that orchestra will have been conducted by any con- 
ductor not of the Allied nations. Bruno Walter is 
a native of Berlin and came into prominence, like 
Artur Bodanzky, as one of the disciples of Gustav 
Mahler, Incidentally, the statement issued by the 
Symphony Society is announcing Walter’s coming 
was incorrect in calling him “director” of the Vienna 
Opera. He was one of the conductors there for a 
term of years, but never director. 
—-- —@-- 


H. T. P., of the Boston Transcript, has heard 
from Philadelphia that the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion is casting eyes toward that city of brotherly 
love with the idea of substituting a season there for 
the annual one in New York. He adds: “As yet 
these plans are tentative; but if they ripen, why 
should they not be broadened to include Boston as 
well? One opera company—the Metropolitan—for 
New York; another for the other three major cities 
seemed the wise and profitable arrangement for 
America, Yet in all probability not a Bostonian will 
lift a hand to further such a project. It is easier to 
say twice a week; ‘I wish we had opera.’” 

HO 


MRS. ROSE GRAINGER 


Nobody in the musical world is more widely 
known or more generally liked than Percy Grainger. 
Sympathy from all goes out to him in the terrible 
loss that he has suffered in the accidental death of 
his mother, for the relations between him and her 
were of a closeness and warmth such as are rarely 
continued between mother and son in adult life. 
Mrs. Grainger, herself a musician of no mean order, 
and his first teacher, early detected the unusual tal- 
ent in her son and devoted herself to its develop- 
ment. After the possibilitiés of music education in 
his native Australia had been exhausted, it was she 
who took him to Frankfurt, oversaw his studies 
there and then went on to London where in 1901 he 
began the career which has been so brilliant, a career 
that could not have attained its proportions without 
the constant aid and encouragement of his mother. 
She lived with him always, smoothing his pathway 
and helping him with advice and wise counsel. 
There was a touching affection between them. 
That, owing to the severe illness, from which she 
had not fully recovered, he was unable to see her 
before leaving for the coast, will have made the 
blow especially hard for Mr. Grainger to bear. No 
one who had come in contact with Mrs. Grainger 
could fail to realize her qualities of charm and to 
admire the unselfish devotion with which she gave 
herself to aiding the work of her son, a devotion 
that was returned in full by him. 


a 
THE NINTH 


A re-hearing of the Beethoven Ninth after sev- 
eral years confirmed in us once for all an opinion 
which has long been forming, viz: that, far from 
being the crowning glory of symphonic music and 
the greatest masterpiece of the greatest master, it 
is, on the contrary, one of the weakest of his works. 
Were it not indeed for the marvellous second 
movement, the so-called scherzo, none of it would 
represent Beethoven at his best. This swan song 
no more represents the greatness of Beethoven than 
“Parsifal” does that of Wagner. We have never 
been able to understand the species of self-hypnotism, 
which, because the Ninth is the longest Beethoven 
symphony and calls for larger forces than any of the 
others to perform it, appears to convince so large a 
part of the listening world (and especially the Ger- 
man element) that the Ninth is as large spiritually 
as it is, so to say, physically. The first movement 
does not compare with several other of his first 
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PREDICTION 
++ - — 

Chicago, May 1, 1922.—It is the firm belief 
of this clairvoyant of the Musica Courier 
that by the time this telegram appears in print 
it will have been announced officially that 
Giorgio Polacco is to be artistic director of the 
Chicago Civic Opeta Association for the sea- 
son of 1922-23; that Clark A. Shaw has al- 
ready been appointed business manager, and 
that no general director will be selected. Presi- 
dent Samuel Insull or Director Max Pam will 
have directorial authority given him by the 
board of directors. It is also likely that Edith 
Mason will not be with the Chicago company 
next season, but she may sing at another 
American opera house. 

(Signed) Rene Devries. 











movements. It is not at all in the class with those 
from either the third or the fifth symphony. The 
third movement is long and drearisome. The second 
theme is indeed a lovely tune (the first, by the way, 
is a first cousin to the slow movement from the 
“Pathetique Sonata”) but Beethoven does not de- 
velop it as he would have in his young and vigorous 
days. And even in the splendid performances given 
it by the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Oratorio 
Society’s chorus under Mengelberg’s expert baton 
(his sixty-third or sixty-fourth performance of the 
work) the choral finale, with its impossibly high 
writing for the voice, sounded no better than it 
usually does. The fact that Beethoven chose this 
particular tune—far from one of his best ones— 
upon which to build up the concluding movement 
convinces one that the mighty genius was not at 
the height of his powers when this final work was 
written. Without doubt the gradual increase of the 
malady from which he died only four years later, 
combined with his complete deafness, had taken 
him beyond the pinnacle of his creative develop- 
ment and weakened his critical judgment of his own 
work. Needless to say this is not written for the 
purpose of criticising the Ninth symphony. It is 
set down here merely to point out that to proclaim 
it the great masterpiece of all masterpieces is the 
best way to do a disservice to the memory of the 
immortal composer. 
a 


MUNICH DEFENDED 


Answering an editorial which recently appeared 
in these pages, accusing Munich, the Bavarian cap- 
ital, of holding up the strangers whom it invites 
to come to it for the annual operatic festival and 
the Oberammergau play, our correspondent in that 
city, Albert Noelte, writes as follows: 


Finally I should like to make a plea in behalf of our 
good city of Munich, whose hospitality to foreigners is 
rather hard hit by an editorial in the Musica, Courter of 
March 22. 

It is true that foreigners entering Bavaria are subjected to 
some inconvenience, especially regarding passports. But it 
has to be considered that we are constantly threatened by a 
flood of unwished-for elements from the East, by an 
invasion of Bolshevist agents, who threaten to rouse again 
the hardly quieted political waves to riotous turbulency. 
Munich has experienced all the sufferings Bolshevism car- 
ries in its wake and it may be we have become a bit over- 
anxious and that underling-officials have made deplorable 
mistakes. Overofficiousness, however, is something which 
especially the Bavarian native abhors, no matter if he or 
someone else is being molested by it. Therefore the judg- 
_— passed upon us seems rather hard and a bit too gen- 
eral. 

It is also true that foreigners arriving in Munich are 
being held up for a tax for the privilege of staying. But 
the expenses of running a city like Munich with its multi- 
tude of public institutions have reached an enormous height 
and cannot be carried alone by the native inhabitants. And 
since all foreigners coming here may benefit by our really 
fine, well-kept public institutions, it seems, in consideration 
of the financial sacrifices which they afford, but fair that 
the expenses be sustained by all. I do not know if this is 
political argument of convincing force, but it may seem a 
fair one to all who know and appreciate the real situation. 
If mistakes are made by overofficious ials, . they are 
surely regretted and an 1 rectified by the real author- 
ities. For the rest, Americans may be assured of the un- 
changed hospitable spirit of Bavaria’s capital city. 

All right, Mr. Noelte! You are quite right to 
plead for your own city. But having lived in this 
country for years and had your musical education 
here, you know how annoying it is to ai American 
to be “done.” And inviting strangers to come in- 
side the gates, then charging them for permission 
to come, demanding three times what the natives 
pay when they get there and making them pay petty 
little taxes for the privilege of staying there, is the 


American’s idea of being “done.” -We shall not be 
surprised if Americans shun Bavaria this season. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We know at last why the prima donnas and some 
of the pianists are so proud, for does not the Eighth 
Psalm read: “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon, and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” 

nme 

Much amusement was created by the letter of 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, published in this column last 
week, in which he suggested the installation of an 
electrical clapping machine at the Metropolitan to 
take the place of the present human paid claque. 
Of course modern invention should supplant in 
everything the crude methods of other days, but 
such an ancient institution as the claque ought to be 
treated with some degree of respect and veneration. 
Most persons do not know how old the claque really 
is. Its inventor was no less a personage than Nero, 
who not only put to death all who failed to applaud 
his performances, but also organized a legion of 
5,000 horny palmed and leather lunged young men, 
whose duty it was to cheer and applaud the Em- 
peror. Suetonius spoke of the applause for Nero as 
consisting of three kinds: “‘Bombus,’ or a muffled 
and continuous noise ; ‘testae,’ which was a real hand 
clapping, and ‘imbrices,’ uproarious enthusiasm.” 
The regular applause was done by striking one palm 
against the other, or by beating the palm of the left 
hand with the fingers of the right, or by striking 
together the backs of both hands. Finger snapping, 
such as is done by Spanish dancers to render the 
sound of castanets, also was a form of applause. 
Another part of the Roman claquer’s duty was to 
shout at the appearance of Nero, “Hail! Hail! How 
fair thou art! Thou art August! Thou art Apollo!” 
In the meantime Burus and Seneca were in the habit 
of motioning to the regular populace to join in the 
“enthusiasm.” These are valuable suggestions for 
our opera singers, and there is no reason why they 
should not follow the example of Nero in at least 
this one thing. 

nre 

From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of recent date one 
learns that at the Junior Music Club composition 
contest there, Alice McGhee won first prize with the 


“Mana-Zucca Glide.” 
» 


“Zip” communicates zippily: “A professor of 
psychology at the University of Pennsylvania says 
that while brains are helpful, they are not necessary. 
I knew that when I first began to read about the 
salaries of opera tenors.” 

ReeRre 


Sir Conan Doyle’s statement: “After death there 
are three days of absolute rest.” We wish the story 
of why Geraldine Farrar left the Metropolitan would 
die. 

eRe 

What was to be expected is happening in Paris, 
where, as the MusicaL Courter has a sibel Wag- 
ner is the order of the day operatically, or, as the 
Boston Transcript. puts it: “Wagner is readily re- 
establishing himself as the ‘bread-winner’ of the 
Opéra in Paris even as in the years before the war. 
No pieces in ‘the standard repertory’ are more as- 
sured of profitable audiences than are his. ‘Rhein- 
gold’ for which the Parisians have a curious liking, 
and ‘Die Walkiire’ are in current performance ; while 
‘Parsifal’ and ‘Lohengrin’ are on the way to restora- 
tion. Even the d’Indys of French music consent 
to Wagner.” 

nme 

That chap who discovered “cold light” is no real 
inventor, for we saw the same frozen glint in the 
eye of the first newspaper employer whom we ever 
asked for a raise of salary. 

eRe 


Of what educational value is grand opera after 
all? During the very last performance at the Metro- 
politan we heard an usher in the lobby humming 
“Ka-lua.” 

nme 

Many young and other Americans are going to 
read the recently published “Life of George West- 
inghouse” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) who never will 
know that a man named Haydn ever was in the 
world. 


On the other hand, no one really cares whether 
time eventually will answer the headline of the 
Tribune critic in his column of last Sunday: “Who 
Wrote the Libretto of ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’?” Should he . 


be discovered, and still alive, he deserves a light jail 
sentence, 
nne 

We have a sad and dreadful suspicion that, out- 
side of “Samson and Delilah,” the works of Saint- 
Saéns soon will disappear into the place where those 
of Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Henselt, Raff, Gold- 
mark, Meyerbeer, and Moszkowski are resting. 

nRe 

Apropos, a new life of Saint-Saéns by Arthur 
Hervey has just been published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The same persons hereintofore mentioned 
whose existence will be spent without knowledge of 
Haydn may be expected to remain similarly ignorant 
about Saint-Saéns, one of the most gifted, brilliant 
and versatile mentalities the world ever has known. 

ne, ese 
Editor Variationettes: 

Upon my recent visit to Anniston, Ala., a prominent vocal 
t r of Montgomery told me the following: 

“It was during a lesson with a young lady vocal student 
and she was studying Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘A 
Moonlight Song,’ your own lyric running as follows: 

‘The moonlight shimmers thro’ the vine 
That to my porch is clinging’ 
but the said student did not seem to notice that she sang 
as follows: 
‘The moonlight shimmies thro’ the vine.’ 

“Of course I made the request that the next time the 

moonlight made such an assault upon the dignity of a poor 
like myself, that I should be present, for I was sure 
it was under the influence of ‘moonshine.’ 


Yours for phun, 
- Joun Proctor Mitts.” 


From M. B. H. written on a piece of brown gro- 
cery paper: “I reported to you recently about the 
rising price of onions. Well, they have dropped 
again, from 50 to 80 per cent. Isn’t it lucky that 
this happens just as the Opera closes? By the way, 
the first bunched rhubarb of the season is 4 to 5 
cents a bunch, wholesale. Maybe you could tell 
Gatti-Casazza to lay in a good stock for the beards 
of the priests and prophets in ‘Aida’ and ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ next winter. The spinach they have 
worn heretofore is quite expensive.” 

eRme 

A contemporary rises to ask whether a sack- 
but is a one-button sack? Yes, on the same theory 
that the receptacle one shakes salt out of, at the 
table, is a psaltery. 

ne 

A grand opera written by King Solomon has been 
discovered by impresario Raoul Ginsbourg and pro- 
duced by him at Monte Carlo, This seems to prove 
that Solomon was not so wise after all, unless he had 
no prima donnas nenong ap a Mrs. Solomons. 


Mrs. A. T. King is the oldest member of the 
Musica Courter staff, both in age and in length 
of service. She is over eighty. However, no one 
ever gets truly old on the Musicat Courter. To 
show how youthful Mrs. King really is, we offer in 
evidence her note of April 22, as below: 


Dear Mr. Liebling: : 
“Music Hall” won the Grand National race at Liverpool, 


England, recently. 
Sincerely, 
eRe 
If the truth were known, Mrs. King probably is 
betting on Morvich for the Kentucky Derby, as we 
are. 


A. T. Kine. 


neme 
Rocky Mount, N. C., April 16, 1922. 
Dear “Variationettes” :— 2 ; 

Your apology for inserting that “unmusical article by 
Baron Rosen from the Saturday Evening Post was hardly 
necessary, to my humble way of thinking, because the 
average musician needs light and a plenty of it, on political 
affairs I regret to say it, but the great majority of 
musicians are absolutely ignorant as to why or how the 
Wilsons, the Lloyd Georges, the Clemenceaus, etc., are able 
to befuddle millions of people to shed rivers of blood. I 
have been associating with musicians all my life and I find 
that the greater the artist musically the more and greater 
is his ignorance about things in general and things politi- 
cal in particular. Hence you deserve all kinds of credit 
for inserting such very timely reading matter for the 
average musician surely needs it. Who is this Baron 
Rosen? Yours very truly, 


eRe 
The saying that “There is no short cut to art,” 
does not take cognizance of Artur Bodanzky’s very 
abbreviated versions of the Wagner operas as given 
these days at the Metropolitan, 
nme 


L. G. SHAFFER. 


Anna Fitziu was invited to make a speech at the 
Mundell Club in Brooklyn last Saturday. Her sub- 


PI 
ject was “The Importance of Musical Clubs.” Miss 
Fitziu had been up rather late the evening before 
with some friends around the convivial poker table 
and she says that it was difficult for her not to open 
her address by saying: “Clubs are very important, 
but, oh dear, how much more important was the 
spade last evening which didn’t arrive after I had 
raised the pot on a four flush,” 

nrne 

The sensationally successful season revival of 
Gilbert-Sullivan light opera has just come to a close 
in London, with 4,000 persons turned away from 
the final performance. Whenever a Gilbert Sullivan 
revival turns out to be profitable, nearly everyone 
arches eyebrows, looks at everyone else in sur- 
prise, and says grudgingly: “What do you think of 
that?” The immortality of the Gilbert-Sullivan 
works should not occasion surprise. They survive 
just as Beethoven’s symphonies and Wagner’s music 
dramas survive. The reason for their longevity is 
that they are the best of their kind. 

nme 

Do you reniember that Deems Taylor said he 
considered “La Donna e Mobile” from “Rigoletto,” 
a trashy tune, that we quoted his utterance in this 
column, and that our Musicat Courter colleague in 
Europe, César Saerchinger, wrote to us all the way 
overseas, giving us fits for giving Deems Taylor 
praise for giving courageous utterance to what he 
believed? Well, without trying to prove Taylor, 
Saerchinger, or ourself either right or wrong, we 
reprint what the New York Times (April 30) pub- 
lished from its musical correspondent in Paris, re- 
garding the debut there of Charles Hackett, at the 
Grand Opera: 

The tenor appeared April 8 in “Rigoletto,” thus described 
by one of the American dailies published in English in 

aris: 

“Mr, Hackett’s Duke was a revelation to hundreds in the 
audience, particularly to those Latins who persist in the 
belief that America is an arid waste so far as music is con- 
cerned, and to whom it causes such visible pain and anguish 
to admit, however slightly, that America has ever produced 
an artist in any wise worth listening to or considering 

“Of course everybody waited for the ‘Donna e mobile’ in 
the last act. As Mr. Hackett sang it, it was one of the 
few times I did not wish it had never been written!” 

eee 

And do you remember what Sousa said, about 
jazz being “dance music for cripples?” Very well; 
here comes Ludwig Lewisohn, in his newly issued 
book “Up Stream,” a sort of chalienge to a certain 
kind of Americanism, and in one place he remarks 
about our latest popular songs: 

Has any other people ever expressed its Dionysiac mood 
so spiritlessly as in jazz, the new dances, the common 
cabaret? And yet listen well to this raucous, synco- 
pated music—not music so much as sheer, rude rhythm— 
like the stamping feet and clapping hands of rude, old orgi 
astic folk-dances. Now and then, in the tunes, you come 
upon a vain and melancholy cry—a cry of torment, a cry 
of liberation. Read the words of the popular songs—~sung 
in a million parlors every evening by shop-girls, typists, 
laundresses, even college girls to their “beaux.” They are 
illiterate and vulgar and indescribably mean. But what 
imperious instinct cursed and beaten into hiding will not 
show the ugly marks of the slave? The choruses of these 
songs are ugly because they dare not be beautiful, stealthy 
because they dare not be frank. But in dance and song and 
ragtime there is a craving for rhythm—the rhythm of the 
world that is sex and poetry and freedom. It is an ugly, 
hoarse, tortured rhythm—like the dancing of a crippled 


child. 
neRme*e 
On the other hand, Alfredo Casella, the famous 
Italian modernistic composer who visited this coun- 
try recently, returned to his native land and told 
interviewers: “Without a doubt, the United States 
within a century will have a magnificent national 
art. I was greatly impressed by the Indian music 
and the negro ‘jazz,’ music of a most modern type 
and interesting in the highest degree.” 
ee 
We have received a membership card and an 
insignial button from the Sacramento Days of "49 
Whisker Club. Being ineligible for membership at 
present and not desirous of changing the Grecian 
smoothness of our countenance, we have passed 
the matter on to H. O. Osgood, our trusty aide-de- 
office, who possesses in luxurious abundance the 
primary qualification for joining the hirsute Sac- 
ramento organization. When H. O. O. received 
our gift he merryjested: “Oh, I fall hair to it, do 
.c 
eeme 
Willie—“I want to go to some of those ‘Pop’ 
concerts.” 
Nillie—“Why ?” 
Willie—“Well, that’s the kind where you can pop 
in and out, aren’t they?” 
ene 
Wibllie’s English cousin says that they call them 
“Pop” concerts because of the ginger pop con- 
sumed there. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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CRITIC SPEAKS BY RADIO 


“If we are to have real native American music, 
we must begin with the little children,” Herman 
Devries, music critic of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can, told an audience of probably one hundred 
thousand in a talk over the radio at the formal open- 
ing of the Westinghouse Station in the Common- 
wealth Edison Building, April 1, speaking at the 
invitation of Morgan L. Eastman, musical director 
of the Westinghouse musical concerts. Mr. Devries’ 
talk in full follows: 

In introducing the concert of the evening, in which I un- 
derstand, the artists are all Americans, it has been suggested 
that I talk of American music. Rather, I beg to talk of the 
music of Americans. 

Some people have declared that Americans are not musi- 
cal; that they are cold and hard and care nothing for art. 
That is not true. The native American may not be a musi- 
cian, but he loves music. Music is everywhere. Americans 
make most of the musical instruments made in the entire 
world, Musical instruments of some kind are to be found 
in the great majority of American homes. Americans buy 
phonograph records and player piano rolls by the millions 
and work them overtime. 

The movie houses, the candy shops, the restaurants, clubs 
and all places where Americans gather have music. Very 
often it is poor music, and even bad music, but it is music. 

In the season in Chicago and other large cities the opera 
performances are crowded, concerts are attended by large 
audiences, and even in the smaller places mediocre artists 
draw good crowds, Americans love music, but they let some 
one else make it for them. 

Too often they waste that love on an unworthy object, 
but that is not their fault. Understanding is the essence of 
love and so they love the music they can understand. 

Ther why is it we have no real American music? Every 
inducement to stimulate the creative force among American 
composers is put forth. Prizes for compositions are offered 
by leading philanthropists, contests are organized and the 
symphony orchestras are open to native talent. But serious 
attempts to put on programs of nothing but American com- 
positions have met with apathy by the public. American 
composers as a class are still in the formative period. In 
the colloquial term of the day, “they have not arrived.” 

American children are not taught a taste for good music. 
They merely acquire their musical tastes as they grow up. 
Tiey want music and they do not know the good from the 
bad. 

We do not let our children acquire their religion or their 
morals or their speech in that haphazard way. These things 
are taught the child in his home by his parents as early as 
he can understand. Why not teach him his music in the 
same way? 

The development of a child's musical sense should and 
can be begun as soon as he is able to understand anything. 
Even before he can talk, he can hear, and the germ of cor- 
rect musical values may be implanted. 

If the American love for music is to be made discrimi- 
nating, this familiarizing the little ones with the best in 
music must be done early. If we are to have great Ameri- 
can artists and composers, and a discriminating American 
public—in a word, if we are to have real native American 
music—we must begin with the American children, Teach 
them rigni habits in music, as you teach them right habits 
in the other phases of life. 

“Bring up the child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” is an adage as true in 
music as it is in morals, 


: cence peectorem 
THE METROPOLITAN 


The esteemed American in a special article on 
next season’s Metropolitan program stated that the 
opening performance would be “L’Africaine,” with 
Jeritza and Gigli in the leading roles. Except for 
the facts that “L’Africaine”—if given at all next 
year—will not come until the end of the season, 
and that Mme, Jeritza will not sing in “L’Africaine” 
—the American is quite correct. About as correct 
as it was in the names of some of the German sing- 
ers, calling Bohnen “Bonn” and Taucher “Fauchs.” 
If all, or even most of the rumors flying about turn 
out to be true, it should be a very interesting season. 
“Siegfried” and “Meistersinger” are to be revived 
(with Eddie Johnson as the tenor, it is said.) “Tann- 
hauser” seems to be sure and so is “Der. Rosen- 
kavallier.” “Mona Lisa,” by Max Von Schillings, 
is on the tapis, but may perhaps hold over to an- 
other season, “Butterfly,” one hears, is to descend 
upon Lucrezia Bori, with Galli-Curci as a possibil- 
ity for a few performances, while the mantle of 
“Carmen” will fall upon Florence Easton, who has 
already proved her worth in the part, with one or 
two performances promised to the German singer, 
Sigrid Onegin. Chaliapin, it is understood, will be 
here for twelve performances, which are likely to be 
divided evenly among “Boris,” ‘“Mefistofeles” 
( Boito), “Don Carlos” and perhaps “The Barber of 
Seville,” or instead, it is hinted, “Ivan the Terrible.” 

The make-up of the German contingent that is 
coming seems to be pretty well established, the 
names mentioned being Barbara Kemp and_ Delia 
Reinhart, sopranos, with a chance that Maria’ Ivo- 
gun may be taken for some special performances ; 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto; Kurt Taucher, tenor ; 
Schutzendorf and Bohnen, baritones, and Paul Ben- 
der, bass-baritone. Of singers not German it is 


credibly reported that Edward Johnson, who was 
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born in Canada but has made his career entirely in 
the United States and Italy, will join the ranks, and 
one of the younger Italian tenors, Lauri Volpi, is 
said to be coming for part of the season. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza will, it is presumed, make his 
usual preliminary announcement before sailing for 
Europe in the early part of May. 


Bie se ENE 


N. F. OF M. C. MAKES CHANGES IN 
YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTESTS 


The Official Bulletin of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs carries the following changes and 
additions to the rules governing the Young Artists’ 
Contests : 

Contestants must enter in their own STATE Contest. 

All contestants must be native born or of naturalized 
American parents. If studying in another State, but being 
even partly supported by parents or friends in the Home 
State, they are eligible to enter only in the State from 
which they receive their maintenance. 

Anyone supporting himself entirely in another State may 
enter from that State without any specified period of 
residence. 

Contestants in voice must be between the ages of twenty 
and thirty years; contestants in violin and piano must be 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty years. : 

Winners from the State Competitions must receive from 
the judges a final average of eighty-five per cent. before 
entering the District Contest; winners from the District 
Contest to the National Contest must have an average of 
eighty-five per cent. If the difference in the grade is only 
a fraction of a point between two (or perhaps three) con- 
testants, they must have another hearing of the same num- 
bers before different judges. 

All contestants must obligate themselves to enter the 
District Contest, should they become State Winners; 
District Winners must obligate themselves to enter the 
National Contest; a National Winner must promise to 
put himself under the management of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, if desired. _ 

Any young artist having placed himself or herself under 
professional management, is not eligible to enter the compe- 
titions of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Instead of contestants making their own selections from 
a published list of compositions, as in preceding contests 
held by the National Federation of Music Clubs, they must 
give specified or required numbers and also have in re- 
serve, compositions designated in the printed official list. 

The paragraph of particular interest in this is that 
one making any young artist already under profes- 
sional management ineligible for the N. F. M. C. 
contests. In the New York State contest of 1921, 
the vocal competitions, both for men and women, 
were won by professional singers, both of whom 
withdrew, so that New York was represented in the 
national contests by the young .man and woman 
who had won second place in the State contests. 
This was an injustice all around. 

The paragraph in regard to the attainment of an 
85 per cent. mark by the contestants in State and 
district contests is also of interest. There were con- 
testants, district winners, in the last national con- 
test who had no business there, their lack of talent 
reflecting seriously upon the district which sent 
them. 

The 85 per cent. minimum is an_ excellent 
thing. It would be interesting to know, however, 
if the system of scoring points as heretofore pre- 
scribed by the Federation still remains in force. It 
was antiquated and incorrect, the value put upon 
the various branches of an artist’s equipment being 
entirely out of the correct proportions. 


eek ae 


BOSTON MOVES 


H. T. P. in the Boston Transcript notes that the 
Boston Symphony concerts are not to begin next 
season until the middle of October instead of at 
the beginning, as the custom has always been here- 
tofore. He also suggests that it is high time to 
abandon eight o’clock as the hour of beginning. 
“From the earliest times the evening concerts of 
the band have begun at eight o’clock. It was the 
custom in the early eighties to go at that hour to 
hall or theater; to it the subsequent departure of 
homeward suburban trains was timed. It is not the 
custom of 1922 to seek the pleasures of playhouse 
or concert room at eight o'clock. Eight-fifteen, 
eight-twenty, in some cities eight thirty has become 
the usual hour. Even on the railroads of New Eng- 
land time tables have changed once or twice since 
1881; while a well advised suburban public now 
prefers automobiles and trolley cars as homegoing 
means. In city after city of the United States there 
are symphony concerts on Saturday evenings. No- 
where but in Boston do they begin at eight. Else- 
where eight-fifteen is nearly the universal hour. 
er True, eight o’clock (as some will say) was 
the hour of ‘old Boston’; but unless these upholders 
of tradition yield timely, eight-thirty will become 
the actual hour for the concert hall of a Boston quite 
willing to be new.” 


, May 4, 1922 


FAIRCHILD VISITS AMERICA 


Blair Fairchild, the American composer, who has 
resided for many years in Paris, has just come to 
America for a short visit. He will remain for a 
few days in New York and then go to the West, not 
returning to Paris probably until the early fall. Mr. 
Fairchild is one of the few American composers 
who has had a real success with his work in Europe. 
His ballet, “Dame Libellule,” which means “Lady 
Dragonfly,” was given for the first time at the Opera 
Comique in Paris this season and has proved such 
a success that it has been decided by the manage- 
ment to place it in the regular repertory. This 
means that it will continue to be performed in com- 
ing seasons and is an honor that is rarely conferred 
upon any work, . Certainly it is the first time that 
any such honor has been conferred on a work by 
an American, 

Mr. Fairchild has also written a large number of 
chamber music compositions and works for solo in- 
struments which have been performed frequently 
in Paris and in various parts of Europe, and it is 
a great pity that, simply because the composer is not 
willing to push himself, these works have not been 
given in America. As he says himself, the works 


‘are published and those who wish to give them may 


do so, It is certainly one of the great weaknesses 
of every endeavor in this country looking toward 
the propagation to American music that such en- 
deavor is almost invariably sectional and almost 
nobody takes the trouble to look diligently for works 
of merit by American composers which may be per- 
formed whether their composers are willing to push 
them or not. Some composers, like Mr. Fairchild, 
have too much dignity and are too retiring to beg 
for performances. 

Mr. Fairchild is greatly interested in the progress 
of American music and the question of the Ameri- 
can idiom. He would, like the rest of us, like to 
know what American music is and what it will ulti- 
mately be when it arrives at its full development. 
One of his expressed opinions is ‘exceedingly inter- 
esting and that is, that musical idiom moves in 
cycles. He points out that there was a period when 
nearly all music was of the nature of Bach; then 
music changed until it was all of the nature of 
Mozart, Beethoven and the other composers of that 
time. During the Wagner period most music was 
more or less Wagnerian, and now it appears that 
nearly all music is slightly influenced by the style 
of Debussy. He considers that it is quite natural 
that American composers of the day should write 
in this same style, or at least in a style somewhat 
influenced by it, and that that does not necessarily 
prove any lack of Americanism or of foreign 
influence. 

Mr. Fairchild also tells us that the youngest 
school of present day France has abandoned the 
Debussy style and is adapting a style chiefly notable 
for its vigor and energy—a style more or less heroic. 
It must be added that Mr. Fairchild has a very 
strong belief in the future of American music and 
expects the day to arrive when it will perhaps be 
one of the best, if not the best in the world. 


——~©——— 
CARUSO MEMORIAL 


What is the matter with the Caruso Memorial 
Foundation? The interest in it appears very luke- 
warm. The various affairs that have been held in 
and about New York have by no means attracted 
the patronage that was looked for, and, despite the 
long list of well known names that graces the 
Foundation stationery, it seems that money is not 
flowing in in anything like the amounts expected. 
Perhaps the lack of anything more than a very gen- 
eral statement of the purposes for which the memo- 
rial fund is to be raised partly accounts for the in- 
difference, also the fact that one great fund—the 
Juilliard—already exists, the income from which 
will eventually be applied to exactly the sort of 
work the Foundation proposes to undertake. It is 
significant that at the state convention of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Music Clubs, a branch of 
the N. F. M. C., the delegates turned down a sug- 
gestion to contribute to the Foundation in favor of 
a similar fund already established for the benefit of 
local musicians. How much has the Foundation 
taken in up to date? Enough to pay the running 
expenses? And is there any indication that the huge 
amount aimed at will ever be secured? An appro- 
priate memorial to Caruso is something he richly 
deserved and something well worth working for. 
It would be too bad to have a big project such as 
this, designed in his honor, fizzle out for one reason 
or another, To repeat the opening question: What 
is a matter with the Caruso Memorial Founda- 
tion ; 
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LOUISIANA M. T. A. HOLDS ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Louisiana M 
Teachers’ Acanciation tool place ‘Apeil 20, 21 and. 22 at 
Alexandria. Thursday morning was devoted to r tre- 
tion; the address of Siseua te Mier Val Beige 
tet ot "ie no Dan Berg, YF call New ger 

to association, responded ; by agents ° 

given by at ae F. Dunwody, of 


Louisiana eo Pineville, and a meeting of pan 
presidents. These presidents are eee lwina 
Crowley; Ascension, Mrs. W. A. P se 


Avoyelles, Mrs. C. J. Pope, Bunkie; pg eee Lucile 
Singleton, DeRidder ; Bienville, Mrs. G. W. Field, Arcadia; 
Calcasieu, Mrs. E. B. Wrong, Lake Charles; Caldwell, 


Myrtle Rodgers, Grayson; Claiborne, Mrs. H. L. Smith,: 


Homer; DeSoto, Mrs. W. G. Ricks, Mansfield; Baton 
Rouge, H. W. S , Baton Rouge; Grant, Lorena Hurd, 
Colfax: Iberia, Ali Jeffreys, Jeanerette ; Jefferson Davis, 
Shirley Heichelheim, Jennings; Lafayette, Elizabeth Talley, 
Lafayette; Lafourche, Pauline Chol, Thibodaux; LaSalle, 
Mrs. O. A. McIntyre. Good Pine; Lincoln, H. D. Wilson, 
Ruston; Morehouse, Lizzie Connell, Bastrop; Natchitoches, 
Frederick Cooke, Natchitoches ; Orleans, Blanche McCoard, 
Audubon Boulevard, New Orleans; Ouachita, Orlean E. 
Forbes, Monroe; Pointe Coupee, Mrs. Churchill, Lakeland ; 
Rapides, Mrs, FE. Russell, Dias: St. Charles, Marie 
Martin, Hahnville; St. James, Claire Trudeau, Gramercy ; 
St. John the Baptist, Mrs. P. E. Edrington, Reserve; St. 
Mary, Mrs. C. S. Gray, Morgan City; Tangipahoa, Mrs. 
F. Tilley, Hammond; Terrebonne, Margaret Smith, Louma; 
Vernon, Mrs. E. C. Tomlinson, Leesville; Washington, 
Mrs. N. S. Young, Bogalusa; Webster, Mrs. T: ins, 
Minden. 

In the afternoon there was a public school music con- 
ference, at Central High School, at which an interesting 
program was presented under the direction of Mary Con- 


way, New Orleans; =e Eakes, Alexandria; Lillian 
be te Natchitoches. The discussions were led ‘by Mrs. 
J. Brenan, New Orleans, and Ruth —. Lafayette. 

: or and community sing the evening. 

Fray, Aprit 21. 

Friday morning was occupied with a piano conference, 
ansert Vilas read by M. J. Dunwody, Pineville; Mrs. I. B. 
Callier, Alexandria; Carrie gy Baton Rogue, and the 


discussions led by Mrs. Golding Tone Alexandria ; 
Elizabeth Talley, Lafayette ; .. Coley, Vinton, 
and Mrs. F. E. Russell, Alexandri the afternoon there 


was a pees ag program. J. P. Turregano, of Alexan- 
dria, read a paper on “What Music Is Doing for Business,” 
and Lilla Belle Pitts, of Dallas, presented a paper en- 
titled “Music an Essential in Education.” Katherine Chan- 
nelle, of Lake Charles, gave an interesting talk on “Co- 
ordinating Community Interests.” Margaret Jones com- 
pleted the program with a piano solo. That evening there 
was a Parish High School Rally. 
Saturpay, Apri 22. 

Saturday morning was occupied with a voice and organ 
conference at which pers were read by Mrs. E. Welton 
Jones, Shreveport; Iris Burgess, Pineville; Mrs, Arthur 
Schutzmann, Baton |e Mamie Molony, New Orleans. 
The discussions which followed were led by Mrs. M. 
LeBlanc, Baton Rouge; Mrs. C. S. Churchill, Lakeland; 
Prof. A. Deeks, Alexandria. Mrs. Oscar Melton com- 
pleted the program, with Landon Ronald’s prelude and Hage- 
man’s “At the Well.” There was also a business meeting. 

In the afternoon a matinee musicale and tea at the country 
club together with a sight seeing drive occupied the time 
of the delegates. The convention program was completed 
with a piano recital by Giuseppe Ferrata, assisted by Vir- 
ginia Westbrook, soprano. H. F. 





THIRD ANNUAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL AT NAVASOTA 


Navasota, Tex., April 24—The third annual music fes- 
tival, inaugurated and sponsored by the Music Study Club, 
took place April 15 to 19. This annual event has enjoyed 
a success which has pleased the leaders in this movement 
and this year marked a steady progress that is most en- 
couraging. Committees are appointed each year to work 
out the various programs which for the most part have 
been given by local talent. This year out of town musicians 
contributed a program. The chairmen for 1922 were Mrs. 

. H. Knox, president; Ira Blackshear, music memory 
contest; Mrs, S. J. Emory, sacred concert; Julia D. Owen, 
music study club concert; Edna Leake, guest program; 
Miss Owen and Mrs. Emory, choral directors; Nettie Bro- 
sig, prizes, and Mrs. Paul Freeman, printing. An unusual 
feature about this festival is the fact that there is no ad- 
mission charged the public. 

The festival was opened Saturday evening, April 15, 
at the public school auditorium, when a musical program 
was given under the direction of the supervisor of the 
public school, Grace Helen Elting. The final contest in 
music memory also took place at that time. 

Sunday evening there was a sacred concert at the Metho- 
dist Church. Those who participated were Mrs. H. 
Timmons, Ira Blackshear, Mrs. Robert Foster, Mrs. Paul 
Freeman, Katherine Sangster, Mrs. Hunter Yarbrough, 
Edna Leake, Julia D. Ower, Mrs. T. H. Mackie, Mrs. 
Edward Kelley, Bettina Jacobs, Clara Lang, Edna Brig- 
ance and Mrs. Terrell. 

Monday evening the Music Study Club gave an interest- 
ing concert, the program of which was opened by Indian 
songs given in costume by the Junior Music Study Club, 
under the direction of Miss Owen. Neleene Camp gave 
readings and there were vocal and instrumental num 
by Mrs. E. D. Blackshear, Katherine Sangster, Edna Brig- 
ance, Frances Leake, Mrs. Horace Knox, Bettina Jacobs, 
Clara Lang, Mrs. Edward Kelley, Mrs. H. M. Timmons, 
Mrs. T. H. Mackie, Edith Salyer, Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, 
Frances Harris, Ira Blackshear, Julia D. Owen, Edna 
Leake, Mrs. Robert Foster, Mrs. P. Freeman, Mrs. Leonard 
Keller, Mrs. Sam Steele, Mrs. J. H. Powell, Mrs. Joel 
Terrell, Mrs. R. D. Harris, Mabel Glass, Ethel Dean, Nettie 
Brosig. 

The final concert was given by out of town guests. These 
were Elsa Schwartz, Hempstead; Mrs. J. Taliaferro Burtis, 
Madisonville; Elois Smith, Anderson; Mrs. Hendrix Con- 
nelly, Bryan; Mildred Sage, Nacogdochez; Mrs. Charles J. 
Koenig, Houston; Elva Kalt, Houston, Sarah Williams, 
Bryan; Julia Routt, Chappell Hill; Mrs. Webb Howell, 
Bryan. The accompanists were Florence Cushing, Hous- 
ton; Lora H. Nelson, Houston; Ruth Williams, Chappell 
Hill; Mrs. Conway, Bryan, and Edna Leake, vesenacay © 


Harold Bauer Sails 


Harold Bauer, the well known pianist, sailed on the 
nage May 2 to fill concert tours in Europe. Mr. 
Bauer will appear in recitals in Paris and London this 
tp | and give tours in Holland, the English provinces 

candinavia, next October and November. He will 
return to America in early December. 


“Raisa Superb Artist” 
R. E. Johnston is in receipt of the followi aver 
from Mrs. Armen S. Kurkjian, of Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
“Concert wonderful success. Armory packed isa superb 
artist.” 
Raisa and Rimini gave a concert in that city on April 28. 


Chamlee, Not Gigli 
In the issue of April 27 it was stated that Gigli was the 
soloist at the final concert of the Rubinstein Club. This was 
an inadvertent mistake, Mario Chamlee being the artist who 


appeared. 
Russian Opera at the New Amsterdam 


On Monday, May 8, the Russian Grand Opera Company 
will open its first New York season at the New Amster- 


dam Theater. The company, under the direction of Leo 
Foedoroff, left Russia in 1918, and since that time has 
visited the principal cities of the Orient, landing in America 
last December. Several operas that have never been given 
in New York are on the list of the first week's repertory, 
which is as follows: Monday, “Mermaid” or “Russalka,” 
by Dargomizsky ; Tuesday, “Tsar’s Bride,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; Wednesday, “Pique Dame,” by Tschaikowsky ; 
Thursday, “Boris Goudonoff,” by Moussorgsky; Friday, 
“Eugen Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky; Saturday matinee, 
“Demon,” by Rubinstein; Saturday night, “Snegurouchka,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The company consists of principals, 
chorus, orchestra and ballet, from the principal theaters of 
Petrograd, Moscow, etc., and is the first all Russian opera 
company to appear in New York. 


John Steel to Make Spring Tour 


A short spring tour, which will end the latter part of 
May, will conclude John Steel’s season. May 5 will find 
the tenor in Fort Wayne, Ind., after which he will appear 
in Toledo, Columbus, Akron, New Castle, Pa., and several 
other cities throughout Ohio and Pennsylvania. After his 
tour Mr. Steel will go to the Maine woods for a little 
relaxation until July 4, when he is to give a concert at Her- 
shey Park, Pa. Fred C. Hand, of Reading, Pa., has ar- 





Spring Music Festivals 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 

Ann Arbor’s twenty-ninth May Music Festival will 
take place May 17, 18, 19 and Since the retire- 
ment of Dr. Albert A, Stanley, a year ago, the organ- 
ization has been under the direction of Earl Vincent 
Moore, who in collaboration with Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has 
worked out an interesting program. There will be 
six concerts. The soloists include Mario Chamlee, 
» tenor; Adele Parkhurst, soprano; Reinald Werren- 

rath, baritone; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Frieda 
Hempel, soprano; Riccardo Martin, tenor; Willem 
Bachaus, pianist; Florence Easton, soprano; Cyrena 
Van Gordon, contralto; Carl Schlegel, baritone, and 
Rollin Pease, bass. The University Choral Union, a 
children’s chorus, conducted by George Oscar Bowen, 
will present the ensemble numbers. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 


The annual May Festival will be given this year 
in connection with the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and Federated Music Clubs’ Convention, May 
16 to 18, at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Tuesday evening, the Greek masque, “Springtime in 
Hellas,” will be given at sundown, and there will be 
a recital by ye De Ribeaupierre, violinist, and 
other artists. Wednesday afternoon, the Cleveland 
Orchestra will give a symphony program, with Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, as soloist. In the evening a 
choral per formance of Verdi's “Aida” will be sung, 
with chorus, orchestra and soloists. Thursday, there 
will be a chamber music concert by the Nold Trio. 
Other recitals are to be announced. K. H. F, 











ranged with Mr. Steel’s manager, Bradford Mills, for three 
holiday concerts there this year. Geraldine Farrar will a 
pear on Decoration Day, John Steei on July 4, and. Galli- 
Curci on Labor Day. 

Jerry Jarnagin will accompany Mr. Steel and also play 
two groups of solos. The tenor’s program for his spring 
tour follows : “Amarilli, mia bella,” Caccini; “Vittoria, 
mio core,” Carissimi; aria, “Ne pouvant reprimer” (“He- 
rodiade”), Massenet; “Chanson du Coeur Brise,” Moya; 
“Bergere legere”’ (Bergeret, eighteenth century); “A la 
Claire Fontaine” (French-Canadian); “Jeune  Fillette” 
(Bergerette, eighteenth century); “Stornello,”. Cimara; 
aria, “Questa O Quella” (“Rigoletto”), Verdi; “Ah! Moon 
of My Delight” (“In a Persian Garden"), Liza Lehmann ; 
“Under the Roof Where the Laughter Rings,” Gitz-Rice; 
“A Rose, a Kiss, and You,” Arthur; “A Short Cut,” Tro- 
tere; “The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise,” Seitz; 
“If You Only Knew,” Fleeson; “Bon Jour, Ma Belle,” Beh- 
rend, and “Rose of My Soul,” Steel-Jarnagin, 


Virginia Rea to Sing in St. Louis 
Virginia Rea is to give two concerts, in East St. Louis on 
May 15 and in St. Louis May 16. 








I SEE THAT 


The Civic Opera Association of Chicago has a total guar- 
anty of $524,580 yearly for five years. 

It was Mario Chamlee who sang at the final Rubinstein 
Club concert, not Gigli. 

Grace Bradley sang Fricka in a Metropolitan “Walkiire” 
on an hour’s notice and did it well. 

Sixty programs will be given by the Goldman Concert 
Band at Columbia University this summer. 

Emma Roberts now is under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. 

Arnold Volpe has been engaged to head the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music. 

Carl Fischer’s fiftieth anniversary in the music publish- 
ing business took place last January. 

Herman Devries, music critic of the Chicago Evening 
American, gave a talk recently over the radio 

Bruno Walter has been invited to conduct three concerts 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

The Alabama Federation of Music Clubs held a conven- 
tion in Anniston from April 4 to 6. 

Marguerite Namara has returned from an extended tour 
as soloist with the St. Louis Orchestra. 

Bronislaw Huberman has been making some new records 
for the Brunswick. 

Marie Sundelius is booked for five of the important spring 
festivals. 

Dr. Anselm Goetzl, composer and conductor, was married 
to Charlotte Oelschlagel on April 27. 

Paul Althouse was soloist when the Cincinnati Orchestra 
was heard via radio. 

Toscha Seidel’s tour in Scandinavia was a triumphant one. 

Blair Fairchild, the American composer who has resided 
for many years in Paris, is in America for a short 
visit. 

Harold Berkley will head the violin and ensemble depart- 
ments at the ge ae School next season. 
Calvin Coxe has been engased as tenor a aagg at the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair, N. J. 

Guiomar Novaes will play in America during 1 

It is reported that Jeanne sp will = the Ra 

Mrs. Rose Grainger, mother of Percy inger, was killed 
last Sunday by a fa’ 

Clarence Whitehill A gone to England to sing at Covent 
Garden. 


Music teachers are needed by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 
On fo 24 Mary Potter became the bride of Walter 
rustru 
Schreker’s ““Schatzgraeber” was enthusiastically received 
at its Berlin premiere. 





Alice Nielsen's New York recital has been postponed to 
May 14 

Sir Henry Hyman is suffering from an aitack of angina 
pectoris. 

The Montreal Grand Opera Company has opened suc- 
cessfully a season of eight weeks in its home city. 

An appeal is being made for contributions to be used 


in behalf of the foundation of a National Conservatory 
of Music. 


The management of the Stadium Concerts has engaged 
the entire Philharmonic Orchestra for this summer's 
series. 

Sergei Klibansky will teach at the Cornish School, Seattle, 
Wash., beginning July 10. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil was a visitor in New York last week. 

Daisy Jean has been made an honorary member of the 
David Bispham Club. 

Anne Roselle will sing in opera at Ravinia Park this sum- 
mer. 

Lada, the famous American dancer, left Seattle on May 1 
for New York. 

Muratore was advised by his physician to call off future 
singing engagements and take a complete rest. 

Grace Northrop will sing in oratorio, give recitals, and 
teach in California during July and August. 

Carl M. Roeder’ s piano pupils are giving five separate reci 
tals in New York, Newark and East Orange. 

Pavlowa’s engagement at the Metropolitan was extended sev 
eral days. 

Edwin Grasse played his new violin concerto with the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra in Baltimore on April 25. 

The Kronold Memorial Concert will take place at Carnegie 
Hall this coming Sunday evening, May 7. 

During May and June Francis Stuart will conduct singing 
classes in New York. 

Wanamaker’s Music Week was devoted to novelties under 
the auspices of organists’ associations, etc., centering 
around the new organ. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has just launched a new 
quartet which will take the name of Quartet of Victor 
Artists. 

The strike of the London Orchestra players has been settled 
by arbitration. 

Florence Easton will sail for Europe on May 27, 

The Scotti Opera Company is on tour again. 

It is reported that Father Lorenzo Perosi, former conduc 
tor of the Sistine Chapel Choir, has lost his mind. 
Chaliapin will appear in twelve performances at the Metro- 

politan next season. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company will open its first New 
York season at the New Amsterdam Theater on May & 

Harold Bauer has gone to Europe; he will return to Amer 
ica early in December. 

Louise Baer, soprane, will give a concert in Harrisburg, 
Pa., Tuesday evening, May 9, G.N, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ENDS SEASON’ BRILLIANTLY 


Monteux and Players Receive Enthusiastic Farewell—The Season’s Programs—Many Singers Heard—New Converse 
Work—Praise for Miquelles 


Boston, Mass, April 30.—The forty-first season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was brought to a brilliant close 
last night with a highly enjoyable performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakof’s ever-welcome “Scheherazade.” This vividly 
pictorial music, glowing with sensuous warmth and Orien- 
tal songfulness, served as an admirable vehicle for the dis- 
play of Mr. Monteux's abilities as conductor—he excels in 
pieces of this character—and of the truly great orchestra 
which the French conductor has reconstituted and trained 
to its present high state. Mr. Monteux may not rank with 
the great conductors of the past and present; but it is gen- 
erally conceded that few, if any, other leaders could have 
transformed so quickly and effectively the wreck left by the 
war and the strike into the Boston Symphony Orchestra of 
this writing—as splendid an organization, in beauty of tone 
and perfection of ensemble, as it ever was. 

There was little occasion for enthusiasm during the first 
part of the preogram—a suite of charming eighteenth century 
dances from Gretry’s opera, “Cephale et Procris,” discreetly 
transcribed by Mottl; the dramatic entr'acte from Chabrier’s 
opera, “Gwendoline,” and Schreker's reminiseent, clumsily 
orchestrated though occasionally effective “Prelude, En- 
tr'acte Music and Festive Procession” from his opera “Die 
Gezeichneten.” But interest was kindled and waxed warm 
as the gorgeously colored canvas of “Scheherazade” was 
unfolded by Mr. Monteux’s band of virtuosos; and with the 
final note of Mr. Burgin’s narrating violin came a burst of 
applause which did not subside until long after the French 
conductor had bidden his excellent concertmaster and then 
the whole orchestra to rise and share the applause with him. 

Boston's contentment with Mr. Monteux derives not only 
from the tireless energy and clear skill with which he has 
restored the orchestra to its ancient glories, but also to the 
striking catholicity of his programs. He has a ready ear 
for radical composers of today and for the neglected works 
among the classics—generally selecting his pieces with cre- 
ditable discernment. Thus, the following composers were 
represented at these concerts for the first time: Alvarez, 
Casella, De Falla, Eichheim, Hue, Lalande, Pierne, Proko- 
fieff, Saminsky, Schreker, Smith, Szymanoffski and T. 
Ysaye. These orchestral compositions were performed for 
the first time anywhere: 

Converse: symphony, E major; Eichheim: Oriental Impressions; 
Franck-Goodrich: Organ Chorale No. 2, B minor, arranged for 
wehestra and organ; Hill; waltzes for orchestra; Loeffler: Three 
Irish Fantasies for voice and orchestra (John McCormack); 
Smith: “A Poem of Youth.” ..ocscvesccssvocwsesvisedcrensene 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
AMERICA 


De Falla: Three Dances from “The Three-Cornered Hat;” 


Hue: “Titania,” Orchestral Suite; Saminsky: Two Fragments 
from the Ballet “Lament of Rachel;” Schreker: Prelude to a 
Drama; Szymanovski: symphony No. 2, B flat major, op. 19..... 5 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON 


Casella: Orchestral Excerpts from “La Couvent sur I’eau;” 
Franck: Chorus music and Part IIL. of “Psyche; Gilbert: Suite 
from the Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant; d'Indy: “Poéme des 
Rivages;' Lalande: Chaconne gracieuse; Liadov: ‘“Kikimora.” 
“The Enchanted Lake;” Pierné: overture to ‘Ramuntcho;” 
Rabaud: Dances from ‘“‘Marouf;” Ravel: ‘La Valse;” Saminsky: 
Two fragments from “The Lament of Rachel; Sibelius: sym- 
phony No. 5; Szymanovski: symphony No. 2; T. Ysaye: .sym- 
oneny NG. 4; FRI Sethian ke his aan ksascntecseees 14 

WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 

CONCERTS 

Alvarez: Canto del Presidiario (De Gogorza); Bach: Overture, 
D major, No, 4; Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, D major, for 
pianoforte, flute, and violin; Concerto, D majer, for pianoforte 
(Simonds); ‘‘Lost Is My Dear Jesus” (McCormack); “Take Thou 
for Thy Very Own" (McCormack); Handel: “Where’er you 
Walk” from “Semele” (De Gogorza); Liapounoff: Rhapsody on 
Ukraine Folksongs (Schmitz); Mozart: Serenata Notturna, D 
major, for two string orchestras; one with kettledrums; Mous- 
sorgsky: Parasha's Revery and Dance (Mme, Koshetz); Pierné: 
Biscayan Rhapsody; Prokofiev: Song without Words (Mme. 
Koshetz); Rimsky-Korsakoff: “Night on Mount Triglav;” Air: 
“In Novgorod we lived together’’ from “The Betrothed of the 
Tsar” (Mme. Koshetz); Rossini: Overture to “L/’Italiana in 
Algeri;” Schonberg: ‘‘Verklarte Nacht.” .......sccccccesevesees 16 


PHILHARMONIC CHoRAL Socrety CONCERT. 


The Philharmonic Choral Society, Frederick W. Wodell 
conductor, gave its third spring concert, April 23, in Sym- 
phony Hall. The chorus was assisted by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Hoffman, principal ; 
Gertrude Gibson, pianist; Harold F. Schwab, organist, and 
these soloists: Mme. Luella Meluis, soprano; Mrs, Clara 
K. Leavitt, alto; Mr. Charles Stratton, tenor, and Dr. S. A, 
Wodell, bass. 

The program comprised excerpts from various oratorios, 
including Haydn’s “Creation,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia,” Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Handel's “Messiah.” The admir- 
ably trained chorus of the society again displayed its fam- 
iliar qualities. A feature of the concert was the début ap- 
pearance in this city of Mme. Meluis. This soprano re- 
vealed a light flexible voice of agreeable quality which she 
uses with considerable skill. Her charming personality and 
splendid art made a distinctly favorable impression on the 
audience which filled Symphony Hall, and she was vigor- 
ously applauded. 

Mr. Monteux’s virtues as a program maker are further 
revealed in the statistical tables compiled by Philip Hale 
for his justly celebrated program-book. For example, of 
fifty-five composers represented on this season's lists Wag- 
ner led with six performances, Then come Bach and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff with five each; Beethoven, Brahms and Liszt 
with four each; Franck, Handel, Liadov, Loeffler, Mozart, 
with three each; Berlioz, Casella, Debussy, Haydn, d’Indy, 
Pierre, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Saminsky, Schénberg, Schre- 
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ker, Schubert, Schumann, Sibelius, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, 
Weber, with two, The composers represented by a single 


work were Alvarez, Bruch, Chabrier, Chadwick, Cherubini, 
Converse, De Falla, Eichheim, Gilbert, Goldmark, Gretry, 
Hill, Hue, Humperdinck, Lalande, Liapounov, Massenet, 
Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, Prokoflev, Rabaud, Rossini, 
Saint-Saéns, Smetana, Smith, Szymanovski, T. Ysaye. 
The argument for Mr. Monteux’s reappointment this year 
is indicated above. Although manifestly not a genius, and 
notwithstanding the absence of that gt seg magnetism 
which characterizes one and another of his contemporaries 
(not to say some of his predecessors), Mr. Monteux has 
demonstrated that he is an admirable routine conductor, 
peculiarly adapted to the present needs of the orchestra, the 
evident desires of the articulate Boston public, and perhaps 
to the unwillingness of the orchestra’s present sponsors to 


“meet the pecuniary exactions of greater leaders. 


Roya, DapMuN WitH Feperatep GLEE CLups. 


Royal Dadmun, the highly pleasurable baritone, was the 
assisting artist at a concert given by the Men’s Federated 
Glee Clubs of greater Boston April 27, in Jordan Hall. In 
songs by Handel, Rhené-Baton, Falconieri, Mozart, Rach- 
maninoff, Moussorgsky, Grieg. Keel, Quilter, and in negro 
spirituals arranged by Burleigh and Reddick, Mr. Dadmun 
confirmed and strengthened the exceedingly favorable im- 
pression which his voice and, interpretative abilities had 
previously made in this city. 

The Glee Clubs included the Men’s Singing Club of 
Beverly, the Schubert Club of Malden, the Highland Glee 
Club of Newton and the Wollaston Glee Club, and num- 
bered over 100 voices. Messrs. Geo. S. Dunham, Edward 
L. McArthur, James W. Calderwood, and John A. Crowley, 
the conductors of the several clubs, took turns conducting 
the chorus. Conductors, glee clubs, and Mr. Dadmun were 
greeted with abundant enthusiasm. 


Prertan Soparity Orcuestra Gives Concert. 

The Pierian Sodality orchestra of Harvard University, 
Walter Piston (’24) conductor, gave an interesting concert, 
April 26, at the Copley Theater. The program was as fol- 
lows: “Unfinished Symphony,” Schubert; prelude to “The 
Deluge,” Saint-Saéns; “Song of the Sandman,” from “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” Humperdinck; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius ; 
minuet and gavotte, Lulli; overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
Gluck. 

Endowed with a high degree of musical intelligence him- 
self, Mr. Piston has brought his men to a fine standard of 
musical performance. The orchestra plays with precision, 
euphony, and spirit. The following program note with ref- 
erence to the history of this organization is worthy of repro- 
duction : 

The Pierian Sodality Orchestra, founded in 1808 for the purpose of 
encouraging interest in choral and instrumental music, is the sym- 
phony orchestra of Harvard University. Conceived at a time when 
instruments and music must be brought from Europe on slow-moving 
vessels, when rehearsals must be held by candlelight and each player 


must copy his own part, the Pierian Sodality was endow:d with the 
sincerity of purpose and the spirit of perseverance which have 


(Continued on page 57) 











Stage Management. 





SAM HUME, distinguished authority on Dramatic 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, Seattle 


Announcing the 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY istto SEPT. ist 


2 ay HE advantages available at the Summer Session of the Cornish School, recognized among the leading Art Schools i 
of America, will surpass any heretofore offered in any institution of the west. | 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


Under the tutorship of such eminent Guest Artists as: 


ADOLPH BOLM, one of the foremost dancers in America—Choreographic artist and producer—Master class for 
teachers—Amateur and Professional Dancers. 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, leading New York Vocal Instructor—Private and class lessons for Singers and Teachers. ! 
CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, celebrated Dutch Cellist—Private instruction in Violoncello. i 
Literature and Art—Arts of the Theater—Community Drama— 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFER, Graduate of Kunstgewerbe Schule, Munich—Classes in Arts and Decorations. 
CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, a leading figure in Music-Education—Music Education Normal—Piano. ie 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, Harpist. 


i a regular Faculty through whose efforts this Institution has gained such popularity will have classes in Piano, | 
Violin, Harp, Orchestra Conducting, Glee Club Conducting, Ensemble and Accompanying, Music History Ap- | 

preciation, Arts and Decoration, Arts of the Theater, School of the Spoken Word, Normal Course for Public School 

Teachers—Playground and Gymnasium Directors, French. 


For illustrated catalogue and complete particulars address The REGISTRAR. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


BOYD WELLS, Associate Director 


701 Roy Street 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
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AUDIENCE 
CHEERS 


|/BACHAUS | 


At His Last New York Recital of Season 


April 24th, 1922 


“Superb Performance” 


“He fairly caressed the keyboard, 
the runs and scales rippling off the 
piano in musical rivulets that found 
their way across the footlights and 
broke against the feet of the de- 


““Bachaus Astonishes”’ 


“Not since Moritz Rosenthal has 
anyone played the piano as fast as 


Bachaus at Town Hall last night. 
But it was not the blurred speed of 
a photographic snap shot, rather was 
it a clearly articulated series of ex- 
plosions like those of a smooth run- 
ning engine. 

When his most difficult feats on 
yesterday's program drew insistent 
applause, he repeated them with 
even greater nonchalance and a 
closer approach to _ perfection. 
Bachaus has grown into A PIAN- 
IST OF ASTONISHING 
POWERS, and his hearers are ap- 
preciating him.”—Katharine Spaeth 
in Evening Mail. 





lighted listeners. 
Every Chopin number was so 
played that it brought ‘Ahs’ and 
‘Ohs’ from those who drink from 
the Chopin font. 


Altogether a brilliant climax to Mr. 
Bachaus’s season.” —Evening W orld. 


“Mr. Bachaus Was in 
Finest Fettle” 


“Mr. Bachaus is not a thunderer, but 
a big player, healthily convincing 
and masterful. Quality of strength, 
a largeness of style, grasp of rhyth- 
mic structure augmented by past 
mastery of a finished technique.” 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 





Photo by Mishkin, New York 


“HE PLAYED BEAUTIFULLY LAST NIGHT.” 


“The audience was large and demonstrative. There is an engaging informality about a Bachaus recital. He is so free from mannerisms 
and plays with such straightforward simplicity and obvious interest in the music that he gives the impression not so much of a virtuoso 
appearing before his public, as of a musician playing before his familiars. The Chopin numbers had pulsating vitality and were 
enveloped IN A GOLDEN SHIMMER OF SOUND THAT WAS PURE MAGIC.”—Mr. Deems Taylor, in The World. 


“Beautifully Clear’ 


“Mr. Bachaus lets Chopin speak for himself, but he lets him say everything that is to be said, the bravura was flawless.” —T'he Sun. 





TOUR OF ENGLAND NEXT OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 
RETURN TOUR, UNITED STATES NEXT JANUARY TO MAY, 1923 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 8 East 34th Street, New York 
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MUSIC TEACHERS ARE WANTED BY 
UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSION 


Receipt of Applications to Close May 31, 1922 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for music teacher. Va- 
cancies in the Indian Service at $760 a year, plus increase 
granted by Congress of $20 a month, and vacancies in 
positions requiring similar qualifications, at this or higher 
or lower salaries, will be filled from this examination, 
unless it is found in the interest of the service 
to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. Furnished quarters, heat and light are 
allowed appointees free of cost. At each boarding 
school there is a common mess; meals are furnished at 
cost. All citizens of the United States who meet the re- 
quirements, both men and women, may enter this examina- 
tion; appointing officers, however, have the legal right to 
specify the sex desired in requesting certification of eligi- 
bles. Competitors will not be required to report for ex- 
amination at any place, but will be rated on the following 
subjects, which will have the relative weights indicated: 
Subjects (1) physical ability, weight, 10; (2) education, 
training and experience, weight, 90; total, 100. The ratings 
on the second subject will be based upon competitors’ 
sworn statements in their applications and upon corrob- 
orative evidence, Applicants must have graduated from a 
four years’ high school course or have completed fourteen 
college entrance units. In addition, they must show that 
they have had at least three years’ experience as music 
teacher in piano and vocal music, with marked experience 
as chorister, showing special qualifications along the lines 
of concerts and exhibitions. The completion of each year 
of stndy in piano and vocal music in a recognized conser- 
vatory of music will be accepted in lieu of one year of the 
required experience. Applicants must have reached their 
twenty-fifth but not their fiftieth birthday on the date of 
the examination. These age limits do not apply to persons 
entitled to preference because of military or naval service. 
Classified employees who have reached the retirement age 
and have served fifteen years are entitled to retirement with 
an annuity. The retirement age is seventy years. A deduc- 
tion of 24% per cent. is made from the monthly salary to 
provide for this annuity, which will be returned to persons 
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“Mexico, Mo. Miss Mellish joined the 


leaving the service before retirement with 4 per cent. in- 
terest compounded annually. Applicants for positions in 
the Indian Service must be in good health. They must 
attach to their applications a statement concerning the 
number in their family that will require accommodations 
in case they receive appointment. Applicants must submit 
with their applications their unmounted photographs, taken 
within two years, with their names written thereon. Proofs 
or group photographs will not be accepted. Photographs 
will not be returned to applicants. Applicants should at 
once apply for Form 1312, stating the title of the examina- 
tion desired, to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.; the secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board, Custom House, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
New Orleans, La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; Post Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, IIt.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Denver, Col.; Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo.; Admin- 
istration Building, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone; or to the 
chairman of the Porto Rican Civil Service Commission, 
San Juan, P. R. Applications should be properly exe- 
cuted, including the medical certificate, but excluding the 
county officer’s certificate, and must be filed with the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., prior to the hour 
of closing business on May 31, 1922. The exact title of 
the examination, as given at the head of this announce- 
ment, should be stated in the application form. Applicants 
entitled to preference should attach to their applications 
their original discharge, or a photostat or certified copy 
—— or their official record of service, which will be 
returned. 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
ENDS FIRST SEASON 
UNDER CONDUCTOR GANZ 


Two Batons Presented to Him as Home Series Ends— 
Frieda Hempel Gives Jenny, Lind Recital—San Carlo 
Company Closes Week's Engagement 


St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, was the recipient of two 
batons at the close of his first season as director of the St. 
Louis Orchestra. The first was presented by the executive 
committee of the St. Louis S ony Society, and the sec- 
ond came as a testimonial from the Musicians’ Fund of 
America. The presentation of the first took place at the 
Saturday night concert of the final pair of symphony events, 
M. L. Wilkinson, vice-president of the Symphony Society, 
actifig on behalf of the committee. It was an ebony and 
silver baton, handsomely inscribed, and Mr. Ganz was visi- 
bly affected by the assurance of confidence in his leadership 
which both the speech and the gift expressed. The baton 
from the Musicians’ Fund of America was presented pri- 
vately by a committee representing the organization. This 


baton is of ebony and ivory and is equally as handsome as . 


the other. 
SympHony OrcHEsTRA ON Tour IN SOUTHWEST. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra now is in Louisiana 
and is receiving real ovations everywhere it has eva 
The present tour opened in Mexico, Mo., on March 20, and 
will close in Urbana, Ill, on April 29. In its course thirty- 
six concerts will be played in thirty-one towns, and t 
territory covered will include the states of Missouri, Texas, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Iowa and Illinois, In. 


addition to its conductor, who is booked for three dates on 
the tour, the orchestra’s soloists of the tour are Marguerite 
Namara, soprano; Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Mary Mellish, 
soprano; Arthur Kraft, tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone ; 
Michel Gusikoff, violinist; H. Max Steindel, cellist. The 
towns to be visited on the tour are Mexico, Columbia, Kan- 
sas City and Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Dallas, Fort Worth, 


Belton, Austin, Houston and Port Arthur, Tex.; New Or- 


leans, Baton Rouge, Monroe and Shreveport, La.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; Grinnell, Des Moines, Cedar Falls, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa City and Clinton, Ia.; Bloomington, 
Peoria, Decatur and Urbana, ‘Hil. 

Frrepa Hemper Gives Jenny Linp Recirat. 

The concert last week by Frieda Hempel marked the offi- 
cial closing of the winter musical season in St. Louis. The 
program was the famous soprano’s Jenny Lind recital and 
was presented to a capacity audience. 

San Carto Company Cioses Weex’s ENGAGEMENT. 

A week’s engagement of the San Carlo Opera Company 
closed here on March 31. Outstanding features of the 
series were the first St. Louis appearance of the youthful 
soprano, Josephine Lucchese, in role of Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” and the home debut of Gaetano Viviano as the Count 
di Luna in “I! Trovatore.” Lucchese comes from San An- 
tonio, Tex., where she was born and educated and where 
she obtained all her musical training. She scored a genuine 
triumph in what was probably the best performance of the 
series. Her voice a remarkable range and her ability 
to take with the utmost ease the high E natural in the finale 
of the “Caro Nome” aria won unstinted praise from her 
audience and the critics as well. Viviano is a St. Louisan, 
a former macaroni He revealed a voice not 
large, but sweet, smooth and musical. VAL J. 


Mary Mellish’s Immediate Dates 
eg Reg am ba uy Bo bye hy yg yy 
y, ast as so wi t. s Sym y 
Orchestra. on tour. On April 24 she a in recital at 
Grand Opera 
y at Birmingham, Ala., on May 1 for the spring 
tour of that organization. 


Mildred Dilling’s Pupils Active 

On Saturday afternoon, March 18, an enjoyable harp reci- 
tal i y the ils of Mildred at resi- 
fence ot Mire, Williges Pek Thon perinoting 
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included the Misses Bitter, Callow, Clapham, Hast, Luger, 
Parsons, Roof, Scognamillo, Sheldon, Smith, Stone and 
Vonnegut. Five of this number are professionals. ; 

Owing to the success of this pr was given 
at the studio of Mrs. Francois M. L. Tonetti on Friday 
evening, March 31, for the benefit of the Vassar College 
Fund, 50 was raised which was the pledge of Francis 
Callow, Vassar 1921. pon iy the P sae harpists were 
Florence Frommelt, contralto; Lydia Tonetti, soprano; Al- 
exandra Tonetti, dancer, and Alfred Troemel, violinist. Two 
interesting features on the program were the group of songs 
by Miss Frommelt, accompanied by six harps and a violin, 
and dances in a costume of Ellen Terry’s by Miss Tonetti, 
given to harp accompaniment. 

A third recital was given on a Sunday evening soon after, 
at Mrs. Tonetti’s studio, for a group of artists, when three 
of Elizabeth Duncan’s dancers performed to harp accom- 
paniment and chorals were given to the same accompani- 
ment, also with violin and harps. 

On May 6 Miss Dilling will sail for France accompanied 
by several pupils. Three others will follow in June, Last 
summer Miss Dilling had a most successful class in France. 


Mary Potter Fills Important Engagement 


At the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., on 
Monday evening, April 24, Mary Potter, contralto, met by 
previous appointment, under the chaperonage of her par- 
ents and in the presence of several hundred friends, a very 
pleasant gentleman, and left the church as Mrs. Walter 
Trustrum Armstrong. 

The wedding was unusually picturesque and the singer 
received many loving tributes from her colleagues and 
friends. William Harry Hirt, organist of Mott Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of East Orange, with whom Miss 





MARY POTTER, 
contralto. 


Potter was associated before accepting the two important 
posts in New York—at Temple Beth-el and the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church of Christ, Scientist—presided at the organ, and 
just before the entrance of the bridal party Louise Hubbard 
sang a beautiful setting of Heine’s well known poem, “Thou 
Art Like Unto a Flower and May God Keep You as Pure 
and Holy.” Miss Hubbard may be looked upon as Miss 
Potter’s “musical godmother,” for she has been her happy 

iding star ever since Miss Hubbard discovered Miss 

otter’s beautiful voice some five years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong are on a short h nm in 
the South, which must necessarily be curtailed by Miss Pot- 
ter’s busy calendar of vocal activities. 


Hutcheson Selects Pianist for Festival 


Upon Ernest Hutcheson fell the responsibility of selecting 
from among a number of competitors the piano soloist to 
be heard at the Newark (N. J.) Festival, held from May 
5 to 9 inclusive. A committee of ten selected five out of 
the many applicants for the honor, and then the five were 
turned over to Mr. Hutcheson for the final decision. All 
were given full opportunity to prove their capabilities, with 
the result that Edna McNary was the one selected to a 
Tuesday evening, May 9, when the program will be given 
by soloists and choral organizations selected in competition. 
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Arnold Volpe to Head Kansas City 
Conservatory 


Arnold Volpe, well known sym y conductor, has 
been engaged by President J. A. Cowan, of the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music, as director of that institu- 
tion, beginning next September. Prior to this the Kansas 
City Conservatory has not had a musical director, the re- 
sponsibility for the artistie growth being placed on the 
heads of the various departments, with a result that was 
not wholly satisfactory. 

Not so long ago Mr. Cowan came to New York for the 
purpose of selecting a man well qualified to head the 
conservatory, and his choice was indeed a wise one. Al- 
though he himself was —— with Mr. Volpe, the ex- 
cellent recommendations o V 
ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, director of the Detroit Symphony, and Ru- 
dolph Ganz, conductor of the St, Louis Symphony, how- 
ever, convinced Mr, Cowan that Mr. Volpe would be a 
wise choice. : 

Mr. Stokowski, in his letter to Mr. Cowan, said in part: 
“I have known Arnold Volpe for a good many years and 
have the highest regard for him as a man and a musician. 
I know him best as an orchestral conductor, and think he 
has very unusual gifts in that way. If you are starting an 
orchestra in connection with your conservatory, I doubt if 
there is any one in this country who would do that work 
better than Volpe, as he has had such enormous experi- 
ence. I feel that I can without any hesitation recommend 
him very highly.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch also wrote in glowing terms: “I can 
only speak of Mr. -Volpe in the very highest terms. I -have 
known him for more than twenty-five years—in fact, ever 
since the days when I was a pupil at the conservatory at 
St. Petersburg. He was then a most talented young vio- 
linist, a pupil of Auer. Since then he has studied compo- 
sition and has developed into an excellent conductor, When 
I was giving my orchestral concerts in New York a few 
years ago, I selected him among all others to conduct alf 
the piano concertos which I was playing on those occasions. 
He is a most capable and experienced conductor and gifted 
composer, a fine violinist and chamber music player. He 
is a man of fine character, and in general musical equip- 
ment I think he is one of the finest men in this country, and 
I can think of no one better suited to be at the head of an 
important musical organization such as the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music. If my advice were asked I would 
say to Kansas City, take him as quickly as you can get 
him, for this is a chance that does not come often!” 

Mr. Volpe founded the Stadium Symphony Concerts, 
which he conducted in 1918 and 1919, and also conducted 
the Washington Opera Company from 1919 to 1922. 


Regneas Pupils Contribute Enjoyable Program 
to Music Week 


There is so much talent and so many lovely voices to be 
found at the Regneas Studios that at a moment’s notice a 
remarkable program may be given and the following array 
of artists combined to present one of the most enjoyable 
concerts of the week: “Siegmund’s Love Song” from 
“Walkiire” (Wager), Reed Miller; “Chanson Norvegienne” 
(Fourdrain), barcarolle (Godard), “Die Nachtigall” (Ala- 
bieff), Gitla Erstinn; “Brangaene’s Call,” “Tristan and 
Isolde” (Wagner), “Erda’s Scene,” “Rhinegold” (Wag- 
ner), Nevada Van der Veer; “Obeaux réves évanouis” 
(Saint-Saéns), Louise Hubbard; “Flower Song,” “Carmen” 
(Bizet), Everett Clark; aria from Nadeshda, (Thomas), 
Gertrude Nicholas, first appearance in New York; “Hymn 
to the Sun” from “Coq d’Or” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Sylvan 
Roundelay” fiom “Snegourotchka” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Gitla Erstinn; “Recompense” (Hammond), “Lindy Louw” 
(Strickland), “O Lordy” (Strickland), Reed Miller; “The 
Message” (Brahms), “Serenade” (Strauss), “Viens Au- 
rore” (old French), Louise Hubbard; aria from “Shane- 
wis” (Cadman), Nevada Van der Veer. At the piano were 
Blanche Barbot, Helen Huit and Harry Hirt. 


Namara Returns from Tour 


Marguerite Namara, Chicago Opera soprano, who sang 
Mary Garden’s role of “Thais” with that organization at 
the Manhattan Opera House in New York, has just re- 
turned for an extended tour as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra under Rudolph Ganz. Mme, Namara 
sang in Dallas, Denton, Fort Worth, Belton, Austin, Hous- 
ton and Port Arthur, Tex.; New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Monroe and Shreveport, La.; Jackson, Miss.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; and also appeared in recital 
at the Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus 
in that state. 


Levitzki Already Booked with Many 
Orchestras 


Mischa Levitzki will play five times with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra next season, in addition to a pair of 
the New York subscription concerts, on dates yet to be 
fixed. He will be soloist on tour in Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on February 20, 21 and 22. On November 
10 and 11, he will play with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and on January 4 and 6 with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Engagements with other leading orchestral organiza- 
tions are now pending. 


Sturkow-Ryder’s April Dates 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s season has not as yet closed, as 
she is still filling a number of concert dates. The lar 
Chicago pianist has appeared, April 6, with Chicago Wom- 
an’s Musical Club; 7, in three recitals in Jackson (Mich.) ; 
20, in Kalamazoo (Mich.) ; 25, in Dowagiac (Mich.). For 
April 26 and 27 she was booked for Fort Wayne (Ind.) ; 29 
and 30, Lima (Ohio). 


Letz Quartet to Play in Middle West 
The Letz Quartet has been engaged for a concert at the 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis., in January. It 
will also play during that month at Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. (a return engagement), in the James 
A. Bortz Popular Course in Pittsburgh, and at the Col- 
lege of Music of Cincinnati during the same month. 
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COTTLOW 


Comments of 
Eminent Critics 


BACH 


CHOPIN 


MAC 
DOWELL 


LISZT 


DEBUSSY 


On Her Playing 
of 





The amazing polyphony in Busoni’s transcription of Bach's mighty 
organ Toccata in C was as clear as an elaborately carved Japanese ivory 
ornament. —James Huneker, in New York Times. 











Bach's poetry is a sealed book to many pianists, but Miss Cottlow 





reveals it. —Henry T. Finck, in New York Evening Post. 





Her performance of Bach's difficult organ Toccata was a triumph of 


technic, touch, precision and tonal beauty. 
—Max Smith, in New York American. 








Her playing of Bach's Toccata was a masterful and monumental per- 





formance. —Maurice Halperson, in New York Staats Zettung. 





In the C sharp minor Scherzo she made such brilliant occasion of passage 


work that the audience smiled as they applauded. 
—Deems Taylor, in New York World. 











She has mastered the curves and passion of the greater Chopin. 
—James Huneker, in New York Times. 








Three Chopin numbers were exquisitely played, the Berceuse being par- 
ticularly charming.—William H. Haskell, in Albany Knickerbocker Press. 





There was real beauty in her playing of the C sharp minor Nocturne and 
the at Ballade o opin. —Richard Aldrich, in New York Times. 





No pianist has done so much as Miss Cottlow to reveal the poetic, 
entrancing side of MacDowell s music. Only MacDowell himself bared 








the soul of the Eroica as Miss Cottlow bared it yesterday. 
—Henry T. Finck, in New York Evening Post. 








We have heard this Concerto (D minor) played by men, yet not one 
with the breadth, dignity and sweep given it by Mme. Cottlow. 
—Herman Devries, in Clucago Evening American. 








She veritably lived MacDowell. To hear Miss Cottlow play 








MacDowell is to experience an exalted sensation. 





—William H. Haskell, Albany Knickerbocker Press. 





MacDowell’s Tragica. In her hands the idea of tragedy made 
a majestic, somber entry, contrasted with hope, developed into an 


impressive shape through which hope broke intermittently, flamed and 











went out. —Deems Taylor, in New York World. 





She has caught the seemingly illusive something that means Debussy and 
is big, even monumental in Liszt.—Earl G. Killeen, in Akron Press. 











Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise was the finale and rarely has it been played 
with greater abandon, force and brilliancy. It was charming. 
George Hoyt Smith, Jacksonville, Florida, Times-Union. 








In her playing of Debussy she has no superior. The performance of the 
t Mephisto Waltz was brilliant and sardonic. Liszt himself would 
have enjoyed it.—Henry T. Finck, in New York Evenmg Fost. 














The Liszt Twelfth Rhapsodie was dashed off with glittering bravoura. 
—Maurice Halperson, New York Staats Zeitung. 
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HURLBUT 








i 
E U R O Be E FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


called this tenor 


‘“‘Un artiste de grande 
valeur”’ 





HAROLD 


The great French critic of the 
Riviera, Pierre Borel, wrote in 
the Eclaireur de Nice: 


“This American tenor possesses a 
voice and gift of dramatic expres- 
sion that have been a revelation to 
his auditors. He has been ap- 
plauded in Rome and at numer- 
ous appearances in Paris. Amer- 
ica has sent us an artist of grande 
valeur.” 


The eminent critic and corre- 
spondent of the New York World, 
Charles Sweeny, D.S.C., of Paris, 
wrote: 

“Mr. Hurlbut’s unusual top 
tones and rare robust quality were 
employed with compelling effect. 
He has one of the most beautiful 
voices now before the European 
public.” 

Giuseppe Massoglia, critic of the 
Corriere di Milano, said: “Hurl- 
but is a remarkable tenor, with a 
voice of the rare Italian type. 
Few tenors have ever sung the ex- 
treme top tones, including the 
high C, with the facility of this 
young American.” 

Jean de Reszke, the greatest ar- 
tist of all time, said: “Hurlbut is 
a tenor who sings like a man—he 
is a singer with brains.” 





1425 Broadway, Cw 


31, Metropolitan Opera House 


- New York 


| 


Personal Representative: M. H. BLANCHARD | 
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Musicians’ Strike SETTLED. 

London, April 16.—The strike of London orchestral play- 
ers has been settled by arbitration. The representatives of 
the Musicians’ Union have issued a statement expressing 
their acknowledgment of the fact that no attack on their 
interests has been made, and expressing regret concerning 
the strike. Where positions have not been filled, musicians 
and directors are resuming work at once; others are re- 
turning as vacancies occur. G.C, 

ITALIAN Music For Greek TRAGEDY. 

Rome, March 30.—Giuseppe Mule has written the music 
(chorus and dances) for the Greek Tragedy, “Bacchante.” 
by Euripides, which is to be given at the Greek Theater of 
Syracuse, Sicily, on April 22. D. P. 

Biecu 10 RepLace WEINGARTNER AT VIENNA, 

Vienna, April 5.—Leo Blech, generalmusikdirektor of the 
Berlin Staatsoper, who has never conducted her before, has 
been engaged by the Vienna Volksoper to take the place of 
the director, Felix Weingartner, during the latter’s lengthy 
absence from the city next season, P.B, 

A New Respicut Sonata. 

Rome, March 30.—A new violin and piano sonata by 
Respighi, played by Corti with the composer at the piano, 
met with much success. New songs sung by Mme. Respighi at 
the American Academy in Rome were equally well received. 

D. 


Giorpano’s New Lipretto. 

Rome, March 30—Umberto Giordano, the fortunate author 
of “Andrea Chenier,” has chosen “La Cena delba Beffe” 
as the subject of his next opera, [This is the work from 
which the highly successful Barrymore play, “The Jester,” 
was made. The author is Sem Benelli, who also wrote the 
book of “L’Amore dei Tre Re.”—Enprtor’s Nore. ] D.P. 

DanisnH Conpuctor ror Paris. 

Stockholm, March 28.—Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of 
the Stockholm Konzert-verein, has been invited by the French 
Minister of Arts to conduct two concerts in the Opera at 
Paris in June. The programs include Beethoven's ninth 
symphony. H, G. 

New Rossini Facts, 

Rome, March 20.—Recent researches concerning Rossini 
have revealed the fact that before becoming known as a 
composer he was an able vocal teacher, beginning his career 
as such at fifteen. He also was a fine singer himself, as 
well as an excellent accompanist. D. P. 

GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA PROTESTS. 

Berlin, April 1—It is interesting to note that the orches- 
tra of the Leipsic Gewandhaus expressed its entire disappro- 
bation of the fact that it has not been consulted in the 
matter of the choice of a new conductor in place of Nikisch, 
In a very indignant letter of protest it stated that this dis- 
regard of its Wishes and opinion is an insult to its artistic 
honor. he 

“YippisH AUSGESCHLOSSEN.” 

Vienna, March 25.—The proposed appearance, at a char- 
ity affair, of Leo Slezak in a Yiddish speaking part has 
been prohibited, for prestige reasons, by the Vienna Staats- 
oper of which the Czech tenor is a member. Slezak has 
retaliated by cancelling his next appearances with the Staats- 
oper, going, instead, on a concert tour. Pp. Bi 

Swiss Conpuctor TriuMPHS IN BERLIN. 

Zurich, March 30.—The first appearance in Berlin of the 
conductor of the Zurich Tonhale Orchestra, Dr. Volkmar 
Andreae, on the occasion of the annual concert in aid of 
the pension fund of the Philharmonic Orchestra, brought 
the Swiss conductor a huge success. He was at once in- 
vited to replace Bruno Walter, who had to give up one of 
his Berlin concerts. Unfortunately Andreae was already 
booked for this date and had to decline. H. W. D. 

DrespeN TENOR FOR ZURICH. 

Zurich, March 30.—Curt Taucher, famous Dresden tenor, 
who is engaged to appear at the Metropolitan Opera next 
season, has been charged by the management of the Inter- 
national Festival Plays at Zurich with the creation of the 
principal tenor part in the new opera, “Venus,” by Othmar 
Schoeck, This part is said to be the most difficult one ever 
written, in consideration of which Taucher will receive 
the highest fee ever paid in Europe to any German tenor, 
i. e., 5,000 Swiss francs. H, W. D. 





Harold Berkley to Go to Cleveland 


Announcement has been made by the Music School Settle- 
ment of Cleveland, Ohio, that Harold Berkley, the young 
violinist whose debut in Aeolian Hall in October was so 
successful, was unanimously elected by the board of direc- 
tors as head of the violin and ensemble departments for next 
season. Mrs. Katherine Saunders is head of the school. 
The Cleveland Music School is one of the largest settlement 
music schools in the country and has accomplished remark- 
able work since its inception several years ago. Under 
Mrs. Saunders, who had much to do with the organization 
and development of New York’s Music Settlement School on 
East Third street, and also with Boston’s Music School Set- 
tlement, its progress as an important music center of the 
Middle West has been noteworthy. 

Mr. Berkley has had an interesting season of work in 
New York, following his debut, and at first was reluctant 
to leave the metropolis and his work with Franz Kneisel, 
with whom he has been studying. However, the offer of 
the board of directors, the interesting work promised, and 
the ample freedom for concert work, led to his acceptance. 

Among his most recent appearances was his participation 
as soloist in the Vivaldi concerto for strings, with two vio- 
lins and cello obligato, given at the Beethoven Association 
concert in Aeolian Hall recently, under the direction of 
Mr. Kneisel. Another recent interesting performance was 


via radio—a recital broadcasted from one of the New Jersey 
stations. 

Mrs. Berkley, professionally known as Marion Kahn, the 
pianist, is also a soloist of exceptional ability, and apart 
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from her work with her husband has had many successful 
solo appearances this season, among them a recital of Rich- 
ard Strauss numbers, given for the Glen Ridge Woman's 
Club. 

Mr. Berkley will probably visit Cleveland this month to 
attend the Music School’s annual spring festival, and on his 





© Mishkin 


HAROLD BERKLEY, 
violinist, 


return will go to Blue Hill, Me., for further study with 
Mr. Kneisel. 


Kronold Memorial Concert This Sunday 


The Kronold Memorial Concert, planned under the 
chairmanship of Katharine Evans Von Klenner, is set for 
this Sunday evening, May 7, at Carnegie Hall. The vari- 
ous committees have done united’ work for this worthy 
cause, the entire proceeds of which go to the family of the 
late cellist, who was a lovable and fine artist, but imprac- 
ical, as most musicians are. 





Stopak Plays in Chicago 
Josef Stopak, who gave two violin recitals at Carnegie 
Hall this season, gave his annual Chicago recital at the 
Grand Opera House on Easter Sunday. Last week the 
artist appeared in concert at New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER 
SUGGESTION 











An ideal spot for musicians. 
Rest and recreation in an 
atmosphere of refinement at 
Birch Villa and Camps, 
Bryant Pond, Lake Chris- 
topher, Maine. 


62 miles north of Portland, 
on Grand Trunk Railroad. 


Open June 1 to November 1. 
Every possible diversion. 


Best available food from 
own farms. 


Detailed Information from 


MRS. F. S. WISKE 
24 Park Place § Newark, N. J. 
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BALTIMORE AGAIN HEARS 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 


Local Orchestra Ends Season—Other Concerts and Recitals 


Baltimore, Md., April 10—The Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. presented its final concert of the season April 5, 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting. The orchestra itself 
was completely satisfying, as always; the program was 
somewhat disappointing. The orchestral numbers were the 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” sym- 
phony, and the Strauss “Tod und Verklarung,” of which 
Stokowski gave a vivid reading. Marguerite D’Alvarez 
added to her crown of laurels by her: splendid presentation 
of a group of French songs, and the breadth and dignity 
with which she sang the Gluck “Divinites du Styx.” 

A recital of unusual interest was given at the Little Lyric 
on March 31 by Maude Albert, contralto, assisted by Frank 
Bibb, pianist. The opening numbers were Old English, 
compositions of Purcell and Handel. These were followed 
by a German group, then a group chosen from the modern 
French school, and finally a lighter group of modern songs 
in English, Mme. Albert’s voice is a contralto of wide 
range and rich coloring, which she handles with skill. 
Added to this, she has the gift of real musical interpreta- 
tion. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, directed by*H.*A. 
Fricker, gave a concert of real merit at the lyric on April 
7. Ernest Seitz, pianist, and John Barclay, baritone, were 
the soloists. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra ended its season 
triumphantly Sunday afternoon, April 9. Three local artists 
were given prominence, making the program one of espe- 
cial interest to Baltimoreans. Matie Leitch Jones, soprano, 
possessor of a delightfully sweet and flexible lyric voice, 
sang with effect “Charmant Oiseau,” by David, and “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca”; she is a fine and dependable artist, 
whose singing always gives pleasure. Bart Wirtz, cellist, 
played the solo part in Klughardt’s cello concerto iw” A 
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minor. An interesting novelty was the first presentation of 
the “Legend” by Howard R. Thatcher, a Baltimore com- 
poser. . 

An interesting season of summer grand opéra is to be 
given at Carlin’s Park by the De Feo Company. 

William A, Albaugh has announced a splendid course of 
recitals for next season, of which one of the particular 
stars will be Chaliapin, the Russian basso. D. L. F 


— 


European Exodus Starts 


It is a sure sign that the season is over when the song 
and, so to say, string-birds begin to fly. The Nieuw Rotter- 
dam of the Holland-American took the advance guard on 
Monday of this week, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Detroit 
Symphony conductor and pianist; his wife, Clara Clemens, 
the singer, and Joseph Hollman, the cellist, all sailing. On 
Tuesday John McCormack was off with his family for a 
summer of rest in England, sailing on the Aquitania. 


New Step in Matzenauer Divorce 


It is reported that the attorneys for Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer will ask the Supreme Court at White Plains, 
N. Y., to’grant her a divorce on the grounds of default, 


_the claim being that the singer’s husband, Floyd Glotz- 


bach, failed to file his answer to the suit within the time 
specified by the statute and that, therefore, it is null and 
void. 


’ 


Shea Pupil at New York Symphony Teachers 
Concert 


Palmyre Felici, soprano, a George E. Shea pupil, recently 
sang the group of songs by Dagmar de Corval Rybner, 
which this composer presented and accompanied, before the 
New -York ‘Singing Teachers’ Association at its last three 
meetings deyoted to American composers. 
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Injunction Against “Ka-lu-a” Refused 


The application by Fred Fisher, Inc., for a preliminary 
injunction restraining Charles Dillingham and others from 
continuing an alleged infringement of the copyright of 
the song “Dardanella” by using certain bars of it in the 
song “Ka-lu-a,”’ sung in the musical comedy, “Good 
Morning Dearie,” was denied April 28 by Federal Judge 
Knox, 

In the opinion, the court stated that each melody is 
accompanied by an obstinate or recurring left-hand series 
of bass notes, and that it is upon these that the charge 
of piracy rests. The court stated that the defendants 
were solvent and would be responsible for any liability 
imposed upon them as the result of the suit. 


England and America to Exchange Opera 
London, April 21.—Negotiations are in progress for ex- 
change visits between the English Carl Rosa and the Amer- 
ican San Carlo Opera companies. Mr. Gallo, the owner 
and manager of the San Carlo, is coming to London shortly 
to discuss plans with Alfred Van Noorden, director of the 
English company, who states that he is very hopeful that 
the scheme may be carried out. G. C, 


Klink Engaged for Keene Festival 


Frieda Klink, whose numerous engagements this season 
have brought her more and more prominence, has been en- 
gaged to sing the Goring Thomas “Swan and Skylark” at 
the Keene Festival in the New Hampshire town on May 
25. On May 4 Miss Klink will appear at Charleston, II!,, 
and on May 11 at Reading, Pa. in a performance of 
“Elijah.” 

Two Recent Recitals for Earle Laros 

Earle Laros, pianist, was scheduled to give a recital in 


Harrisburg, Pa., Wednesday, April 26. On the preceding 
evening he was heard in Easton, Pa. 
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“MISS CASE GIVES NOTABLE RECITAL” —BOSTON HERALD 





HE above headline in the Boston Herald, March 29th, 1922, followed Anna 

Case's first recital in Boston, another emphatic success for America's favorite 
recital soprano. The writer continued: 

“Miss Case showed skill and originality in her program making, and as well, 
good taste. . . . Good taste, furthermore, she showed in her songs. Her tones 
were in themselves of a truly surpassing loveliness. Miss Case has a beautiful 
voice, a clear lyric soprano of long range, with a fine even scale from its lowest 
note to its highest. She produces this voice with absolute ease, because, in part, 
of her admirable breath control, making it carry to the end of the hall. She has 
in short, an h 


only fine technique, and she sings in tune. She turns her 





phrases with elegance, she shows a high order of musical and rhetorical intelli- 


gence. 


J. Mclsaac, writing in the Boston American, headed his article, dated March 
e 29th, 1922, 
CASE RECITAL DELIGHTS AT SYMPHONY HALL 


“Anna Case gave a recital at Symphony Hall last night. Just to look at Miss 
Case was worth the price of admission. She was the daintiest, most exquisite lit- 
tle person who has stepped upon the big platform at Symphony for ever so long. 

“This young lady was for a number of years in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

ny. Then she went into the concert field and has been singing everywhere but 

Boston for the past five years. Why she didn’t reach Boston is something for the 
s to explain. 

“Ordinarily the better the singer the worse she looks. Which would mean 
that Miss Case looked so well she must be a very poor singer. But this isn’t so at 
all. She owns a very lovely voice. A lyric soprano with a lot of dramatic expres- 
sion in it, and she sings easily, gracefully and intelligently. 

“Her program was a formidable one. It ranged from sixteenth century, 
Italian composers like Scarlatti, through the Germans and French of the 
eighteenth century right down to Debussy, Strauss and other intensely moderns.” 








ANNUAL NEW YORK RECITAL AGAIN A TRIUMPH 





LWAYS a social as well as a musical feature of the New York concert season, 

Miss Case's annual recital at Carnegie Hall last October brought forth a 

representative audience including many important dignitaries. Her art was given 
widespread attention by the press, from which we quote: 

“Anna Case sang in Carnegie Hall last evening to an audience of Metropoli- 
tan quality, recalling her 'prentice days of opera, but in eager cordiality, more 
like the concert throngs of her own transcontinental tours. A stage set with flow- 
ers, Sembrich footlights and a Jenny Lind gown, made a picture instantly ap- 
plauded when the slender singer appeared. She sang unaffectedly, vivaciously or 
plaintively by turns, the voice flute-like in its lightest flights, faint but not forced, 
and the sheer youth, beauty and charm of it, disarming any who looked for more 
pyrotechnic display.""——-New York Times, Oct. 20, 1921. 





ISS ANNA CASE gave her annual fall song recital last evening in Carnegie 
Hall before an audience which plainly adored her. Small blame to any 
audience for that, for surely if ‘a beautiful maid is a cheering sight to see,’ then a 


good look at Miss Case ought to make the whole world happy. Also, it is pleasant 
to hear her sing. It is no news that she sings with much charm, sometimes with 
delightful fancy, and not infrequently with serious feeling.” 


—W. J, Henderson, N. Y. Herald, Oct. 20, 1921. 


“A stage decked with palms, chrysanthemums and red autumn leaves; a 
large and devoted audience; oceans of applause; bushels of flowers. All these at 
Carnegie Hall last night, where Anna Case gave a song recital. Her program 
was a delight. There were seventeenth century songs in Italian and English, a 
jolly trifle by the indulgent Johann Sebastian Bach, two lovely Swedish folksongs, 
lyric bits by Emile Nerini, songs by Strauss, Schumann, Schubert and Anna Case, 
and Debussy's famous ‘Nuit d’Etoile.” Miss Case never built better, and few 
singers build as well.""—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World, Oct. 20, 1921. 


“An Evening of Effervescing Charm.” 
—Katharine Spaeth, Evening Mail, Oct. 20, 1921. 





CASE OPENS CAPITAL SEASON, MRS. HARDING PRESENT 





6s HE concert season in Washington was opened yesterday afternoon by 

Anna Case, soprano, who gave a song recital. Miss Case was greeted 
by an audience which filled the National Theatre, with Mrs. Harding in the presi- 
dential box, accompanied by several members of the cabinet circle. 

“Miss Case gave a program of charming songs, ranging from the ancient 
to the modern. The program had an added interest in a new song by Miss Case, 
which was received with spontaneous applause by the audience. It is Spanish in 
type and rhythm, and she sang it in excellent Spanish. Miss Case displayed bril- 
liant attainments as a linguist, singing in Italian, German, French, Swedish, Span- 
ish and English. Her phrasing and breath control were delightful, her light, deli- 
cate vocal work exquisite, and her enunciation, by which no word was lost to her 
hearers, was excellent, adding much to the effectiveness of her singing.” 


—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Oct. 22, 1921. 


AMERICAN GIRL IS DELIGHT IN LOCAL CONCERT 


“Singing as it should be done, by a genuine American girl, whose entire 
musical education and experience has been gained in the United States, was the 
artistic feast of the large audience at the Lyric Theatre, Friday evening. 

‘Miss Case is a concertist who has few equals, and it was the verdict of those 
who heard her in both of her local appearances that she has made much progress 
in the intervening years. It is a genuine treat to listen to her marvelous voice, 
with its purity and limpidity of tone, richness of color, delicacy of shading and 
nuance and its wealth of expressive beauty. One of the most satisfying things 
about her singing is that she does it with such naturalness and ease, and is withal 
so expressive in the various moods of the composers. 

“Her enunciation is superb and even in the most delicate pianissimos there 
was bell-like clarity and correctness of vocal methods. No more pleasing artist 
has been heard here during this or any other season, and the audience was rap- 
turous in its appreciation. 


—The Memphis (Tenn.) News Scimitar, March 11, 1922. 





SOUTHERN CITIES GO WILD OVER CASE 





ANNA CASE SETS ’EM YELLING AT NATIONAL 





Not since Galli-Curci Has a Singer So Stirred Greensboro Music Lovers 


The headlines above from the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, February 
lith, 1922, are a - sample of the sort of reception Miss Case gets on tour. 
The paper continued 

oan Ca Case set "em yelling « at the National Theatre last night—the first time 
a phlegmatic Gr e has added shouts to handclapping in approval 
of a singer since Galli- Curei set the town crazy three years ago. But after the 
second group last night the rafters rang again; and the Case concert will go down 
in the musical history of Greensboro as one of its most remarkable popular suc- 
cesses.”"—Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, Feb. 11, 1922. 





AUDIENCE IS THRILLED BY MUSIC TREAT 





Anna Case Wins Instant Popularity and Takes Away Admiration of All Who 
Heard Her 





“It was the occasion of one of the most enthusiastic demonstrations ever 
witnessed in Charleston. Greeted by an audience which filled the High School 
Auditorium, the artist received an ovation rarely accorded any other singer who 


has appeared here.” 
—The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, April 27, 1921. 
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APRIL 24 


Jeanne de Mare 


Jeanne de Mare concluded her talks on modern French 
mus.c for this season at Rumford Hall on Monday after- 
noon, April 24, with a conference on the work of Claude 
Debussy. Miss de Mare’s talk was of the usual inter- 
esting character, informative without being pedantic, and 
was thoroughly appreciated by a large audience. She was 
assisted by Barbara Maurel, soprano, who sang a number 
of Debussy songs in authoritative style, sympathetically 
accompanied by Frederick Bristol, who also played a num- 
ber of the well known Debussy piano works. 

Bachaus 

Bachaus gave his fifth and last recital of the season 
before a crowded house at Town Hall on the evening of 
April 24, playing a program of general interest that evi- 
dently greatly pleased his audience. The program opened 


with the Saint-Saéns arrangement of the overture from 
Jach’s twenty-ninth cantata—a most interesting work-— 
followed by Schumann's sonata in F sharp minor, of which 


the pianist gave a clear cut, vigorous and musicianly read- 
ing. His magnificent technic enabled him to do justice to 
the S« humann music and his understanding of the com- 
poser’s meaning enhanced the beauty of his interpretation 
of this too seldom played masterpiece. 

More to the taste of the public was the group of Chopin 
pieces: prelude in F major, nocturne in F major, ballade 
in F major, three studies (A minor, E minor and D flat), 
waltz in A flat, polonaise in A flat. The preludes and the 
nocturne and several of the studies had to be repeated be- 
fore the audience would permit Mr, Bachaus to continue 
with his program. There were also several additional 
encores 

The closing group consisted of a Weber-Brahms “Per- 
petuum Mobiie” and Liszt's Concert Study in D flat 
and second Hungarian rhapsody. 

From the reception accorded him on this occasion it is 
clear that Mr. Bachaus has won the New York public. He 
fully deserves the recognition that is accorded him. His 
art is of a high order—self-contained, unaffected, brilliant, 
sincere. His technic is extraordinary. No difficulty ap- 
pears to give him the slightest anxiety and he offers musi- 


cianly interpretations of the most exacting passages in 


piano literature with an easy grace that is truly amazing. 
Wien the American public at large is permitted to discover 
him, his career in this country will be assured. 


Michael Banner 


On Monday evening, April 24, at Aeolian Hall, Michael 
Banner, violinist-composer, gave a recital to a large and 
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enthusiastic audience. The appearance of Mr. Banner 
after many years away from the local concert stage an- 
swers the oft heard question, “Where is he and what is 
he doing?” 

Many years ago Michael Banner as a little boy of ten 
years was presented to the American concert audiences by 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch and Theodore Thomas. He was 
soloist with their orchestras, and his playing created such 
enthusiasm that the boy was instantly pronounced a genius. 

Late years he has confined his talents almost entirely 
to composing. He has had many compositions published 
and a number of books, so it can readily be understood 
that there was considerable interest in his appearance last 
week at Aeolian Hall. 

He opened his program with the E minor concerto, Men- 
delssohn, This was followed by the “Ciaccona,” Bach; 
“Wiegenlied,” Brahms, and D flat nocturne, Chopin, with 
his own original arrangements. The third and last group 
consisted of the “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj, adagi- 
etto, Bizet; “Legend of the Hermit Thrush,” 
composition of his own. He closed with Mendelssohn’s 
“On the Wings of Song,” with Achron’s arrangement. 
Josef Adler ably assisted the artist at the piano. 

Mr. Banner has fine technic, a good style, and produces 
a tone that has considerable appeal. There is a certain 
simplicity in his playing that marks him as an artist. 


Lawrence Schauffler 


On Monday evening, April 24, the Arts Assembly pres- 
ented Lawrence Schauffler in a piano recital at the Magna 
Chordia Chambers. Mr. Schauffler, who made a very favor- 
able impression several weeks ago in a joint recital with 
George Reimherr at the National Theater, again revealed 
his fine qualifications, namely, a sound technic, good even 
tone, commendable color and rhythm and, in addition, a 
musicianly feeling. The audjence was responsive and gave 
the young artist a warm reception. His program follows: 






Sonata, op. 27 No, 2 ¢* *Moonlight” Dap Pe CUD REN ESAO TEES Beethoven 
meosewree, Gm, SS BO. S WR: Bios ccc eedcs cc cc cncvas cedars Chopin 
mnmnree, Op. SP We, 8 te A Babes ie cesccccceccbssceeaceve Chopin 
BOEGNE, OR, Bbc TO ings evi havgidedonvescct¥ogedtecieadtes Chopin 

Op. OO AS ER ce ee oss caekiiey barman Chopin 
Variations and fugue..... . .Handel-Brahms 
Impromptu in G sharp Mimor......66.ceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeees Sinding 
Biude in C Gharp MIMO seis escsceccccccvevccosecss sees eb CPURNMe 
Te SE 5 Scand Sab ceuied abcba ahaeewes >) + 0iciealbeiies Debussy 
Belactione fram “The TSG CHP occ iciccecccccccsecezven Korngold 


Arranged and played by Mr. Schauffler and reproduced on 
the. Duo-Art Piano 
PORROT oi boc cpctcnetvdontees Poth be itbase thas eearet Paderewski 
Played by Mr. Schauffler and the Duo-Art Piano 


APRIL 25 


Roshanara 


At the Booth Theater, on Tuesday afternoon, April 25, 
Roshanara, the East Indian dancer, gave a recital to an 
interested audience. The first part of her program was 
made up of “Grace in Movement,” a practical demonstra- 
tion of the dances of the East Indian; this was exceedingly 
interesting as well as instructive. Roshanara expresses 
herself cleverly. The second part of her program con- 
sisted of three dances—“Punjabi Kite,” a popular dance in 
northern India; “In the King’s Garden,” a classic Hindoo 
dance of spring, and “Hindoo Nautch,” a mythological 
dance. They were all too short, and the audience demanded 
encores which she very obligingly responded to. Rosha- 
nara is graceful and makes a charming picture. The music 
that accompanied the dances consisted of original melodies 
arranged by F. Cheeswright, who played the piano and di- 
rected the other instruments—an oboe, clarinet and flute. 
There were two drummers seated on either side of the 
stage, which added to the picture and gave local atmos- 
phere. 


Caryl Bensel, Mary Allen and John Doane 


A joint recital was given at the Princess Theater, Tues- 
day afternoon, April 25, by Caryl Bensel, soprano; Mary 
Allen, contralto, and John Doane, coach-accompanist. The 
program was interesting and varied, having duets for 
soprano and contralto, as well as solos. The two voices 
blended beautifully and there was evident unity of thought 
in interpretation. 

Miss Bensel’s clear soprano voice was pleasing in her 
solo numbers, and she revealed good taste and understand- 
ing in her singing. Miss Allen, though a decided contrast, 
was equally pleasing. Her rich, warm tones were a delight 
and she put genuine feeling into all she offered. She has 
good range and volume. Both artists have personality and 
a charming stage presence. 

No small part of the success was due to John Doane, the 
splendid coach-accompanist. 

A large audience was present to enjoy the program, 
which was as follows: 


Duets: 
See MS NO. 5 5, sot 04d bas cea Sb bas ease) Mendelssohn 
5. Se BOE ED COUR bn i veikee Weeds ve bOROS EEN Mendelssohn 
ies * 
re di Pop (from Asripp MDA vss be swss ine umes Handel-Bibb 
O Sleep! hy Dost Thou L PNG SEES ST HR Handel 
SO UE ND oinse's bv vad CAE DEVE Hi. COS dAw Wd 5 9.2 OWE Szulc 
DEL 5 w'4, 654s cb acreperew eee aN tisincewe See eneens hee ee ini 


Contralto: ° 
Der Genesene an die Hoffnung... 





OE PERO DERE 
Auch Kleine Dinge.............. age 
IN ids 65 50040 Gee RRRNS OCR RES CAEL COCR ERD Cem oe bep ee 
Duets: 
NR Sa sin'tin 0 0c 6 cad VeRO wha’ «Cede eC RNa Ce Saint-Saéns 
PEE So'g.o'b 0's 6400 00 nb SRKREC ERK CC Ded Regen ehbEeS Saint-Saéns 
Soprano: : 
ee eee OMNNO, 5 5.6 inka i2 ince barnes ch ia ten Schindler 
BD, NE kod 0&0 Chad v SW Ad een a td 00d oe OND R RRS La rerge 
FG gy PRR eee eisab tS Ne ARP wee Hyde 
SE book ss os chp bee ADT ERG ha dae th ob'oe hiv ebeunes Terry 
Contralto: 
An Old Song antes mee SE LE SR PR er rere Te or 
De CE CAD ick dal cibuad en Uns nar ckoewees MacDowell 
Gray Rocks and et Dit SR 65 isda eevacaed es Barnett 
DOE & cx bck Gis Gde ed 0446 even Cab CUNOR EE ehhe es po ea kes Beach 
Duet: 


The Passage-Bird’s Farewell.........s0e:eseeseeeeeers Hildach 


a well known ° 
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Music School Settlement 


Town Hall housed an interested audience on the occasion 
of the concert of the Music School Settlement at which two 
young members of the classes in East Third street (drawn 
from twenty nationalities) presented works from their own 
pens. The numbers were an “Invention” in D minor by 
Gertrude Karlan, and two “Sarabandes” by Gertrude Price. 
Fannie Levone conducted an orchestra of players under 
twelve years of age, in a Brahms Hungarian dance. Jennie 
Rosanoff led a children’s chorus in Grieg songs. Melzar 
Chaffee, the regular director of the organization, led the 
senior orchestra in the first movement of Beethoven’s first 
symphony. The performances all were highly interesting 
and testified amply to the value of the work the Music 
School Settlement is doing. 

Patrons of the Settlement, many of whom were in the 
audience, include Mme. Sembrich, George Barrere, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Alma Gluck, Ernest Schelling, Harold 
Bauer, Pablo ‘Casals, John Drew, Mrs. C. H. Ditson, Otto 
H. Kahn, Mrs. M. B. Schirmer, David Mannes, Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., George F. Baker. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Oratorio Society 


Beethoven's Ninth, and also Beethoven’s First, were given 
at Carnegie Hall on April 26 by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and the Oratorio Society under the direction of 
Willem Mengelberg to celebrate the eightieth anniversary 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra and repeated at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera on Sunday evening, April 30. The solo- 
ists were Inez Barbour, soprano (replacing Florence 
Hinkle, who was ill); Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. There was 
a long and interesting discussion of the Ninth symphony 
in the program notes by Lawrence Gilman, very much 
worth reading, and a facsimile of the program of the 
first concert of the orchestra in the Apollo Rooms, De- 
cember 7, 1842, at which the Beethoven First symphony 
was given. It is not without significance to note that the 
name of the conductor is not mentioned on this early pro- 
gram. Underneath stands “The Vocal Music will be 
directed by Mr. Tim,” but who conducted the orchestra is 
not stated. Times have changed. 

Mr. Mengelberg had prepared a finished performance 
of the long work. The orchestra was at the top of its 
form after its three months’ training under the Dutch 
conductor and the performance of the orchestral part left 
nothing to be desired. The magnificent scherzo gave the 
same joy as it always does, so much so that some enthusi- 
astic members of the Sunday evening audience burst in 
with applause after the fortissimo drum beat which marks 
the introduction on the return of the main theme after 
the trio, thinking it was the end of the movement (And 
what a precursor of Rimsky-Korsakoff the trio of the 
scherzo is, both in thematic material and orchestral han- 
dling). The soloists did their best in struggling with 
the impossibly written vocal parts and the same is true 
of the chorus which sang with vigor and earnestness and 
did as well as any chorus can. 

Sunday evening was Mr. Mengelberg’s last appearance 
of the season, There was a great deal of applause for 
him as well as for his forces and a number of floral 
tributes in honor of his farewell, including a wreath much 
taller than the little man himself. 


APRIL 29 


Denzso D’Antalffy. na Maria Samson 


Saturday afternoon, April 29, Denzso D’Antalffy and 
Maria Samson gave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, assisted 
by Louis Rozsa, baritone. The program opened with three 
Bach numbers for the organ by Prof. D’Antalffy. This 
was followed by “Ah Perfido.” The third group consisted 
of three original numbers by Prof. D’Antalffy, having 
their first American hearing. The first half of the pro- 
gram ended with a group of songs by Miss Samson. 
Mr. Rozsa sang the first group after the intermission, 
two operatic arias and a song by Prof. D’Antalffy. All 
artists contribyted to the remainder of the program, which 
consisted almost entirely of works or arrangements by 
Prof. D’Antalffy. 

Prof. D’Antalffy is assistant organist at the Capitol 
Theater. He shows sincere musicianship, both as a com- 
poser and as a soloist. He produces a rather vigorous 
tone on the organ, but evidently it is what his audience 
enjoys. The big gathering was very enthusiastic in its 
applause. A number of his compositions were marked 
by originality and a thorough knowledge of the majestic 
instrument. Miss Samson's voice is known to many music 
lovers here; she was the principal soloist for a number 
of weeks at the Capitol Theater, having been especially 
engaged by S. L. Rothafel. Her voice was much more 
effective in the short numbers. 


The American Music Guild 


The American Music Guild made its bow to the public 
in two concerts at the MacDowell Club, April 22 and 
29, presenting an encouraging series of work by American 
composers and composers living in America, which is not 
exactly the same thing. At the first concert a very inter- 
esting violin sonata by Albert Stoessel was played by the 
composer and Louis Gruenberg; Povla Frijsh interpreted 
songs by Carpenter, Loeffler and Frederick Jacobi; two 
movements of an unfinished string quartet by Sandor Har- 
mati were played by the Lenox String Quartet (Sandor 
Harmati, Wolf Wolfenson, Nicolai Moldovan and Em- 
meran Stoeber), and a concerto for piano by Louis Gruen- 
berg was performed by the composer and Harold Morris. 

These compositions made an impression of the excel- 
lence of the new Guild that was strengthened at the sec- 
ond concert at which were heard: a sonata for violin and 
piano by Marion Bauer, a set of beautiful songs by A, 
Walter Kramer, three part songs for women’s voices by 
Charles Haubiel, three songs for soprano by Deems Tay- 
lor and a trio for piano, violin and cello by Harold Mor- 
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ris played by Albert Stoessel, Lucien Smith and the 
composer. 

The songs by Kramer and Taylor were beautifully sung 
by Greta Torpadie, whose splendid enunciation made under- 
standable every word of the text. Marion Bauer was here 
introduced to the public for the first time in a work of 
large form and made a favorable impression, though it 
may be remarked that her work shows the characteristic 
blemish of nearly all modernistic composition—a too great 
fondness for modulation, too much complexity, too little 
simplicity. The same is true of the Morris trio. Still, 
the works of these and the other composers here repre- 
sented demonstrate worthy endeavor, and the Guild should 
serve a useful purpose in bringing to public attention works 
that would otherwise perhaps never be heard. 


Porta-Povitch Dancers 


The Porta-Povitch Dancers were seen in ballet divertis- 
sements at Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 29, and 
the varied program gave much pleasure to an interested 
audience. There were some thirty-six numbers, so it 
would be impossible to give a detailed report of each of 
the performers. Suffice it to say that the grouping in 
the ensemble numbers was excellent and the costumes gor- 
geous. The training at the Porta-Povitch school evidently 
covers a wide field, for the program included Russian 
and Greek dances, toe dances, numbers suitable for musical 
comedy, vaudeville sketches, ballroom dancing, etc. Per- 
haps the most finished work of the evening was done by 
Marie E. Haun and Galdino Sedano, who were heartily 
applauded in two dances of entirely different type. The 
Beethoven “Moonlight” sonata was given by request and 
proved to be an effective ensemble number. One of the 
features of the program was the appearance of Porta-Po- 
vitch in his famous “Five-Step,” assisted by Lindley 
Lenton. 


APRIL 30 


Emma Burkhardt 


April 30, Emma Burkhardt, con- 
tralto, gave a concert at the Princess Theater. She began 
her program with three classical numbers. These were 
followed by a group of German songs, a group of French 
songs and closed with an American group. She was en- 
thusiastically received and responded to the demands for 
encores. The. American group included among other 
songs “The Day Is No More,” Carpenter, and “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,’ Lieurance, with cello obligato, 
which had to be repeated. 

Miss Burkhardt, who is an artist-pupil of Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone, sang with musical intelligence and produced 
a tone of lovely quality, particularly in the upper register. 
It would seem at a first hearing that the German group 
was the most effective. The selections showed the range 
and the quality. Imogen Teay accompanied Miss Burk- 
hardt and rendered able assistance to the young singer. 


On Sunday afternoon, 


Concert at David Mannes Music School 

The last concert of the artist series, originally scheduled 
for April 23, was given in the Concert Hall of the school, 
157 East Seventy-fourth street, New York, April 30, 
before a large audience, The program opened with 
Brahms’ trio in E Flat, op. 40, for piano, violin and 
horn. This rarely heard composition received a dignified 
and musicianly reading by Messrs. Howard Brockway, 
David Mannes and Lorenzo Sansone, which will long 
and pleasantly be remembered by all who attended. The 
ensemble work by these three artists was such as to 
arouse genuine enthusiasm, and created a desire among 
the auditors to have this beautiful work repeated at some 
near future date. 

Messrs. Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, whose exceptional 
ensemble playing has called forth much favorable com- 
ment during the past few years, again demonstrated their 
right to be classed among the foremost exponents of 
this class of work. They played with much charm, Raff's 
“Gavotte,” andante and variations by Mozart, and a con- 
trapuntal paraphrase of “The Invitation to the Dance,” 
Weber-Godowsky, which latter number was heard for the 
first time in public on this occasion. 


George Reimherr 


George Reimherr sings ballads and heart songs so ex- 
quisitely that, without tiring his audience, he could have re- 
peated the entire program which he gave at his song recital 
at the National Theater on the evening of April 30. How- 
ever, he deemed it advisable to repeat only four of his pro- 
grammed numbers, to which he added some five or six en- 
cores. As has already been mentioned in these columns in 
reviewing Mr. Reimherr’s former appearances—this was 
his third recital at the National Theater this season—he has 
marked interpretative ability, for he gets everything there 
is to be gotten out of each of his songs. His program last 
Sunday evening was well within his range, and therefore 
doubly enjoyable. 

Of the American songs, Sherman Fowler’s “The Mystic 
Hour” proved to be especially beautiful and made such an 
excellent impression upon the audience that it was one of 
the numbers which the tenor just had to repeat. Open- 
shaw’s “Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses” was given the 
proper interpretation and was encored. Vanderpool’s “Come 
and Love Me” made its-usual appeal; Edwin Green’s “Sing 
Me to Sleep” was exquisitely done, and “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” was liked immensely. 
Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” and “The End of Day” (Ralph 
Cox) were among the encores which were heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Reimherr’s entire program was sung in Eng- 
lish, and as clear diction is one of his many assets, every 
word was heard distinctly. 

The tenor was assisted by Richard Ideler, a serious violin- 
ist who plays with considerable musicianship. He has a well 
developed technic, his shading is excellent, and his pianissimo 
er especially fine. He was heard in two groups of num- 

rs. 

Lawrence Schauffler was at the piano for both artists and 
added to his reputation as a first class accompanist. This 
young pianist has been appearing with success recently in 
his own recitals. 
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From a recent portrait painted by Zelma Baylos 


afaelo Dia 





@ As a revitalist, Mr. Diaz has established an enviable position, by reason 
of the high musical character of his work. Infinite care in the selection of 

his programs, perfect diction, elegance of style, impeccable musicianship, 
abundant interpretative resource together with the individual timbre of his 

high lyric voice (quite unlike any other), combine to make the singing of 

this tenor most appealing to audiences of culture and advanced musical 
tastes. Ergo, 
will find his work at once 


clubs of musicains and concert audiences of discrimination 
a delight and a benefit. 
@ Re-engaged sixth season Metropolitan Opera Company, 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Akron, Ohio, April 9.—March 25 two- concerts were 
given in the Akron Armory by Sousa and his band. The 
matinee was devoted to the young people and thousands of 
school children could not obtain tickets. The huge audi- 
torium was in charge of the city fire ev which 
made every precaution to care for the youthful charges, who 


were seated and dismissed in record time, although Sousa 
has been giving these concerts to his young admirers here 
each season. The program was given from numbers on this 
year’s memory contest for the children, and enthusiasm of 
the riotous kind followed every selection. The evening pro- 
gram, a typical one, pleased an audience that completely 
filled the Armory. Thirty-six hundred children attended 
the matinee, and the total attendance for afternoon, and 
evening concerts was sixty-five hundred. 

Schumann Heink was heard in recital April 5 by an audi- 
ence which again taxed the seating capacity of the Armory. 
Many could recall when the voice of the singer was mote 


youthful, but no person could remember when the famous 
contralto was younger in spirit, or when she wielded more 
complete control over an audience. She sang in English, 
Italian and German. To hear her sing once more in Ger- 
man and in such excerpts as the “Erda” scene from Wag- 


ner’s “Rheingold” and “Brangaene’s Warning” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” was a privilege sincerely appreciated. The 
close of each song was the signal for hearty tribute to her 
art. Escores were demanded. Lieurance’s “Indign Love 
was given with such fervor that a repetition was 
necessary. Arthur Loesser played accompaniments and 
also several solos. The Sousa and Schumann Heink con- 
certs were under the management of Windsor and oe 


Song” 


Albany, N. Y., April 10.—Mrs. Floyd E. Mallette and 
Lillian M. Jones were in charge of a Monday Musical Club 
program, the contributors being Harriet Crannell, Elizabeth 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE 
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“Bronwen” (overture), Wild-fow!l (Fantasie). 
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Rio de Janeiro, Munion Vienna, etc. 
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Roehr, Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, Mrs. Herbert E. Robin- 
son, Mrs, George D. Elwell, Lydia F. Stevens, Mrs. Mallette 
and Miss Jones, 

Beatrice Wheeler Harpham, mezzo soprano, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera Association, gave solos at a recent meet- 
ing of the City Club. E. V. W. 


Anniston, Ala.—(See letter on another page.) 

Belton, Tex., April 7.—The St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra — two concerts at Baylor College, March 29. 
Fifteen hundred public school children were kept waiting 
three hours before the organization arrived, the delay being 
a result of miscalculations by officials of the organization, 
and the lateness of trains. This was the first matinee at- 
traction arranged by Dean T. S. Lovette, to give public 
school children the privilege of hearing the best musical 
attractions brought to the college at a minimum fee. There- 
fore, the result of the initial undertaking proved very dis- 
couraging. The evening concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Belton Music Club, and the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra with Rudolph Ganz conducting sustained its en- 
viable reputation. The program was so heavy that the con- 
cert was not concluded until midnight. Mme. Namara, the 
soloist, re very satisfying. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Orchestra, 
Arthur J. Gaines, manager, and Stella Wrenn, soprano, 
were guests of Dean and Mrs. T. S. Lovette at a dinner 
party, March 29. This occasion celebrated the reunion of 
Mr. Ganz and Mr. Lovette, who are old-time friends, and 
also Mr. Lovette’s birthday. 

Margaret Matzenauer sang here April 6 to a crowded and 
enthusiastic house. Her engagement was the last of the 
series of musical events for this season brought to Belton 
by the Belton Music Club, and was one of the best. Her 
beautiful stage appearance, her artistic voice and cultured 
ways completely captivated her large audience which 
brought her back repeatedly. She brought the wealth of 
her lovely voice and its rare fineness of expression at its 
very best to her recital here. 

Mme. Matzenauer, during her several days’ stay in Bel- 
ton, where she was a guest at Baylor College, was one of 


the large audience which witnessed the burning of the home . 


of Dr, J. C. Hardy, president of the institution. Her accom- 
panist, Georges Vause, not only rendered assistance by 
turning in the fire alarm, but also went into the blazing house 
and saved many valuable articles. V. W. 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cheyenne, Wyo., April 10—On March 12 Josef Ko- 
necny, Bohemian ‘violinist, appeared at the 
Theater in a matinee- -recital sponsored by the glee club 
of the high school, Florence Flanagan, director. He 
was assisted by Esther Louella Lash, soprano, and Mary 
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Tris, pianist. The program was popular and well re- 
ceived by an audience of 1,200, largely public school 
—— For two weeks previous to the recital Miss 
lanagan carried on an intensive series of appreciation 
lessons through the schools, a Victrola being used to 
familiarize the young folks with the selections announced 
for the Konecny program. 

At Fort Russell, on Sunday afternoon, April 2, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Holderness entertained at a delightful 
musicale-tea. Fort Russell boasts of many musicians 
of merit among the officers and their ladies of the 13th 
Cavalry and 53rd Infantry now on station here. Among 
those appearing on the excellent program were Mrs. T. W. 
Essig, pianist, formerly of the Chicago Musical College, 
who rendered charmingly selections from Beethoven, Bach 
and Handel, and, besides, acted as the accompanist of the 
occasion; Mrs. William Neeley and Mrs. Holderness, who 
ave vocal numbers, the former singing the “Waltz Song” 
rom “Romeo and Juliet” with skill, and the latter giving 
pleasure with a group of French Chansons; Mrs. Victor 
Biehn, a violinist of ability, who assisted with delightful 
obligatos; Mrs. Elmer H. Cook and Mrs. James Mackay, 
two of Cheyenne’s best known vocalists, who were heard 
in pleasing song groups. 

Carl Jesse, Mus.Bac., has arrived here from his former 
headquarters in Kansas and has entered the teaching field. 

Cheyenne music lovers were made happy Palm Sunday 
by the announcement that Mrs. T. Joe Cahill 1 (Susan Brady 
Cahill) would be heard again as organist of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. Her return after two years was but for the 
day. Her playing of “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
(Theodore DuBois) was a real event. The sacred music 
was put on at the Cathedral with a choir of fifteen mixed 
voices, well trained and well balanced. .No choral organ- 
ization ever heard in the city has excelled the choir which 
produced “The Seven Last Words.” Mrs. St. Clair Rie- 
senman, recently came to Cheyenne from Denver, possesses 
a lyric soprano of rare beauty and power. She was in 
glorious voice on this occasion, and was heard in the solo, 
“The Seventh Word.” St. Mary’s was filled bo i al 


Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


College Park, Ga., April 14.—The pupils of Mrs. French, 
Dr. Kramer, Miss Lansing, and Prof. Watson gave a joint 
recital in Cox College chapel, April 10. The recital was 
featured by Sara Kee Price’s rendition of Rachmaninoff’s 
prelude in C minor, Louise Snellgrove’s singing of Whel- 
pley’s “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold.” Other pupils 
who took part in the recital were Odin Vickerson, Mar- 
garet Martin, Agnes Eggers, Verna Moody, Mary Alex- 
ander (whose playing of “Liebestraum” vied with Miss 
Price’s prelude for applause), Bessie Barrett, Elizabeth 
Abbott and Margaret Dean. P. G 


Denver, Colo., April 17.—The thirteenth Chamber Mu- 
sic Party was held April 16 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James N. Wright. The program consisted of two quar- 
tets, that of Schubert in A minor, op. 29, and of Glazou- 
noff No, 2 in F major, op. 10. The program was given by 
the Denver String Quartet, which consists of Henry Trust- 
man Ginsburg, first violin ; Walter C. Nielsen, second 
violin; Maurice Perlmutter, viola, and Sigurd Frederiksen, 
cello. On the Friday morning before each concert the 
program is rehearsed at the home where the concert is to 
be given, and subscribers are heartily welcomed. B. 


Emporia, Kan., April 14.—Sunday vesper services are 
being given by the College of Emporia music department 
on an average of once a month for the students and towns- 
people of Emporia, The program usually consists of sev- 
eral numbers by D. A. Hirschler, dean of music, on the four 
manual organ which is one of the largest in the Middle 
West, and other numbers by members of the music faculty, 
students, or glee clubs, A short religious address is usually 
delivered in connection with the program. M. G. 


Fayetteville, Ark, April 14—There has been much of 
interest in a musical way of late. Among others Henry 
Doughty Tovey, director of the University School of Mu- 
sic, has been heard in piano and organ recitals. On March 
22 he gave a program made up of works by MacDowell, 
Chopin and Rubinstein, with E. Guthrie Hassell at the 
second piano. April 2 he played at the First Christian 
Church, a program of organ works a eee Kelley, 
Stoughton, Svendsen, Karg-Elert and Guilmant. His pro- 
gram of April 12 consisted of works by Schumann, Schu- 
bert-Ornstein, Paderewski, Palmgren, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, Godowsky, Strauss, Wagner-Liszt, MacDowell. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, gave a recital on April 5. On 
his program there were to found compositions by 
Strauss, Grieg, Schubert, Paladilhe, Gaubert, Lalo, 
Georges, Franke-Harling, ‘Clarke, Manney, Schindler, 
Watts and Bridge. Of special interest was Manney’s 
“Heart of Gold,” which is dedicated to Mr. Stratton. 

On April 7, Virginia Ladd, soprano, pupil of Mary C. 
Bateman, gave a recital. Her program opened with Han- 
del’s “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” and included works 
by Arne, Bach-Gounod, Wekerlin, Delbruck, Dell’Acqua, 
Godard, Rogers, Onomari, Slater ‘and Curran, and ended 
with the aria “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” 

David C. Hansard gave a violin recital April 9. His 
program included many numbers of widespread popularity. 

The spring tour of the University of Arkansas Glee 
Club presents an interesting program, which includes four 
negro songs. The soloists are Fount Richardson, Carl 
Rosenbaum, Mary Cummings Bateman, David C. _—— 
and William Paisley. B. G. 

Fors Ga., April 15—The second entertainment in 
the series of graduating recitals took place in the Bessie 
Tift SS, on April 14, when Dora Brinson 
presented pupil, Louise ens, a te in piano, 
assisted by jh Baldwin, sophomore in expression. Miss 
Dickens’ ae was cleverly ge gh and rendered with 


feeli program included etude, 10, No. 5, and 
pens selection—Ballade lias well as Hiller’s 
concerto in F minor. P. G. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., April 15.—A two-piano concert b 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison on April 5 cons constituted the fif 
offering of the season in the Morning Musical artist course. 
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Their program was diversified. “A Valse,” by Rachmani- 
See oF ec abil fied ews ghee: al patchy 
a pianist of mar! capability y play we ‘ 
A ates Soe of young music students were enabled to 
hear concert by reason of a special reduction in price 
for their benefit. 

The Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral Society = a special 
song service April 6 in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, under 
the auspices of the city Walther League, assisted by Herman 
Hahn, organist. Three chorales from Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” were rendered. On the program 
were several numbers from Handel’s “Messiah.” The solo 
parts and recitatives were carried by Anna Lange, alto; 
Selma Rodenbeck, soprano, and Herman Kaade. 

The Sigma Beta Musical Society, a new organization, 
gave a concert April 7 at the Elks’ Auditorium. The pro- 
gram included piano solos by Harry Swift, who played a 
Rubinstein valse; Helen Kettler, “Romance” (Sibelius) and 
“Alla Mazurka” (Nimerowsky); Mary Van Auken, “Un 
Sospiro” (Liszt); Ruth Lane-May, “Polonaise” (Chopin), 
and Marguerite Hitzeman, “Fantasy” (Chopin). Misses 
Kettler and Hitzeman played a two piano arrangement of 
“Finlandia,” by Sibelius. Helen Braun, violinist, gave the 
“Pierrot Serenade” (June), and vocal numbers were ren- 
dered by Flora Peters and Willa Lower. 

The thirteenth annual musicale by students of the Fort 
Wayne Bible Training School was heard April 11 at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church.: Prof. C. A. Gerber, musical 
director, conducted the choruses, Other numbers were a 
piano solo by R. Hieber and a song by a male quartet com- 
posed of C. Gerig, K. Klopfenstein, C. Birkey and S. 
Witmer, 

The Mandolin Orchestra of, the European School of 
Music gave a concert at the Third Presbyterian Church. 
W. Richard Barr is director. The program was varied, 
offering both light and classical numbers. Edna Buuck was 
heard in guitar solos. 

Hugh Porter, organist, was heard in recital March 29 
at Wayne Street M. E. Church, of which his father is 
pastor, Mr. Porter started to play the pipe organ at the 
age of fourteen, and soon thereafter became a member of 
the American Guild of Organists. He is now a member 
of the faculty at the American Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago. Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn were the older composers represented on his program. 
Elgar’s military march, “Pomp and Circumstance,” was a 
stirring number. Leroy Hamp, tenor, also of Chicago, as- 
sisted with song groups, accompanied by Leah Cohen-Malay. 

The European School of Music recently purchased the 
site and building formerly owned and occupied by the Fort 
Wayne Art School, and will remodel the same for its per- 
manent home. It has augmented its present faculty by 
three, engaging Emilie Bouillet, who has successfully taught 
violin here for a number of years; for the piano depart- 
ment, Carl Bilby, a pupil of Oliver Willard Pierce, Indian- 
apolis, and of Godowsky’s master class held in Chicago last 
summer and E. J, Gatwood, who has had wide training and 
experience, and is at present assistant supervisor of music 
in the public schools. 

A music contest was arranged recently for the seven 
grammar grades of the local schools. A list of twenty- 
five compositions was prepared by a committee working 
under the direction of the state board of education for the 
contests in the schools of Indiana. The contest took place 
in the auditorium of the high school, and included selections 


from Verdi, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Beethoven, 
Handel, Wagner, Chopin, Rossini, Dvordk, and other 
famous composers. E. W. H. 


Lewiston, Me.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

Lindsborg, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., April 7—Under the direction of Mme. 
Vilona-Hall, the Miami Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
fourth annual concert recently. The program opened with 
the grand march from “Tannhauser” and included works 
by Schumann, Liszt, Delibes, Rossini and Victor Herbert. 
The soloists were Edward Boles, who gave Ovide Musin’s 
“Mazurka de Concert”; Dan Shroeder, who played Kreis- 
ler’s “Liebesfreud”; Adelaide Sterling Clark, who gave 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” and Mme. Hall her- 
self who played the nocturne in E flat (Chopin-Sarasate) 
and mazurka of Zarzycki. The audience included the mu- 
sical elite of Miami, among whom was Mana-Zucca, who 
is most enthusiastic over the work accomplished, declaring 
“that the city of Miami should extend a vote of thanks to 
Mme. Vilona-Hall, for the magnificent work of this or- 
chestra.” s 

Members of the Philharmonic Orchestra are Louise 
Tarboux, Juva Rumbaugh, Dan Shroeder, Grace Rum- 
baugh, Bob Voigt, Grace Winters, Edward Boles, Sidney 
Segall, Ruth Zion, Louise Morton, Thelma Peterson, 
Howard McClave, Frances Rambo, Florence Higgins, Jen- 
nie Nubeck, Janince McLendon, Audrey Hall, Annette 
Ullendorff, Dorothy Marsh, Fred Plikansky, Margaret 


Radell, Harriet McCreely, Junior Cooper, Theodore Gala- 
Charlie Sims, Henry 


tis, Mrs. Thomas, Jacob Zion, 
Simonite, Mildred Noble, Kenneth Berry, Montgomery 
Atwater, Mildred Henacker, Alice Davis, Clyde Ferrara, 


Somers, Marian Creager, John Moore, Evelyn 
vie Elmer Berguend, Clarence Gunn, Pearl Labelle, 
Maxine Flener and Bernard jin eae ing] 

illedgeville, Ga., April 13.—Tuesday evening Juanita 
PR a gave an excellent piano recital at Georgia Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, assisted by Mrs. ngino, 
soprano. The young gr uate’s program was a fine one, 
ranging from Beethoven’s sonata, op. 26, to Bach s prelude 
XXL and ending with Haydn’s “Gipsy Rondo. P. G. 
New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another rm) 
tersb Va., April 5.—An attractive recital was 
ae in te’ Washington Street M. E. Church on March 
23 when the pupils of Joseph Whittemore gave a program 
of sacred music accompanied by Paul Saunier at the organ. 
Mr. Whittemore sang a number also and Mr. Saunier played 
three selections on the organ. The pupils who participated 
were Vivian Boyd, Effie Neaves, Anna Mae King, Josephine 
Smith, Hugh Alley, John Patterson and Sam Nunnally. 
Virginia Lee Bowman Hall was meg in recital at 
St. Joseph’s Hall April 3 by Forest abney Carr, of Rich- 
mond, Assisting were Marie Bowman, soprano, w made 
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her initial a before the public with well deserved 
success, ne Claiborne Brister, tenor. The concert was 
given before a crowded house. P. S. 


Portland, Me.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Antonio, Tex., April 5.—The San Antonio Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, entertai 
with a luncheon March 20 in honor of Lois Farnsworth, 
so} who has just returned from study in New York. 
After a short visit here she will leave for Tealy to continue 
her work. Musical numbers at the | were given by 
Mrs. Robert Carter and Mrs, Eugene Staffel; Miss Farns- 
worth also contributed a group. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith ac- 
ag ya both Mrs. Carter and Miss Farnsworth. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a program at the Central 
Christian Church for the regular meeting March 21, with 
Mrs. E. C. Van Ness in charge. Those who contributed 
were Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; Edward McKenzie, bari- 
tone; L. W. Dyer, cornetist; Mrs. Van Ness, organist, and 
the Tuesday Musical Octet (eight violins), Mrs. Edward 
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Sachs, leader. At the piano Mrs. Van Ness was the accom- 
panist for the soloists. 

The fourth organ recital in the Lenten series at St. 
Mark’s Church was given March 23 with Frederick King as 
soloist. These recitals are drawing large audiences and 
due credit must be given Oscar J. Fox, organist of the 
church, and his choir, for having sponsored them. 

Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, and the Dann Trio (Rosalynd 
Davis, violinist; Felice Dann, cornetist, and Blanche Dann, 
pianist), Edison artists, appeared in recital March 27 under 
the auspices of the Evening News. Mr. Hindermyer has a 
voice of flowing lyric quality, good breath control, splendid 
interpretation and pleasing personality, and his enunciation 
was a delight. He sang numbers by Rubinstein, Bostelmann, 
Flotow, Bartlett, O'Hara, Russell, Broadwood, Haile, Bur- 
leigh and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and a ballad in which his 
record for the Edison re-creation was compared. Encores 
were necessary for each group. The Darn Trio played 
numbers by Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Martini, MacDowell, 
Raff and Brahms, and “Love Song” (Nevin) in connection 
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with the record. The trio plays with beauty of tone and 
good interpretation, Blanche Dann accompanied the num- 
bers by Mr. Hindermyer with the exception of the last 
group, when the trio accompanied, 

The Hospital Choir, consisting of thirty-one nurses under 
the direction of Chaplain F. H. Hayes, gave a program of 
sacred selections March 26 in the Red Cross Building, Sta- 
tion Hospital, Fort Sam Houston. 

For the week of the Woman's Missionary Council, which 
hegan March 29, Mrs. Harry Leap arranged the program, 
the participants being Mrs. Fred Jones, Rubie Perryman, 
Mrs. Guy Simpson, Edward McKenzie, Mae Cowley, Mar- 
garite Voight, Eddie Levey, Ollie Stapleton, Mrs. George 
Gwinn, Mrs. T. H. Flannery, the Mozart Choral Society 
(David L, Ormesher, director), a male chorus (O. Staple- 
ton, director), the quartet of Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church, and the choir of Travis Park Methodist Church 
(Ollie Stapleton, director). The accompanists were Roy 
Repass, Eleanor Mackensen, Mrs. Edward McKenzie and 
Mrs, Harry Leap. 

sertram Simon, violinist, appeared in a recital March 28, 
assisted by Mrs, Nat Goldsmith at the piano. His tone is 
large and rich, yet sweet, and he plays with a fine command 
of technic and with musicianly interpretation. The pro- 
gram consisted of compositions by Beethoven, Franck, Cot- 
tenet, Schumann-Auer, Burleigh, Mana-Zucca, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Kreisler and Kreisler. Encores were necessary 
after each group. Special mention must be made of the un- 
usually fine accompanying of Mrs. Goldsmith. She shared 
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in the applause following the César Franck number. Mr. 
Simon is a teacher in San Antonio. The recital was man- 
aged by Roy Wall. F 

Mrs. J. W. Hoit arranged a program which was given in 
the Unitarian Chapel March 29 with the following partici- 
pants: Eleanor Mackensen, pianist; Sarah Karcher, violin- 
ist; Manfred Gebhardt, baritone, and a trio (Edward Gold- 
stine, cellist) M. Tulipan, violinist, and Mrs. J. W. Hoit, 
pianist). The accompanists were Mrs, J. Art and Mrs. 
Hoit. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained with its 
monthly program March 29, at which time the cycle, “The 
Morning of the Year” (Charles Wakefield Cadman), was 
given, with Mrs, Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, bari- 
tone, as participants. Walter Dunham was the accompanist. 
Maurine Johnson, pianist, of Lytle, Tex., a talented pupil 
of Mr. Dunham's, played the “Valse in Form of Etude” 
(Saint-Saéns) as an added number. 

The Treble Clef Glee Club (Bertha Ann Cooper, direc- 
tor) of the Texas Christian University, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., appeared in concert March 29, assisted by Elliott 
Todhunter, reader, and Ralph Uniake, violinist. 

The fifth organ recital in the Lenten series at St. Mark’s 
Church was given March 30, with T. William Street as so- 
loist. The program consisted of numbers by Dubois, Corelli, 
Bach, Lemare, Lemmens, Smart and Krebs. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, was presented in recital 
April 1 by the Beethoven and Liederkranz societies. Mme. 
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THEODORE RITCH 


Scores Huge Success on CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION TOUR, 
SINGING NICIAS AND JULIEN TO MARY 


GARDEN'S THAIS AND LOUISE 


IN NEW YORK 
Theodore Ritch was a youthful and ardent Nicias, his 
fully adequate to the light, vivacious airs. Ti 
Theodore Ritch had pleasant lyric tones for the bits 
sings.—-New York Mail 


tenor voice 


New York Times. 


that Nicias 


The performance derived added interest from the presence of Mr. 


Ritch, a young Russian tenor, in the role of Nicias. Mr. 


welcome addition to the Chicago forces. He possesses a 


Ritch is a 
well placed 


lyric voice of real tenor quality; he sings with intelligence and style, 


and he adorns the picture. For Mr. 
some tenor who can really sing. . . 
ment.—New York Commercial. 


Ritch is that rara avis—a hand- 
. His Niclas is a distinct achieve- 


Praise, too, is due to Theodore Ritch, a dulcet-volced Russian tenor, 


who gave a creditable performance of Nicias. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


New York American, 


His was a splendid performance and portrayal of the life and love 
of the young artist who wooed and won Louise, despite her parents’ 


objections to himself.—-Los Angeles Examiner, April 14, 


Theodore Ritch has the charm of a delightful youthfulness, and his 


carefree idealism makes the infatuation of Louise seem 
He sings well.—San Francisco Examiner, April 6. 
He has one of the most pleasing tenor voices yet heard 
San Francisco Journal, April 6 


reasonable. 


among the Chicago artists. His acting was admirable. 


Theodore Ritch, an excellent singer,—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


IN CONCERT AT ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, APRIL 26. 
I was agreeably surprised to hear a tenor of very agreeable quality, smoothly produced, used with con- 


siderable discretion and good taste. 


He understands the dynamic treatment of tone, modulates from the 


inost robust high notes to the most delicate pianissimo with ease, and is evidently a good musician, too.— 


Herman Devries, Chicago American, April 27. 


Mr. Ritch has a voice of very pleasing quality, good range and power. . 
he appeared most at home and sang them with feeling an 


. In the group, of Russian songs 
appreciation. He is a talented young man 


with a voice that ought to carry him a long way.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 


Mr. Ritch is not only a talented artist, but a gifted singer as well. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” and two other Italian selections, Mr. 
turn of phrase and musical feeling. 


ing stage presence. He was called upon to add several 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


Later in some Russian songs b 
Rachmaninoff, he disclosed warmth, an interpretative style and coud erable vocal 


In the air from Donizetti's opera, 
Ritch brought to hearing a fine, smooth tone, a deft 
Rimsky-K ow, Kachevaroff and 
wer. He has a pleas- 


encores to the listed numbers on the program.— 


ADDRESS, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO. 
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Matzenauer has appeared in San Antonio before, and con- 
sequently received an ovation as she stepped on the stage, 
and the enthusiasm continued as the program progressed. 
Her range is remarkable, and many of the numbers sung 
would have taxed a soprano. Her tone is limpid and beau- 
tiful, and her breath control really amazing. She sang 
songs by Handel, Veracini, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Wolf, 
Schumann, Brahms, La Forge, Bizet and Henry Jacob- 
sen, who is a resident and conducted the societies in several 
numbers. Mr. Jacobsen bowed in acknowledgment to the 
applause which followed his song, “Sleep.” Recalls and 
encores were in order after each group. Georges Vause 
was the accompanist and gave splendid support. The Bee- 
thoven and Liederkranz societies, under the direction of 
Mr. Jacobsen, sang selections by Dudley Buck, Brahms and 
Jacobsen a capella, doing excellent work. The parts were 
evenly balanced and fine attention was given to the shading. 
Strauss’ “Viennese Waltz” was given with Eleanor Mack- 
ensen at the piano, and the splendid program closed with 
Schubert's “The Omnipotence,” with Mme. Matzenauer and 
the chorus, and Mr. Vause at the piano. Mr. Jacobsen 
demonstrated his unusual ability as a director. The two so- 
cieties will combine again next season with soloists. 

Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano, formerly of San Antonio 
but now of Dallas, was presented in a special musical ser- 
vice April 2 in St. Mark’s Church, assisted by St. Mark’s 
choir, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choirmaster. “Hear My 
Prayer” (Mendelssohn) and “Gallia” (Gounod) were sung 
by Miss Polk and the choir. Miss Polk’s numbers were 
“Gethsemane” (Salter) and “O, All Ye Who Travel Upon 
the Highway,” from “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
(Dubois), which showed to splendid advantage her rich, 
full, sweet voice. “By Babylon’s Wave” (Gounod) was 
given by the choir. Repetition of praise is not necessary 
for its splendid work, nor for the efforts of Mr. Fox, who 
is giving these fine musical services. S. W. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla., April 10.—Several people prominent in 
musical life of this city attended the South Atlantic district 
convention of the Federated Music Clubs, held in Miami, 
March 20-22, Mrs. C. A. McKay, president of the Friday 
Morning Musical, and Mrs. M. M. Taylor, a member of 
the board, were delegates from the club. Mabel M. Snavely, 
State chairman of education for the F. F. M. C., represented 
the Music Teachers’ Association. Adriana Morales, a mem- 
ber of the locab club, was also one of the party. A success- 
ful and enthusiastic meeting was reported. Mrs. C. A, 
McKay was elected third vice-president for the state organ- 
ization and Mabel M. Snavely was reappointed state chair- 
man of education. 

Homer Moore presented several ot his pupils in a vocal 
recital on March 14 at the Baptist Church, which was filled 
to capacity by an enthusiastic audience. Several selections 
from “The Elfwife,” also one from “Louis IV,” operas 
from Mr. Moore’s own pen, were especially well received. 
Mr. Moore gave an interesting and instructive talk on 
American composers and American music. 

March 30 two young pupils of Hulda Kreher—Alice Mc- 
Donald, pianist, and Lily McDonald, violinist—ages twelve 
and fifteen respectively, showed marked talent, excellent 
training and perspicacity in their interpretation of the mas- 
ters. The rendition of the sonata for violin and piano by 
Beethoven deserves especial mention, being played with verve 
and assurance. These young musicians, with carefully di- 
rected efforts, undoubtedly have a promising future. The 
spontaneous and generous applause of the audience attested 
to its sincere appreciation of these young students. 

The Iris Grand Opera Co. presented “Carmen” on March 
19, also as a benefit performance “La Forza del Destino” 
on March 26, for Nino Ruisi, artistic director of the com- 
pany, who has worked so faithfully to make these produc- 
tions the success they have been. Agnese Robinson and 
Nino Ruisi, who have been starring in these operatic pro- 
ductions of the past season, have established a permanent 
place in the hearts of music lovers of Tampa. In addition 
to the artists of the regular cast, several local singers were 
heard to advantage. Mrs J. R. Bradford, popular in musi- 
cal circles, made her debut as Micaela and was enthusiasti- 
cally received. Luis Rueda was heard for the first time 
as Alvaro in “La Forza del Destino.” The loud acclaim 
from the audience left nothing to be doubted as to the 
favor with which he was received. Giuseppe Rueda, bari- 
tone, sang Don Carlos. He won honors in this as on many 
previous occasions. 

The program of the Friday Morning Musicale on March 
31 was given over entirely to new members, and was a dis- 
tinct success. The singers appearing on this program were 
Mesdames G. H. Nippert and J. R. Bradford; pianists, 
Mesdames G. H. Slayton, M. G. Webb, Edna Barritt. and 
Regina Chastain, Ethlene Byars was the only violinist, 
but added much to the charm of the program. Fred Perl- 
man of New York played in a duet with Edna Barritt the 
charming Arensky suite. The chorus sang two delightful 
numbers under the efficient direction of the new director, 
Conrad Murphree. The program given by the student de- 
partment of the Musicale on April 1 was given over to 
new members. M. M.S. 


Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


Almost Seventy Engagements for Middleton 

Arthur Middleton, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a song recital at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., on April 19. To date this season the noted artist 
has sung almost seventy engagements from Coast to Coast 
in recital, concert and with orchestra. 


Frederic Baer a Success in “The Messiah” 

Frederic Baer, another product of Adelaide Gescheidt’s 
studio, was soloist in a special performance of. “The Mes- 
siah” on Easter Sunday, in St. James Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn. Olive Marshall, Amy Ellerman and Ernest Davis 
completed the quartet. 


Jenkins Recuperates in Washington 
Following the most strenuous season she has known, 
Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, left for Washington, D, C., April 15, for a 
week of rest. 
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WHERE 


THEY ARE 


TO BE 


From May 4 to May 18 





—_=_ 
Altheses, Paul: 


New Britain, Conn. 
+ Springfield, ‘Mass. 


Arden, Cecil: 
5, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bryars, Mildred: 
5, Providence, R. I. 
6, Newark, N. J. 


15, Edmonton, Alta, 

16, Calgary, Alta. 

18, Vancouver, B. C, 
Easton, Florence: 

10, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gordon, Jeanne: 

5-6, Greensboro, N. C. 
Grainger, Percy: 


Burke, Tom: 8, Newark, N. J. 
18, Philadelphia, Pa. Hackett, Arthur: 
’ . * 
Chamlee, Mario: 5, Youngstown, Ohio. 


gs Greensboro, N. C. 
, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

10° Troy, N. Y. 

12, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Hagar, Emily Stokes: 
4, Frankford, Pa, 
6, Philadelphia, Pa, 
8, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


16, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
17, Ann Arbor, Mich. Hess, Hans: 
. : 
Chergiaygiy, Tele: 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
; Ottawa, Can, , 
r? Bembroke, Can.” Jollif, Norman: 
' 6, Renfr Can. 9, Harrisburg, -Pa, 
; Brockville, on 12, Springfield, Mass. 
ingston, Can . 
10, Bellville, Can. Jordan, Mery: on aay 
i Gaaeey, Can. 7, Wellsville, N. Y. 
ault an, K - 
erns, Grace: 
13, Guelph, Can. 4-5, Danbury, Conn. 


15, Kitchner, Can. 

16, London, Can, 

18, Cobalt, Can. 
Cuthbert, Frank: 

6, Newark, ms, 3 

12, Springfield, Mass. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 

8, Syracuse, N. Y. 10, 

12; Regina, Sask, 12, 


9, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Klink, Frieda: 


4, Charleston, Ill. 


Konecny, Joseph: 

5, Bedford, Ia. 

9, Shenandoah, Ia. 
Hamburg, Ia, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


Langston, Marie Stone: Riegger, Neira: 


4, Jenkintown, Pa. 5, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Marshall, Olive: Rogers, Francis: 
4, Danville, Va, 4, Concord, N. H, 


Meisle, Kathryn: St. Denis, Ruth: 
6, Youngstown, 15, London, England. 
Meldrum, John: Schumann Heink, Mme.: 
14, Buffalo, N. Y, , Springfield, Mo. 


» Hays, Kan. 
Menth, Herma: , Lawrence, Kan. 
12, Newark, N. J. 


Ohio. 


ODI 


, Ottawa, Kan. 
10, Chanute, Kan, 


Middleton, Arthur: 12, Ponea City, Okla. 
5, Greensboro, N. C, 13, Hutchinson, Kan. 
12-13, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 15, Concordia, Kan. 


Shawn, Ted: 
15, London, England. 
Simmons, William: 
4, Spartanburg, S. C, 
Stanley, Helen: 
5, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Storr, Lionel: 
Y. 5, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sundelius, Marie: 
4, Spartanburg, S. c. 
5, Greensboro, N. C. 
8, Newark, N. J. 
11-13, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 
18, Amsterdam, N. Y, 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
12, Springheld, Mass. 
16, Summit, N. J. 


Miller, Reed: 
18, Amsterdam, N, Y. 
Neil, Amy: 
11, London, 
Nevin, Olive: 
4, Newport News, Va. 
Patton, Fred: 
9, Port Chester, N. 
11, Reading, Pa. 
Pavloska, Irene: 
18, Seattle, Wash. 
Powell, John: 
11, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Price, James: 
4-5, Spartanburg, S, C. 
Pujol, Josie: 
18, Bayonne, N. J. 


England. 





A. Y. Cornell Pupils Actively Engaged 


The pupils of A. Y. Cornell have been exceedingly active 
of late, as the following would indicate : 

Two singers from the studios of A. Y. Cornell took part 
in a recent performance of “Rigoletto” at the Aborn School. 
Ethel Spaulding, contralto of St. Louis, was the Maddalena, 
and Louise Metzger, mezzo soprano, assumed one of the 
small roles. Elizabeth Pruit, soprano, another of Mr. 


- 
— 





A. Y. CORNELL, 


photographed in a moment of leisure between lessons. 


Cornell’s pupils, recently returned as a professional artist 
to her alma mater, Hollins College, in a successful recital. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Episcopal Church of Springfield, 
Mass., has engaged Earl Warner, bass, as soloist for the 
coming year. The solo quartet at the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Hartford, Conn., will have Margaretta Purvis, 
soprano, as one of its members. Charles Troxell, tenor, 
has been engaged as soloist at the High Street Temple in 
Newark, N. J., and has been re-engaged for the Church of 
the Divine Paternity for the coming season. During March 
he was heard in “The Messiah” in Trenton, N. J., and was 
soloist at the inaugural concert of the Choral Society of 
Caldwell, N. J. He sang in Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
at Port Jefferson, L. I., on April 8; in “The Messiah” at 
Allentown, Pa., on April 10, and was re-engaged for Rich- 
mond, Va., on April 13. 

All in their teens, Mardie Kenny, soprano; Margie How- 
ard, contralto, and Elizabeth Roehr, soprano, were presented 
at a session of the Albany, N. Y., Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on March 20. Claire Lampman, contralto, has secured 
a contract with the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company 
and recently sang for the Fortnightly Club of Rockville 
Center, L. I., and the Hollis, L. I., Woman’s Club. Miss 
Lampman has been engaged for the fifth year as soloist at 
the Hempstead, L. I., Congregational Church. Ruth Mc- 
Ilvaine, contralto, is to sing in the quartet at the Church of 
the Puritans. A similar position will be filled by Nora 
Winston Gladden, contralto, at the First Congregational 
Church of Westfield, Mass. Viola Gunzel Hailes, soprano, 
was soloist at a recent Kiwanis: Club luncheon and was 
applauded by 150 men for her presentation of the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia.” Marion Dudley, soprano, began her 
engagement as soloist at the State Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Troy, N. Y., on April 1. 


Chamlee and Rubinstein at the White House 


The President and Mrs. Harding entertained at dinner, 
Thursday evening, April 20, as a cgmpliment to Marshal 
Joffre and Mme. Joffre. Among those to meet the distin- 
guished guests of honor were the Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Hughes, the Secretary of War and Mrs. Weeks, the 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Denby, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Senator and Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
General Pershing, Admiral and Mrs. Robert E. Coontz, and 
Major General and Mrs. James G. Harbord. 

A musicale followed the dinner in the East Room. The ap- 
pearing artists were Erna Rubinstein, the young violinist, 
and Mario Chamlee, the Metropolitan tenor. 

This function might be referred to as being a conspicuous 
feature of the series of musicales at the White House this 
season, and the warm applause elicited an encore, establish- 





ing rather an enviable precedent. Henry Junge, of Stein- 
way & Sons, is entrusted with the pertinent details of the 
musical functions at the White House. 





Movies in the Berlin Opera 


Berlin, April 10—For the first time in the history of the 
Berlin Opera the much maligned but popular movies have 
been exhibited in the sacrosanct house. For the benefit of 
the Invalid Fund of the Staatsoper a new film, based on 
Hauptmann’s poetic drama, “Hannele’s Himmelfahrt,” had 
its premiére yesterday, accompanied by the crack orchestra 
of the opera under the baton of Director von Schillings 
himself, who supervised the selection and fitting of the 
music to the film. The artistic effect was superb, the dreamy, 
visionary atmosphere of the drama being maintained 
throughout. The music included parts of Schumann's “Man- 
fred,” Schubert’s “Unfinished,” Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” and 
“Christelflein,” Mendelssohn’s ““Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
music and Scotch symphony, and Cyril Kistler’s “Kuni- 
hild.” Mey 


Montreal Opera Opens Successfully 


Montreal, April 25——The Montreal Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which opened April 24, with “Il Trovatore,” for a 
season of eight weeks of opera in English and French at 
the St. Denis Theater, is proving a real success. The 
artists were heartily applauded. The house was packed 
to the doors the opening night and it was unanimously 
said that from every standpoint it is one of the best 
traveling opera companies on the road. Basil Horsfall is 
musical director and Joseph O'Sullivan the general 
manager. M. J. M. 


Hausegger to Leave Munich, TooP 


Munich, April 11—Following Bruno Walter’s sensa- 
tional resignation from the National Theater (which def- 





“After Ornstein’s superla- 
tive rendition of his clos- 
ing number, the twelfth 
Rhapsodie of Liszt, his 
hearers sat spellbound.” 
— New Orleans, Times 
Picayune. 





ORNSTEIN 


THE GREAT POET OF THE KEYBOARD 
Some Recent Notices: 















“Ornstein played these (Chopin) with a richness of tone, color and rhythmic 
accent that betoken the mentality of a poet.”—-New Orleans, Daily States. 


Dates Now Booking for Season 1922-23 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knabe Piano Used Exclusively 
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initely takes effect on October 1), it became known yes- 
terday that in all probability Siegmund von Hausegger, the 
conductor of the Konzertverein, will also leave Munich at 
the end of the season, the reason for his dissatisfaction 
being that he is hampered in his artistic intentions, With 
the loss of these two leading personalities Munich runs the 
danger of becoming a second-rate music center, while at 
present it is probably second to none in Germany. It has 
been rumored that Hausegger may succeed Furtwaengler 
as leader of the Opera House concerts in Berlin. L, 


Reinald oben « on Tour Again 

Reinald Werrenrath has recovered from a severe five 
weeks’ illness and made his reappearance on the concert 
stage in the Bach “St. Matthew Passion” at Carnegie Hall 
during Holy Week. Beginning April 17 he resumed his 
spring engagements in the form of a tour of four concerts 
in six days. This illness of the famous baritone is the first 
one in his career of over twenty years of singing—at least 
the first which ever caused a cancellation, 





Dubinsky Under New Management 
Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist who is also a linguist 
and who has travelled the world, will hereafter be under 
the management of Hinkle Barcus. The increased demand 
for his services is but the result of constant artistic prog- 
ress and attainment. His phonograph records, too, have 
brought him increased renown. 





MORE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 
ELEANOR McLELLAN 


‘Maker of Singers”’ 
Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 
What makes a voice sound large near by but 

lacking in carrying quality at a distance? 
Why few singers are ful 








Why many soprano voices sound thin and 
squeaky? 

Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? 

Why a voice sounds “‘bleaty” or “‘yelly’’? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of deep breath taking 
and breath control? 


Why many voices sound too high or toc low? 
Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 





























“The Liszt etude in D 
flat and the Rhapsodie 
were_ extraordinarily 
well done, the latter so 
wonderfully well in fact, 
that the audience clung to 
their seats when he fin: 
ished.” 

-New Orleans, Item. 
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CLEVELAND'S MAGNIFICENT NEW 
AUDITORIUM FORMALLY DEDICATED 








Believed to Be the. Largest and Most Perfectly Equipped Auditorium in the World—Seats 12,500 and Can Be Emptied in 
Fifteen Minutes—Cost $6,500,000—Will Contain $100,000 Pipe Organ 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 18.—The great municipal audi- 
torium, to be known as the Cleveland Auditorium, was for- 
mally dedicated on April 15 with a brilliant concert, the 
celebration extending over Sunday with concerts Sunday 
afternoon and evening 

The cornerstone of the auditorium was laid September 
19, 1920. It is a magnificent structure in the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture and occupies an entire city 
block. It is the fourth unit in Cleveland’s famous “group 
plan” of public buildings upon a Mall extending from the 
Public Square to Lake Erie. 

Built of modern structural steel and reinforced concrete, 
the exterior is faced with granite and limestone and the 
interior with marble and decorative plaster. Macoustic 
plaster is used in the auditorium proper, a composition 
which proved to be a complete success. This plaster, which 
is non-vibrating and sound absorbing, is the result of 
eighteen months’ experimentation made by the Mechanically 
Applied Products Company in co-operation with Architect 
J. H. MacDowell. A hollow beam stretches across the 
ceiling as part of the acoustic system, helping to break the 
sound waves. It also contains the apparatus for the stage 
spotlights. 

The stage has an opening 72 feet wide, and a 21 ton sound- 
proof curtain, which, when lowered, makes of the stage an- 
other hall, seating 950 people. 

The auditorium proper seats 12,500 people and can be 
emptied within fifteen minutes as it has thirty-six double 
exits opening on the street from the fire corridors, and 
every door is equipped with automatic panic bolts, 

A Skinner pipe organ costing $100,000, having 10,010 
pipes, and 150 direct speaking stops, is in the process of 
construction. The console has five manuals and is operated 
by three motors, one of five horse power and two of thirty 
horse power each. An echo organ 300 feet from the con- 
sole is operated by a five horse power motor. The con- 
sole is of the new “disappearing” variety and is mounted on 
an elevator which lowers it out of sight when not in use. 
The pipes are not seen, When in operation the console is 
raised to the floor level where a turntable places it so that 
the organist half faces the audience. A Mason & Hamlin 
concert grand piano can be operated from the organ or 
independently 

Double foyers surround the auditorium making it abso- 
lutely immune from street noises. 

The lighting system is the last word in the perfection of 
this important adjunct of a public auditorium. As the 
crowds file out, lights from the glass ceiling flood the in- 
terior with an effect of real sunlight. 

The beauty of the decorations, the perfection of ventila- 
tion, and the comfort and spaciousness of the seating leave 
nothing to be desired. Even at tremendous cost of $6,500,- 
000, Cleveland may well be proud of the largest and most 
perfectly equipped auditorium in the world. 

Lincoln G. Dickey, for the past year business manager 
of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, is the general mana- 
ger and commissioner of the auditorium. It is due to Mr, 
Dickey that the three formal concerts were so perfectly 
staged and so successfully given. 

The speechmaking of the occasion was reduced to the 
minimum. Mayor Kohler was determined that this should 
not be a “talk-fest.” 

The dedication consisted of the turning over of the keys 
by |. H. MacDowell, architect, to Mayor Fred Kohler, and 
a brief address by Paul Lamb, Director of Law. The whole 
ceremony did not cover more than twenty minutes, 

The three concerts were given by the following indi- 
viduals and organizations, all of whom donated their serv- 
ices: Cleveland Firemen's Band, Chief J. E. Granger director ; 


Cleveland Police Band, Lieut. Charles Woodhill, director ; 
112th Engineers’ Band, Lieut. William Parsons, director ; 
the Harmonic Club, J. Powell Jones, director; the Singers’ 
Club, Edwin Arthur Kraft, director; the United German 
Singing Societies, J. Arthur Nusser, director; organists— 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Vincent H. Percy and James H. 
Rogers; soloists—Rex Haller (soprano), Lila Robeson 
(contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company) and Fran- 
cis H. Sadlier (baritone) ; accompanists—Mrs. Harry Good- 
breed, Mrs. J. Powell Jones, Beatrice Mullen and Gladys 
Mae Parsons; the Musical Arts Association, presenting the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, director. 

The augmentation of the Cleveland Orchestra for this 
occasion by the volunteer services of Cleveland musicians 
is done by the courtesy of Local No. 4 of A. F. of M.,, 
Henry Pfizenmayer, president, and the co-operation of the 
following organizations: Cleveland Hotel Orchestra, Ivan 
Franschski, director; Hollenden Orchestra, Walter Logan, 
director ; Hotel Statler Orchestra, Hyman Spitalny, direc- 
tor; Keith’s Hippodrome Orchestra, Andrew Green, 
director. M. B. P. 


Ensemble Players of Columbia University 
Heard 


On Friday evening, April 21, a concert was given by the 
Ensemble Players of Columbia University in the college 
parlors of Students’ Hall, Barnard College. The players 
were Daniel Gregory Mason, John Erskine, Frederick C. 
Hicks, Robert L. Schuyler, Herbert Dittler, Bassett W. 
Hough and Burnet C. Tuthill. The program included a 
suite for flute, violin and piano by Bach, played by Messrs. 
Hicks, Schuyler and Erskine; sonata clarinet and piano by 
Brahms, played by Messrs. Tuthill and Hough, as well as 
“Pastorale,” for piano, violin and clarinet, by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, played by Messrs. Mason, Dittler and Tuthill. 





Church Position for a Francis Rogers Pupil 


Among the very recent engagements filled by Francis 
Rogers were the following: Groton, Mass., April 21; Con- 
cord, N. H., April 22, and Southboro, Mass., April 23. On 
May 4 he will sing again in Concord, and two days later 
he is booked for a song recital in Exeter, N. H. 

One of Mr. Rogers’ students, Raymond Freemantle, sang 
the bass part in “The Creation” at the big union service on 
Easter Sunday evening in Meriden, Conn. Another pupil, 
Elizabeth Murphy, has been engaged as soprano soloist for 
the coming year at the Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Amy Neill Playing Abroad 


Amy Neill scored a striking success when she appeared in 
concert in Belfast, Ireland, on March 29. On the fetlouton 
day the Belfast Telegraph had many complimentary 
things to say about her art, one of the comments being that 
she played with distinction. Her clear-cut phrases, pure 
and flute-like harmonics, excellent technic, etc., were also 
mentioned by the critic of the Telegraph. Miss Neill was 
scheduled to give a violin recital in Aeolian Hall, London, 
Thursday afternoon, April 27, and she is booked for another 
one in the same hall on the afternoon of May 11. 


Golde Student Wins Notice 


Walter Golde has this winter been making a specialty 
of coaching young pianists in the specialized branch of ac- 
companiment. One of his pupils, Carl Oberbrunner, recently 
played for Margaret Romaine in a recital on her western 
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Photo by Horner, Boston 
STUART MASON, 


composer, conductor, lecturer, pianist, teacher. Mr. Mason 
does all these things, and, what is of greater importance, 
he does them all eaceedingly well. He lectures on musical 
subjects at Harvard University, New England Conservatory 
of Music and the Longy School. As a pianist he has won 
unusual critical praise and is the accredited representative 
in this country of Isidore Philipp. During the past season 
Mr. Mason served ds assistant conductor of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Boston. He is in particularly great 
demand as a lecturer. 





tour. The Omaha Bee said of his work: “Carl Oberbrun- 
ner, the pianist of the occasion, displayed a singularly clear 
and fluent technic, a finely modulated tone, and individuality 
of style. His accompaniments were models of grace and 
balance, and his solo numbers were delightful in concept 
and execution.” 


New York Symphony Re-engages Maier 
and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been engaged for the 
third season in succession by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor. This time they 
will be assisted by a third pianist, Arthur Schnabel, who 
will join them in playing the triple concerto by Bach on 
March 22 and 23 in Carnegie Hall. Both Mr. Maier and 
Mr. Pattison studied with Mr. Schnabel during their student 
days in Berlin. 


Cecil Arden Honored 


At the concert of the Dante Alighieri Society in Jersey 
City on Sunday, April 9, Cecil Arden, the young soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, met with a unique 
honor. The Italian Consul, Commendatore P. Bernardi 
presented Miss Arden with the Order of Merit from 
Rome, in recognition of her artistic services rendered 
Italian culture in countries foreign to Italy. This was 
vot Arden’s second appearance with the Dante Alighieri 

ociety. 


Gerhardt to Give Additional London Concerts 

Elena Gerhardt’s second recital in Queen’s Hall, London, 
on March 30, brought out a capacity audience and so many 
were turned away that Daniel Mayer Co: y, Ltd., has 
arranged for another pair of recitals in May and also a 
concert at Albert Hall. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York and London 
“RONDEL,” a musical setting by Gerrard Williams to a poem by 
Swinburne. Writtén for medium voice. Well defined melody 
— through both voice part and accompaniment, Encore num- 
Tr. 


“WONDERFUL WONDERLAND,” by Dorothy Forster to words 
by Harold Simpson. Published in the keys of C and D, Two verses 
and a refrain. Written in the popular form. Best suited for 
teaching and lighter programs, 

“LOVE CALLING OVER THE YEARS,” words and music are 
both by Leslie Elliott. In the keys.of E flat and G. Typical love 
ballad. The three songs listed above are published 4 scherberg, 
ne & Crew, Ltd, London (Chappell-Harms, United States, 
agents). 

“OLGA” (Come Back to the Volga). Words and music are by 
Cole. Porter. A marginal note states ‘with apologies to the “‘Song 
of the Boatmen on the Volga’.”” This number is the same type of 
our poener ballad for cabaret and vaudeville. Published by Chap 
pell & Co., London, 


Boosey & Co., London and New York 

“FATHER IN HEAVEN,” a prayer, with words and music by 
Elza Doun, Published in the keys of C and E flat, 

“TWO FROGS,” by Dorothy 
In the keys of D minor and F sharp minor. 
number. 

“HARLEQUIN,” musical setting by Wilfrid Sanderson to words 
by Comfort Parry. Three keys—A minor, B minor and C minor. 
Bright catchy number, 

“LINDEN LEA,” a Dorset song by R. Vaughn Williams, to 
words by W. Barnes, A concert number, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York 

“WAVES,” a four-part chorus for women’s voices, by Gustave 
Ferrari. A new and important number from this composer, 
simple piano accompaniment is arranged for rehearsals only. An 
effective selection for school or chorus work, 

“A SHEPHERD’S SONG,” a chorus for mixed yoices by Harvey 
B. Gaul, Another selection a capella, A favorite number with 
many of the large choral societies, 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston 

“ISLE OF BEAUTY,” chorus for mixed voices, by S, Coleridge- 
Taylor, ‘ 

“IF THERE WERE DREAMS TO SELL,” trio, for women’s 
voices by Elizabeth Gest. 

“CHIT-CHAT” (Pretty Little Damsels, How They Chat), from 
an old English ballad by Alfred Moffat. All three of these numbers 
have been extensively sung. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“TRAUMEREI AND ROMANZE,” Schumann; “SERENADE,” 
Schubert, and “THE WEDDING MARCH” (an abridged edition 
for use at weddings), Wagner, transcribed by Edward Shippen 
Barnes for the organ. These three selections belong to a series 
of “Ten Easy and Useful Transcriptions for the Organ” that has 
just been published. Clearly marked and well arranged. Good 
selections for the student, the motion picture organist and general 
work, 

“THREE SONGS OF THE SKY AND WATER,” for the medium 
voice by Roland Farley, “Let Us Drift and Dream,” “The Tides,” 
“Seaward” are the titles of these numbers. Published separately. 
Descriptive music with plenty of variety so that they can be sung as 
a group. Characteristic compositions from this writer of good 
songs. Of value in the studio, 


Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland and New York 

“LA SOUDANESE,” for the piano, by Ralph C, Jackson, For 
students who desire to vary their work with lighter numbers, Dance 
rhythm, Attractive edition, 

“THE COQUETTE,” also for the piano, by Jessie L. Deppen. 
Another dance number that students enjoy playing. 

“CELESTINE,” by G. Vargas, for the piano. Another selection 
of the same type as the above. 

“THE LITTLE SOUBRETTE,” by Arthur Traves Granfield, 
for the piano, These numbers do not require serious study, as they 
are not difficult to master, yet every music student enjoys numbers 
of this type to play for friends at home. They are tuneful, good 
dance music, co all attractively illustrated, 


owell to words by Mary V. Howell. 
Humorous encore 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 
“AWAKE, PUT ON STRENGTH,” a sacred song by James H,. 
eae In two keys E flat and D flat. Text from Isaiah L1:9-13, 
Good, standard number for any service, by a musician who has 
contributed many sacred songs of the highest type. 


J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London 


“LES TRESORS DE COLOMBINE,” a song by R. Drigo, to 
words by Pierre D’Amor. A serenade for the concert program. 
Only French words. A light attractive number. 


W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


“FIVE SHORT VARIATIONS ON A SCOTTISH AIR,” for . 


For recitals, or the cinema. This 


@ . Stuart Archer. 
the organ by J. Stuar Good number, well arranged. 


number is dedicated to Marcel Dupre. 


Seneca Pierce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


4 2 MEDLAR TREE” is the peculiar title of a lyric from 
“gasnhe,” i. the English transcription by Bliss Carman, Marian 
Coryell has written the music, which is effective vocally, Harmoni- 
cally she is very fond of chords of the ninth, ; ea Si 

“CONTENTMENT,” to Sara Teasdale’s charming lyric, 18 less 
aniline in its harmonic scheme than the precedin song: Miss 
Coryell shows in both a genuine feeling for the melodic line. A 
little more reflection and the ability to be a trifle more concise in 
musical expression will increase her standing as a writer i gs 





McConnell Pupils in Recital 


A musical evening under the direction of Mrs. E. B. Mc- 
Connell was given at the Bowery Mission on Tuesday, 
April 11, the program being furnished by pupils of Mrs. 
McConnell. Yolanda Medea, the possessor of a lovely 
lyric soprano, sang with taste and feeling Musetta’s waltz 
from “La Bohéme” and a popular English song, Respond- 
ing to a hearty encore, she gave a number from one of the 
musical comedies. Marguerite Bentel is fortunate in hav- 
ing a pure, resonant contralto voice. With a range of al- 
most three octaves, she is capable of singing anything from 
grand opera to the most pianissimo lullaby. A storm of ap- 
plause greeted her at the close of her grou of sohgs and 
she was obliged to give several encores. I 
will go on a concert tour and next year to Europe to make 
her debut in opera. Fred Persson, whose brilliant accom- 
paniments have been enjoyed on many occasions, made his 
debut as a singer and gee. 2g audience with a oe 
bass voice as well as his artistic accompanying. e 
responded to an encore. Another pupil, Hayden P. Thomas, 
who was scheduled to appear, was called to Chicago to sign 


a foray weeks’ contract. 


“St. Olaf Stands Alone” 
The: music critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in 
writing recently of the choral concerts given in Philadel- 





n the fall she © 
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phia this season, said in the issue of April 15: “There is no 
doubt that St. Olaf’s Choir stands entirely alone in the 
excellence which it has achieved among the educational in- 
stitutions of the country, both in tonal quality and in per- 
fection of taining, at least so far as mixed choral singing 
is concerned.” 


NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
WELL KNOWN ARTISTS 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Score Triumph—Rudolph Ganz* 
and Marguerite Namara Soloists with St. Louis 
Symphony 

New Orleans, La., April 5—Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
were presented by the Philharmonic Society recently and 
scored a triumph. Such ensemble playing as these young 
men did has not been heard in this city in many years. The 
beauties of tone, phrasing and rhythm which they revealed 
completely captivated the immense audience. The unanimity 
that exists between these remarkable artists is such as to 
make the listener believe that one person is performing. 
Their program was admirable and their interpretations were 
satisfying. Few artists have come to this city and made 
so unequivocal a hit as these young men. 

Ganz AND NAMARA witH St. Louris SymMpHony. 


The Philharmonic Society ended its series for this season 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra as the offering. 
The soloists were Rudolph Ganz and Marguerite Namara. 
It was interesting to hear Ganz after an interim of some 
fourteen years. He played Tschaikowsky in a masterly 
style, finding this work especially congenial to him. As 
an encore he gave the familiar “Liebestraum’” which he 
played with rare beauty of tone. Both as pianist and con- 
ductor he made a profound impression and the huge audi- 
ence was not slow in showing its approval. Mme. Namara 
made a “hit” as soloist at the extra matinee and also at 
the evening concert. Her limpid soprano reached to the 
farthest corners of the large auditorium, even in pianissimo 
passages. Mme. Namara’s voice is beautifully trained, her 
diction is excellent, and her style is one of refinement and 
good taste. 

For next season the society has already engaged Claire 
Dux, Marguerite d’Alvarez, Kochanski and Josef and Mrs. 
Lhevinne. ea 


Kathryn Meisle at Atlantic City 


Pre-eminent among the many important musical events 
which came off at Atlantic City on Easter Sunday was the 
successful song recital by Kathryn Meisle in the ballroom 
of the Marlborough-Blesheim, for which the American 
contralto had been engaged by the management of the hotel. 
Miss Meisle was heard by a crowd which filled every seat, 
every nook and corner. After the concert a reception was 
held at the hotel, followed by a supper given in her honor 
by I. Harvey Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. MacLaughlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. D’Arcy Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Roy Dateman, Mr. 
and Mrs, Horace Wollstenholme, Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Horne and Calvin M. Franklin, all of Philadelphia, were 
among those present. 


Sorrentino with Mount Vernon Glee Club 


A large audience greeted the Mount Vernon Men’s Glee 
Club and Umberto Sorrentino, guest artist, at the spring 
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concert, April 20. Theodore Van Yorx, conductor of the 
club, had his singers finely trained, and their voices blended 
beautifully. Marguerite Lovewell Grigg, soprano, sang an 
obligato with the club, and the “Miserere” from “Trova- 
tore” with Mr. Sorrentino. She was cordially received. 

Mr. Sorrentino sang superbly. His beautiful tenor voice, 
warm and resonant, won the audience immediately, and he 
received continuous ovations, being compelled to add five 
encores. 

W. R. Dallow was accompanist for the club and Frank 
Braun accompanied Mr, Sorrentino. The program  in- 
cluded choral numbers by Elgar, Erskine, Dickinson, 
Speaks, Gaul, Hadley, Burleigh, etc. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils Busy 

From time to time Mrs. Hill receives the highest praise 
through the press of the success of Julia Silvers, who has 
been on tour with the “Greenwich Village Follies.” Her 
singing at the Equity Ball in Chicago recently created a 
profound impression. 

Berta Donn, soprano, who has gained recognition as a 
singer of ballads, left New York on April 16 to fill an en- 
gagement in London, England. Jeannette Thomas, soprano, 
was recently engaged as soloist in the Linden Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, Jersey City, N. J. Amelia Coleman, con- 
tralto, continues with the Emory Methodist Church, Jersey 
City, while Harold Bonnell, basso, remains another year 
with the Calvary Church in Plainfield, N. J. 


Ruth Cramer and Marian Whitman Dance 

Ruth Cramer and Marian Whitman, assisted by Janet 
Jackson and Loraine Wyman, gave an entertainment consist- 
ing of dances and songs at the Selwyn Theater on the after- 
noon of April 21 before an appreciative audience. The 
dances were pretty and quaint, and showed much originality 
of invention, and the folk songs, after the manner of Yvette 
Guilbert, possessed charm and beauty. It was a pleasant 
afternoon. 


Kochanski to Concertize in Spain and South 


America 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, has left Paris for Spain 
where he will make several recital appearances after which 
he will return to Paris and leave for a concert tour of 
South America beginning in June. 
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CHICAGO ENJOYS LISTENING TO A 
VARIETY OF LATE-SEASON CONCERTS 


Peviey and Oukrainsky Ballet School Gives Fine Performance—Musicians’ Club of Women Elects Officers—Marshall 
Field & Co. Choral Society Pleases—Various Recitals, Concerts and Conservatory and Studio Happenings 


Chicago, Ill, April 29—The Pavley and Oukrainsky 
Ballet School gave an unusually fine performance, present- 
ing several ballets and showing in each to great advantage 
the work of their students, while Paviey’s solo work and 
Oukrainsky’s great terpsichorean artistry completely elec- 
trified the audience that practically packed the Auditorium 
from pit to dome last Saturday evening. The question of 
ballet being popular in Chicago can best be answered by 
publishing here the official box office receipts of the eve- 
ning, which amounted to $6,070.98. Few singers, members 
of the Chicago Opera Association, can boast greater box 
office value than the Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky, as 
their drawing power was attested not only on this occasion, 
but also on several others, which prompted the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini to state repeatedly that if all the stars 
of the Chicago Opera company had as magnetic an effect 


on the box office, the Chicago Opera would never have 


a defwit 
If a complete review of the performance that was given 


on Saturday night were here published, no space could 
be given to other musical events of the week, and if the 
name of each participant was mentioned, many lines 
would be used, as more than one hundred were seen at a 
time on the stage, ranging from mere children to young 
ladies and young men, who, without one exception, reflected 
credit on their mentors and many of them glory on them- 
selves. Much can be said regarding the especially good 
work of the premiere danseuse as well as that of her 
colleagues. They have been well trained and do much 
more than dance well: they express their ideas as though 


they were speaking lines and their facial expressions 
always have meanings of their own. Such ballerines are 
uncommon, as generally the limbs seem to be the only 


part of the anatomy that a ballet master develops. Not so 
with Pavley and Oukrainsky! They demand much more 
from their students and professional pupils. They want 
intelligence, and this was manifested all through the eve- 
ning, as the young ladies as well as the young men ex- 


hibited various talent in their different allotments. Charm 
and grace, agility, plasticity have been taught to perfection 
at the Pavley-Oukrainsky School and the results obtained 
proved conclusively that in Chicago and possibly in the 
country there is only one school of dancing that can 
rival: with those established for many, many years in 
Milan, Paris and Petrograd, as already from the Chicago 
school have emerged premiere danseuses and members of 
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corps de ballet that have brought admiration from two 
continents. Beautifully costumed, the young ladies ap- 
peared under best advantages, as the scenery and light- 
ing effects were on par. Thus, the thunderous applause 
of the audience after each number disclosed keen judg- 
ment and those high marks of approbation were a just 
tribute to Pavley and Oukrainsky and their admirable asso- 
ciates, all of whom deserve a vote of praise and are to be 
thanked for a most enjoyable and profitable evening. 


Hanna Butier Sincs At BLACKSTONE. 


Hanna Butler, the popular soprano, sang before the 
Loyola University alumnae at the Blackstone Theater, 
April 23. Mrs. Butler was heard in two songs from the 
pen of Mrs. Beach, “Ah, Love but a Day” and “The Year’s 
at the Spring,” “Chanson L’Indoue,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and “Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
The concert began at three o'clock instead of three- thirty 
and this probably explains the delay of the singer, who 
reached the theater just after this reporter was leaving 
to marathon to another concert. From reports from vari- 
ous sources it may be attested that she was at her best 
and was very much enjoyed by the large audience. Asso- 
ciated with Mme. Butler on the program was Dorothy 
Eichenlaub, a professional student of Walter Knupfer, who 
replaced at the last moment another student from the 
same class, Magdalen Massmann, billed as piano soloist. 
Miss Eichenlaub played the Paganini-Liszt etude, “In Old 
Vienne” by Godowsky, and Chopin’s mazurka, in all, re- 
flecting great credit on her able mentor. - George Hrusa 
met also with favor in a violin group. 

Musicians’ Crus or Women Exects Orricers. 

Following are the officers elected for the Musicians’ 
Club of Women for 1922-23: president, Mary Peck Thom- 
son ; first vice-president, Mrs. Louis Edwin Burr; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Hyde W. Perce, and the following 
twelve for the board of directors: Mrs. Helen Protheroe 
Axtell, Gertrude Gane, Florence Hodge, Mrs. Charles L. 
Krum, Agnes Lapham, Veronica Murphy, Marion Taylor 
Raymond, Louise Harrison Slade, Mrs. William J. Sten- 
son, Lucille Stevenson, Mrs. George De Tarnowsky and 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter. 


Usinc CrLayton F. Summy Sonas. 


Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo soprano of New York, 
writes enthusiastically of her continued use of “Joy,” by 
Beatrice Macgowan Scott. She used it with great suc- 
cess at a recital in the Pennsylvania Hotel,, New York, on 
February 17, and at the National Opera Club concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on March 17. This is one of Clay- 
ton F. Summy’s most successful publications. 


MARSHALL Firetp AND CompANy CnHorat Society Concert. 


The Marshall Field & Company Choral Society no 
longer can be classified as an amateur organization, as 
today, thanks to the careful training of Thomas A. Pape, 
the conductor of the choir, it occupies a predominant place 
among the famous choral organizations of the land. This 
tribute,“seems justified after listening attentively to the 
effrts of the employees of this world renowned mercan- 
tile establishment when they appeared at their sixteenth 
annual concert in the Auditorium, Tuesday evening, April 
25. The vast hall was packed solidly, the majority of the 
audience being made up of fellow-workers at Field's, who 
had come not only to judge the merits of the choir, but 
also to enjoy the singing of Lucien Muratore, Luella 
Meluis, Mabel Sharp Herdien and Paul Althouse, without 
forgetting Eric De Lamarter, assistant conductor of the 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who directed the orches- 
tral work besides giving with his men splendid accompani- 
ment in Muratore’s operatic excerpts. 

The Marshal} Field Choral Society is an homogeneously 
fine. body of singers whose accomplishments are only the 
result of diligence on the part of their conductor and in- 
telligen¢e on the part of the members. Yearly they 
progress, and their concerts add materially to the musical 
life of this city. Their singing won rousing plaudits 
which echoed all through the hall whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, and those marks of approbation on the 
part of the audience were richly deserved, as they sang 
with great precision, beauty of tone and with a technic 
that would put to shame many so-called “professional” 
choral societies. A great deal of the success of the eve- 
ning was contributed by the Marshall Field Chorus and 
by the excellent leader and director, Mr. Pape. 

The first half of the program was given to Lucien Mura- 
tore and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Eric DeLamarter, who is an orchestral con- 
ductor of the first order. It is always a pleasurable duty 
to praise the merits of a man of the calibre of Mr. De 
Lamarter, whose modesty is on a par with his talent. 
Mr. DeLamarter and sixty members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony presented their numbers admirably and so delighted 
were the hearers that they compelled the young and ef- 
ficient leader to bow many times in acknowledgement to 
unusual demonstrations of approbation. Lucien Muratore 
was billed for six songs, but before the audience would 
let him go, he had to add nearly twice as many encores 
as printed numbers. Although at first he seemed some- 
what fatigued and did not sing the tenor aria from “Wer- 
ther” with the same telling effect as of yore, in his sec- 
ond group, made up of French and Italian songs, his 
voice came forth in all its glory and he completely elec- 
trified his hearers who were only contented when three 
additional encores had been sung. For his last group, 
the great tenor offered the “Lament” from Leoncavallo’s 

“Pagliacci,” singing the excerpt better than Muratore 
has ever sung it here, and this explained the volcanic 
expressions of his hearers, as truly Muratore surpassed 
this time any of his previous efforts. Such singing as he 
gave “The Lament” will linger forever in the minds of 
all those fortunate enough to be present on this occasion, 
as only once in a lifetime does a singer find himself as 
Muratore did in this aria, which, though he had sung 
it innumerable times, never found in him as thrilling an 
interpreter as on this memorable night. Muratore sang 
it as though inspired; the accent of pathos that makes 
the heart grip and the pulse quicken and brings tears to 
sensitive persons was there; chills ran down one’s back 
all through the aria, which was delivered with so many 
exquisite accents that each tone seemed more beautiful 
than the previous one. Muratore gave all that was in 
him. He threw to the winds the advice of his doctor and 
forgot that he is yet a sick man and sang as though he 
were just beginning his season instead of closing it after 
a most strenuous tour made under very unfavorable con- 
ditions and after a recent severe major operation. At the 
conclusion of the number the audience for a few seconds 
gasped, then recovered itself and feted the tenor as only 
idols of the public are received, and the demonstration 
greatly moved the artist who seemed on the verge of a 
collapse as he retired to the dressing room. The after- 
math of the concert was, as predicted by his friends, a 
cancellation of his Sunday concert at the same Auditoriom, 
where he was billed to appear under the auspices of the 
Alliance Francaise. 


After the intermission Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” 
was given under the direction of Mr. Pape and his choral 
society, assisted by three excellent singers. Paul Alt- 
house, who has triumphed many times in Chicago, added 
to his laurels by the magnificent manner in which he 
sang his music. Here is an artist who enjoys his work, 


and that enjoyment is reflected in his singing and in the © 


delight of the public who manifested their enjoyment 
vociferously. To sing again the praise of Althouse and 
to analyze his singing at this time would seem puerile. 
Suffice it to state that he was at his very best and this 
in itself is proof that he was a potent factor in making 
the performance of the “Hymn of Praise” well worth 
listening to. Luella Meluis had not a very large role, 
though the most prominent in the oratorio except the 
tenor, and she sang with that purity and clarity of tone 
that was noticeable in her two recitals here this sea- 
son. She was well liked by the audience and it is already 
rumored that so pleased were the choristers with her 
work that a return Ny age) for next season will not 
be surprising. Mabel Sharp Herdien had even a smaller 
part, but she is the oratorio singer par excellence and 
made much of a part that generally would pass unnoticed. 
She was in glorious voice and with Mme. Meluis -con- 
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tributed in making the duo stand out. A most enjoyable 
evening 
Knuprer Stupio HApreNnincs. 

Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, assisted by Magdalen Mass- 
mann, pianist of the Knupfer studios, and Isaac Van Grove, 
accompanist, gave a recital at Kimball Hall, April 30. Mr. 
Concialdi sang arias by Ponchielli (‘La Gioconda”) and 
Verdi (“Un Ballo in Maschera”) and songs by Beethoven, 
Scuderi, Handel, Brahms, Strauss, Jordan, Glen and Buzza- 
Peccia, Miss Massmann assisted with a group of Chopin 
and pieces by Paderewski, Blanchet, Sturkow-Ryder, Schu- 
bert-Ganz and Aikan. 

Anna Daze, pianist, acted as accompanist on the follow- 
ing occasions: April 14, Normal Park Presbyterian Church, 
“Seven Last Words,” Dubois; 23, “Golden Legend,” for 
the Y. M. C. A.; 25, recital of Emma Schoembs, contralto, 
Fine Arts Building, and 28, recital of Floyd Jones, tenor, 
at Kimball Hall. 

Dorothy Denham Eichenlaub, pianist, appeared as a solo- 
ist at the musicale and lecture given under the. auspices of 
Loyola Alumnae, April 23, at the Blackstone Theater. Miss 
Eichenlaub played a group of pieces by Paganini-Liszt, 
Godowsky, Chopin and Albeniz. 

Clara Hartman, soprano, pupil of Margaret Lester, sang 
one of the leading roles in the operetta, “The Bells of 
Corneville,” which was given at the Harrison Technical 
High School. Alyce Martin, soprano, another pupil of Mrs. 
Lester, sang a group of songs in a series of concerts given 
by the Swedish Lutheran Choir of Gary, Ind., at Chesterton, 
April 9; East Chicago, April 13, Y. M. C. A., Gary. 

Marie Zenvt Sincs at Cuicaco Beacu Horet. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, Chicago’s popular soprano, ap- 

ared at last Sunday evening’s musicale at the Chicago 

each Hotel, winning her customary artistic success in num- 
bers by Clarke, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bishop, Massenet, Car- 
penter, Bassett, Scott, Gounod and Allitsen. She had the 
able assistance of Sanford Schlussel, who, besides furnish- 
ing excellent accompaniments, played a group of piano solos 
by Chopin, Edward Collins, Saint-Saéns and a number from 
his own pen. Mr. Schlussel recently gave a successful re- 
cital in Chicago, winning the praise of both public and press 
alike. 

Louise St. Jonn Westervett Stupio RecirAt. 

The regular Saturday afternoon recital last week (April 
22) given by Louise St. John Westervelt’s class at the 
Columbia School, was presented by Sybil Comer, soprano; 
Anton Holstedt, baritone, and Louise Holstedt, soprano. 

Georgia N. Herlocker, soprano, a pupil of Miss Wester- 
velt’s class, won much success last Thursday evening, April 
27, when she appeared in joint recital with Esther Rich, 
pianist, at the Columbia School Recital Hall. She rendered 
numbers by Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, Wintter Watts, Scott, 
Freer and Ronald. 

Haypn Owens Busy. 

Members of the Haydn Choral Society, which is so well 
directed by Haydn Owens, had a “get together” and musi- 
cale April 3, when members of the choir rendered a musi- 
cal program. Mr. Owens, who directs the choirs at the 
Park Center M. E. Church and at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, presented “Eastertide” at the first named church on 
April 10, and Gounod’s “Redemption” there on the afternoon 
of Easter Sunday and at the Calvary Church in the even- 
ing, combining the choirs of both churches and having the 
assistance of several soloists. On April 23, Mr. Owens con- 
ducted the Haydn Choral Society in a concert of miscel- 
laneous numbers at Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Young People’s League. The choir 
sang numbers by Kresmer, Elgar, Burleigh, Fanning, 
Broome, Haydn, Strauss, Spross, Warner and Victor 
Herbert. ; 
MacBurney Stupio Activities. 

On April 23, the Chicago Oratorio Study Club, under 
the direction of Thomas N. MacBurney, presented Arthur 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, with 
Ethel Benedict, soprano; Esther Muensterman, contralto; 
B. Fred Wise, tenor, and Fred Hall Huntley, bass, as solo- 
ists. This club, which is made up of professional and artist 
students of Mr. MacBurney, is one of the biggest features 
of the MacBurney studios, and their work on each new 
occasion shows splendid improvement. 

On April 25, Emma Schoembs, contralto, was presented 
in recital at the MacBurney studios. Miss Schoembs is a 
pupil of whom Mr. MacBurney may weil feel proud, as her 
work on this occasion was a distinct credit not only to 
her able mentor but herself as well. She sang Grieg, Bem- 
berg, Schindler, Tschaikowsky, Meyerbeer, MacDowell, 
Chadwick, Bimboni, Hageman, Rogers, Coleridge-Taylor 
and Arditi songs, and three Kentucky Mountain lonesome 
tunes. 

Viotin Contest AT Busn CoNseRVATORY. 

Bush Conservatory is to conduct a violin contest on May 
9 for a very fine violin donated by Lyon & Healy, under 
the direction of Richard Czerwonky. Six of Mr. Czer- 
wonky’s pupils will be the contestants. They are J. Engle- 
hart, Ebba Fredericksen, Lorentz Hansen, Paul Stoess, 
Marion Levin and Harry Perkins. Not only does the suc- 
cessful contestant receive this fine old violin, but also re- 
ceives the honor of being chosen as soloist with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the next public performance in Orches- 
tra Hall. The above students are all extremely talented, 
and considerable excitement is felt over the decision of the 
judges. The selection chosen for the contest is the G minor 
‘concerto by Bruch. The judges are to be Leon Sametini, 
Jacques Gordon, Bruno Steindel. 

“The month of July at Bush Conservatory will be the 
height of the summer session, when all students enrolled for 
either the ten, eight or five weeks’ term will be in attend- 
ance. It is therefore to be the occasion for a series of 
recitals by the world famous artists who comprise the facul- 
ty of this notable institution. 

he summer session of Bush Conservatory has many 
éspecially attractive features in addition to the outlined 
courses of study, as the above delightful recital series clear- 
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ly indicates. It is conveniently divided into three terms, be- 
at respectively May 24, June 7 and June 28, the last 
ve-week term being designed for special intensive study. 
The student dormitories continue in popularity and every- 
thing. points to a bigger and better summer session than 
ever before.. 

_The Bush Conservatory presented Othelia Averman Vogel, 
pianist, in a recital of original compositions, April 28. In 
her “Sonata Fantasie” (in one movement), “Prelude,” 
“Romanze” and “Scherzo Caprice,” Mrs. Vogel revealed 
splendid talent both as composer and pianist, and reflected 
the admirable work being done at the Bush Conservatory. 
She was assisted by Jennie Peterson and Maude Bouslough, 
sopranos; Marion Laffey, violinist, and Efrem Garcia, cel- 
list. Mrs, Peterson sang Mrs. Vogel’s “Wood Song,” “The 
River” and “April”; Miss Bouslough did “My Life Is a 
Bowl,” “The Lost Playmate,” “Night Magic” and “A Black- 
bird Suddenly,” and with Miss Laffey and Mr. Garcia, Mrs. 
Vogel rendered her “Barcarolle” and “Viennese Waltz.” 


Utysses Lapras 1n RECITAL. 

Ulysses Lappas, the young Greek tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, gave a song recital at Orchestra Hall on 
April 28. A large and enthusiastic audience, made up prin- 
cipally of compatriots of the artist, showed unmistakably 
the great enjoyment derived from his singing by clamoring 
vainly for many additions to the program at the conclusion 
of each number. Mr. Lappas has a beautiful voice, fine 
stage presence and the most friendly reception tendered 
him demonstrated undoubtedly that a return engagement 
would be welcomed by his numerous admirers. He was 
ably seconded at the piano by that wizard of accompanists, 
Marx Oberndorfer, who, besides assisting Mr. Lappas, 
played splendid accompaniments for Elsa Kressman, a beau- 
tiful soprano and the possessor of a voice that holds much 
promise. 

ANNE Srack A Grirtep Hess Exponent. 


Anne Slack, the gifted young cellist who has endeared 
herself to many young Chicago musicians with whom she 
has this last season co-operated in ensemble work and re- 
citals, and to the music-loving people who have listened 
to her beautiful playing, has accepted an interesting posi- 
tion in Evansville (Ind.), where this summer she will, 
as a member of a chamber music trio, give programs 
of the best music for that combination. She will also be 
heard in her extensive repertory of cello solos. Miss 
Slack has made great progress in her artistry. Her tone 
has developed into that rich singing quality so essential 
to the success of cellists, and in connection with her bril- 
liant and always reliable technic, her musicianship and 
pleasing personality, there is excellent reason for her grow- 
ing popularity. At the Hans Hess studio her work has 
also been an inspiration to other students of that eminent 
cellist’s class. At the American Conservatory she has 
been active in Mr. Weidig’s ensemble class, gaining ever 
greater acquaintance with the literature of chamber music 
under that musician’s guidance. Of late, her services 
were also of importance to Mr. Czerwonky’s ensemble 
programs, given under the auspices of the Bush Master 
School, and with it all, the splendid training in the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago under Frederick Stock’s able 
leadership, Miss Slack has enjoyed a great and profitable 
year of musical culture and learning. Miss Slack will 
resume her studies with Mr. Hess and her many profes- 
sional activities upon her return to Chicago in the fall. 

Tueopore Harrison to Teach During SUMMER. 


Theodore Harrison will teach during the summer term 
at Lyceum Arts Conservatory. A special feature of his 
teaching this summer will be his classes for study of 
interpretation. Anyone may enter these classes whether 
studying with Mr. Harrison, with any other teacher in 
the school, or even if they are not students of the school. 
These classes have particular value for both students and 
teachers, as they derive the benefit of Mr. Harrison's 
long experience in opera, oratorio and concert. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Notes. 


Weldon Whitlock, student of the vocal department, has 
been engaged to sing with the Edison Symphony Orchestra 
for the radio, May 9. 

Antoinette Garnes, vocal student, has been engaged to 
make records for the Black Swan Phonograph Company 
and already has prepared Verdi’s “Caro Nome” and the 
aria “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” Olga Gates, 
also studying at the college, gave an Easter sacred concert 
at Freeport, Ill. 

Students of J. B. Burns, instructor of saxaphone, gave 
a program for the Westinghouse radio, April 18. The pre- 
vious evening Edward Freeman, vocal student, sang for 
the radio. 

Dance divertissements were given in Ziegfeld Theater 
by students of Ruth Austin Saturday morning. 

Harold Maryott concluded his series of lectures on “Mu- 
sical Pedagogy” April 29 with a lecture on “The Physical 
Production of Sound.” 

Hilda Butler, vocal student, has been engaged as vocal 
instructor at the Oklahoma State College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Jessie Comlossy, piano student, will give a piano recital 
at Steinway Hall, May 12. 

THeEopore Ritcu Hearn in Concert. 


A concert given for the benefit of the Elizabeth Keep 
Kindergarten Memorial of Farmington, on April 26, af- 
forded an opportunity to hear Theodore Ritch, the young 
Russian tenor of the Chicago Opera Association. This 
gifted artist won distinct success through the sheer beauty 
of his voice and his admirable handling of it. An aria 
from Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” two Italian songs and 
a Russian group by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kachevaroff and 
Rachmaninoff served to display to splendid advantage Mr. 
Ritch’s admirable organ, excellent taste and musicianship. 
He scored heavily, winning the hearts of his listeners, who 
left no doubt as to their delight by hearty plaudjts at the 
close of each song. Indeed, so insistent was the demand 
for more that the artist responded with several encores. 


From THe Sturkow-Ryper Srupios. 


Eugenia McShane played for the convention of Music 
Club Presidents, Thursday, receiving cordial praise. Lilian 


Lewis has been engaged by Morgan Eastman to play at the , 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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(Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGING 
By James Francis Cooke 

Galli-Curci was a concert pianist; Florence Easton, like- 
wise; Mary Garden, a violinist; Marcella Sembrich, a vio- 
linist; Nellie Melba, a pianist; 
player in the Lamoreaux orchestra, Paris; Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, a cellist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, a violinist, and Enrico Caruso was pro- 
nounced a bass in his early youth. All this, and much that 
is just as surprising, one may learn from this very enter- 
taining, instructive, and up-to-date book of 300 pages. Such 
comparatively recent events as the death of Caruso and 
Bispham, the managership of the Chicago Opera by Gar- 
den, etc., are here mentioned. Twenty-seven singers, in this 
series of “Educational Conferences,” give their views and 
experiences, all of which are vastly illuminating to those 
who contemplate the vocal life. 

Sixteen women and eleven men are quoted, for this book 
is not hear-say, nor “personally manufactured,” but is the 
result of the investigations and personal interviews of 
James Francis Cooke, well known as editor of our neigh- 
bor, The Etude, of Philadelphia. They comprise a series 
of personal study talks with the most renowned opera, 
concert and oratorio singers of the time, and the book is 
especially planned for our voice students, Yet anyone in- 
terested in music will find a mine of information in this 
book, full of the life experiences of singers, including Mes- 
dames Sembrich, Galli-Curci, Melba, Schumann Heink, Far- 
rar, Hempel, Alda, Garden, dePasquali, Butt, Gluck, Claus- 
sen, Gadski, Thursby, Easton, Eames and Messrs. Caruso, 
Bispham, Scotti, Williams, Dalmores, Amato, Campanari, 
Dippel, De Gogorza and Scott. 

The late Bispham, Campanari and Dippel all make special 
mention of the useful part a phonograph may play in vocal 
education. Butt, Dippel, Thursby and Bispham all lay 
special stress on health. All of them constantly repeat 
that work, w-o-r-k, and only WORK will get one any- 
where. Farrar and Galli-Curci give the same scale exer- 
cise as a portion of their daily routine; this is small won- 
der, for though both had different teachers, these were of 
the Italian school. (Lilli Lehmann, Farrar’s teacher, 
though intensely German, was a product of the Italian 
school). Dalmores was refused admission to the sing- 
ing classes of the Paris Conservatoire; “you are too good 
a musician to waste time singing,” he was told. Emma 
Eames was held back in her career because of the envious 
opposition of an older singer; even Massenet opposed her, 
having “other favorites.” Her Paris troubles were many, 
but were overcome by this plucky American girl from 
Maine. 

It was Plutarch who told of the Laconian youth who 
picked all the feathers from a nightingale, and when he 
saw what a tiny thing it was, exclaimed: “Surely thou art 
all voice, and nothing else!” There must be many would- 
be singers who think the success of a singer is “voice and 
nothing else.” This series of “conferences,” however, will 
soon dispel such an idea, for they have been carefully re- 
viewed and approved by the artist quoted, Cooke 
compares the sonorous voice of Beecher to Ps raucous, 
nasal one of Talmadge, and to the wonderful organs of 
Ingersoll and Booth. It was Patti who said the very first 
requisite of a singer was “voice,” but this narrow view- 
point is contradicted by the moderns, such as Henschel, 
Max Heinrich, Bispham, Ludwig Wullner, and most re- 
cently, Illingworth, who have made big successes as sing- 
ers, with limited vocal organs, The human quality is what 
is necessary; it need not be a “perfect” voice, such as 
makes A-1 records but does not touch the sympathies. Patti 
herself was not great just because her tones were as honey 
to the ear. It, like Galli-Curci’s, had that wonderful some- 
thing which shines through the voice, an individuality alto- 
gether her own. 

Editor Cooke tells of a group of Americans who fre- 
quented a certain park o’nights to hear the wonderful 
singing of the nightingales; but this perfect singing, this 
perfect voice, soon palled on the ear, and they did not go 
again. A second- -rate opera singer bemoaned his pittance 
of $100 a week, when Harry Lauder, vaudeville singer, 
got $1,000. As a matter of fact, Lauder’s voice was far 
better and had that appealing quality that wins interest, 
attention and sympathy from the first moment. Schumann 
Heink, Galli-Curci and Bispham have or had voices sui 
generis. The high intellectual training of Davies, Wither- 
spoon, Werrenrath and others is just as apparent in their 
singing as would be their conversation. A college educa- 
tion is fine but there should be with it a thorough musical 
education. 

“Every singer should be able to play the piano well,” 
says Cooke. Right you are, brother James Francis! In 
the conservatories of Europe study of the piano is obliga- 
tory, no matter what the specialty of the student. Read a 
lot; read interminably, but learn from what you read! 
Don’t believe all you read; remember the phrase: “He lies 
like print!” The jargon of voice directions is confusing ; 
“sing through the mask,” “sing with the throat open,” etc., 
are catchpenny phrases. Of course you have to sing 
“through your face” and with your “throat open.” If not 
so, how then? Only one student in a hundred thousand 
can teach himself, as did Patti and Campanari. But neither 
of these singers jumped into their careers; all had to 
work hard, preparing themselves for the grand opportunity 
which comes once to all of us. It is said that McCormack’s 





first opportunity came in singing at a sideshow at the St. 
Louis World's Fair, in 1904, 
Don’t spend a penny in advertising until you have some- 


thing to sell which the public really wants! A single con- 
cert can expose an i uate ee, There is but one 
road; the sign-posts read acrifice, Joy, Trium 
William Shakespeare, peti of English singing teachers, 
elves — directions as to me foundations of the art 
of singing, y are generously quoted. 

Lilli Lehmann, the great Wegedian soprano, is quoted 


Dalmores, a French horn. 
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on that important matter, “Diction.” She ridicules the 
average American, who studies from December to April, 
and calls it a year. She says most of them utterly fail 
to realize the importance of elocution, of pronouncing vow- 
els purely; that one simply cannot sing properly in a for- 
eign language if he cannot sing in his own language so 
it can be understood. 

Cooke concludes with “Put real music in every tone and 
your success will not be far distant.” He gives a chapter 
to “The: Technic of Operatic Production,” and mentions 
old-fashioned stage effects, when pianos, lamps, chairs and 
bird cages were simply painted on the scenery. A profile 
page-picture of the Paris Grand Opera House shows the 
stage section to be larger than the auditorium, and that 
the grand entrance stairway occupies half the building. 
Fourteen different heads of departments, with their as- 
sistants, are named, each of whom is necessary to the other 
A view of the stage is given from behind, one never seen 
by auditors. An average of ten rehearsals for an operatic 
work is maintained. Two leading conductors, twelve assist- 
ant conductors, ninety soloists, a chorus of one hundred and 
twenty-five, twenty stage attendants, orchestra of about 
eighty men, all this is necessary, not to mention the cos- 
tumes, scenic and business staff. The Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, for instance, has between six and seven 
hundred employees, and the cost of a season is about a 
million dollars. 

Thus far Cooke; from this on the advice, words and 
experiences of the artists themselves are told, and a tre- 
mendously interesting story it is! F. W. R. 


MUSIC 





(Chappell-Harms Co., New York and London) 
“YOU, ONLY YOU” (Song) 
By Teresa Del Riego 


The late Dr. Carl Dufft always made a big hit with Del 
Riego’s song “O Dry Those Tears,” as long ago as twenty 
years, and this was due not only to the way he sang it, 
but also to the taking melody and moral of the song. of 
English birth, but Spanish descent, this composer has is- 
sued many songs having notable success, chief of 
which are the one named above, “Life’s Recompense,” 
“Allerseelen,” “Seliger Tod,” etc., ‘all of which have been 
and are sung by Dame Clara Butt, Calve, Ben Davies, 
Kennelly Rumford and others. “You, Only You” is, of 
course, a love-song, poem also by Del Riego, in which the 
waning summer and the “weary ache in the heart of me, 
for you” are coupled in the first stanza; then in the 
second this is all changed, for lo! with winter she came.’ 
The longing of the poem is well expressed in a melody of 
spontaneity, with real feeling in the simple intervals of the 
music on the words “only you.” The climax is broad, 
with melody in piano-chords and voice, a real effect at the 
close, ending happily, either high or low tone. For mezzo 
voice, range low D to high E, ending optional high or 
low 

(Chappell-Harms Co., New York and London) 
“ALL’S WELL” (Song) 
By Teresa Del Riego 


John Oxenham’s poem inspired this song, which echoes 
Lloyd George’s “God's in Heaven, All’s Well,” as reported 
in the dailies of last week. It asks questions relating to 
perplexities of life and answers in the next line. Good 
philosophy! This is a “song of philosophy,” marked by 
straightforward melodiousness, suitable for church or secu- 
lar use, each stanza having similar melody, but with some- 
what varied accompaniment; the last has a cello-like uni- 
son melody with voice, building up to fine climax, and 
illustrating the ability of the gifted composer to attain 
big effects with simple means. This, after all, makes great 
artistry, and anyone hearing this song will feel its bene- 
ficent influence. For mezzo soprano, range low D to high 
F. Dedicated to Nina Barclay. 


(Chappell-Harms Co., New York and London) 
“WONDERFUL WONDERLAND” (Song) 
By Dorothy Forster 


Dorothy Forster evidently frequents the “halls of mel- 
ody,” including grand opera, light opera, vaudeville, musical 
comedy, etc., for this song is in popular style, with easy 
swing and a tune made to hum and whistle. The refrain 
appears twice and is particularly tuneful. Text by Harold 
Simpson; for mezzo voice; range low C to high E. 


(O. Flaschner Music Co., Inc., New York) 
“OLD ENGLISH LULLABY,” “ALONE,” “SNOW ON 
THE HILLS” (Songs) 
By Mabel Wood Hill 

Eugene Field wrote the verse of the lullaby, published 
in 1910, here wedded to most appropriate music, both as 
to the song and the accompaniment. A swaying accompani- 
ment-figure continues throughout the song, with agreeable 
disonances (there are such things) and dainty melody. 
Verse II has the melody on the piano, with quiet accom- 
paniment, a running contrapuntal figure, going to high notes 
of the keyboard. It closes with the original simplicity— 
pretty, singable, characteristic. The text is all in Olde 
Englishe. 

‘“Alone” is by Constance Johnson, beautiful in poem, in 
music, in every detail, which make it an art-work. It is 
indeed the most tender, subdued, restrained kind of a song, 
with beautiful climax on the words “But, O! Beloved” and 
“After the Dreams,” the music at these —_ being truly 
beautiful in simplicity and genuineness. reiteration of 
the E in nearly every measure of the song is peculiar, ar- 
resting attention. It dies away to an augmented chord on 
the tonic, C-E-G sharp, with sustained higher E, leaving 
a feeling of something to come, of being unfinished, “To 
Mme. Anna Zi A 

“Snow on the Hills” is by Leonora Speyer (Lady Speyer, 
formerly Leonora Von Stosch, noted American violinist), 
and compares hills covered with snow to “camels of a cara- 
van, and winter piles on their patient backs its snow.” The 
music is rai 4 y in 5-4 tempo, natural and descriptive, with 
feeling of Winter all through it, E minor chords, with 
some open fifths, making a “shivery” feeling. Just at the 
end there is a pastoral’ touch, a sudden out-door effect of 
distant birds, budding peonies, hyacinths and what not. 
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Music can and does express just such things. The range 
of all the songs is for mezzo soprano, B flat below t 
treble clef being the lowest tone, and G on the top line the 
highest. This composer is fast making a big reputation as 
possessing originality, the ability to express in tones what 
is said in words, and these three songs will serve to win 
many new admirers for her art. 

(Katherine A. Borland, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York) 

“THE VOICE FROM CALVARY” (Song) 

By Katherine A, Borland 


Song for medium voice, with English words, published 
with Italian words and for full orchestra and harp, It is 
a singable song by a poet-composer who is evidently a fer- 
vid admirer of Caruso. It is an impassioned tribute to 
the great Italian tenor, and will be welcomed by his many 
friends as a fitting addition to the various literary and 
musical productions which will keep his memory alive. It 
is.very simple, both for the voice and the piano; it possesses 
a good melody, easily learned and easily remembered, and 
an accompaniment that can be played by pianists of mod- 
erate skill. The fact that it has also been published with 
Italian words and that there is an arrangement of it for 
full orchestra and harp, suitable, however, also for small 
orchestras, will no doubt add to its popularity. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“L'ESPIEGLE” (“PLAYFULNESS”) (for Violin) 
By Tschaikowsky-Hartmann 
One of a set of five pieces transcribed for violin with 
piano by the American violinist-virtuoso, Arthur Hart- 
mann, who lives in Buffalo, this is at the same time one 
of the most difficult of the series. They include “La Par- 
tida” (The Farewell), by Alvarez; Chopin’s mazurka, 
op. 56, 2; “Autumn Song” (Tschaikowsky) ; “Chan- 
son Triste” (Tschaikowsky), and the five-page ‘“Playful- 
ness” under consideration, this being op. 72, No. 12, of 
the Russian composer. It is marked “With frolicsome 
roguishness,” with other phrases associated with the title, 
such as “Capricjous,” “Subdued,” “Accellerate,” etc., all 
of which serve to bring out the right interpretation of the 
little character-piece. Many freakish and “sudden” pas- 
sages abound in the work, as is proper, with harmonics, 
playful, soft passages, all very spontaneous and full of hu- 
mor. It is a piece of the French school in particular, such 
as Emile Sauret (first husband of the beautiful Teresa Car- 
refio) and Sarasate used to play so effectively. The heavy- 
footed Germans cannot do this; theirs is the solid, the 
deeply sentimental, but not the fleeting grace of perform- 
ance. The piece is about grade five, not for third-year 
students. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“EXALTATION” and “SUMMER NIGHT” (Songs) 
By Werner Josten 
The first song might be named “Prayer” or “Supplica- 
tion,” for it is from the German of Joseph von Eichendorff 
(English by Amy Spingarn), and has to do with low burn- 
ing lights, twilight glow, and asks “What has the game 
of life accomplished to ease the tired breast?” The bark 
seems weak, but “Loyal to your golden legions, I seek the 
eternal rose of morn.” Descending chromatics in the left 
hand, with four-note figure in the right hand accompani- 
ment continues through most of this tranquil song, which 
is, however, interrupted with the anguished cry on a dim- 
inished seventh. Range for mezzo soprano, low C to high 
*, “Summer Night” (poem by Emanuel Geibel, English 
by Amy Spingarn), might be named “Benediction,” Pic- 
turing a lovely night in June, when the North Europe 
nightingales sing their lay all through the night, this is 
indeed a beautiful song, planful, with reiterated figure in 
triplets in the accompaniment, well up in the treble clef; 
later occurs an animated stanza of expressive music with 
climax and diminish, ending with a final page of ani- 
mated music, with the original melody and accompaniment. 
Such description does not mean much, but the present writer 
tries to give an idea of the general make-up of the music, 
along with its musicianship and musical worth. Of course 
the English does not adequately convey the thought of the 
original poet; no translation can equal an original. “To 
Madame Marcella Sembrich,” for soprano, range low E 
to high G. The original sketch on the cover page, a circle 
with initials of the composer, “W. J.,” reminds one of the 
“C. D.” on the imported Debussy publications; both look 
like meaningless geometrical figures, but on closer scrutiny 
the initials develop. 
(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
“IF I WERE A BUTTERFLY” and “THE WONDER 
OF THE THING” (Songs) 
By Florence Turner-Maley 


These little songs should be popular. They have melodies 
in popular style, not greatly original, but good and easily 
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understood. One is a love song, the other a spring song, 
and this latter, especially, will be appreciated by singers 
of good technical equipment, able to reach high notes and 
to sing somewhat trying passages beautifully. It is easy 
to imagine that this will become a successful encore piece. 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
“THREE LITTLE NATURE SONGS” 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 

Little things of this sort are always welcome. The poems, 
by Blanche Redfield Callander, are quaint and pretty. They 
bear the titles of “White Syringas,” “Tree Tops” and 
“Golden Tints,” and are full of the out of doors feeling that 
is so easy to sense but so hard to express. It is here well 
expressed, and Mr. Spross has set music to it that adds 
greatly to the charm. The music is melodic, flowing, bright. 
It is not especially easy, and, although these are little songs 
in length they are not little nor negligible in content. They 
are set in related keys so that they may well be used as a 
group, and they will become favorites with recitalists. It 
need scarcely be added that the accompaniments are written 
with a wealth of art, for who should better know this art 
than Mr. Spross? 


(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
“LITTLE SLIPPERS OF THE RAIN” 
by Elinor Remick Warren 
This is a clever song. It is made with an art that hides 
itself skilfully behind fluency and a picturesque melodic gift 
that is altogether charming. It does not run along in 
straight lines. It is full of surprises, full of bright variety, 
flashing, scintillating lights that hold one for the moment 
(all too short) that it takes to sing it. It will delight the 
pianist, and surely it must delight no less the singer and 
the favored .audience. It is real art. 


(The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati) 
“THE BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER” 
By Janie Alexander Patterson 
This beautiful poem of Sydney Lanier, poet cf the South, 
has been given a quiet, simple and melodious setting by a 
southern composer. The accompaniment is built on simple 
lines but it is effective. The whole song is earnest and fits 
its subject. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 
“MARY OF ARGYLE” (Song) 
By Frank St. Leger 
The text by Charles Jeffreys, this is a song originally by 
S. Nelson, which Mr. St. Leger has arranged very effec- 
tively as a solo. It is full of Scottish pathos, of regular 
sixteen-measure periods, in folk song style, with the so- 
called “Scotch snap,” omitting the fourth and seventh inter- 
vals of the scale. The first stanza is sung with plain chord 
accompaniment, and the second is given interest through 
the contrapuntal passages provided, in flowing eighth notes. 
Easy, sympathetic music, telling of “the mavis” (thrush), 
singing his love-song at morn; but a sweeter song, 
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“’Twas thy voice, my gentle Mary, that made this world an 
Eden, Bonny Mary of Argyle.” For high or low voice, 
and dedicated “To a great friend.” 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“THREE PICTURES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO” 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 


“A Summer Evening,” “The Rose Arbor,” and “By the 
Sea” are in this set of teaching pieces, all of which are of 
moderate difficulty, and could be used in church. The three 
titles are combined in the illustrated title page, which pic- 
tures evening, the arbor and the sea, with a child waving 
her kerchief to a passing boat. The particular summer 
evening must have been in Scotland, so definite is its moo 
“Rose Arbor” is a gavotte, rhythmical, graceful; nice mu- 
sic. “By the Sea” is a slow songful piece, with consider- 
able variety in the melody and accompaniment, beginning 
in low position, then shifting to high, ending scftly, Ali 
three pieces are carefully edited, and provided with bowings 
and fingering. 


Comments on Tirindelli’s “L’Intruse” 


According to the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune, “L'In- 
truse,” by P. A. Tirindelli, was one of the important num- 
bers of the program presented by the Cincinnati Orchestra 
at Emory Auditorium on the afternoon of April 7. Mr. 
Tirindelli’'s appearance on the stage was the signal for a 
very genuine outburst of applause which demonstrated em- 
phatically the very real esteem in which the community 
holds this gifted musician who has for many years been a 
member of Cincinnati's musical fraternity. Following is 
what Augustus O. Palm had to say in reviewing this con- 
cert: “‘L’Intruse’ faithfully follows the outline of the 
poetic idea upon which Mr. Tirindelli has based his music. 
The story has for its theme the suggestion that death is 
ever at hand, lurking, seeking his opportunity to strike 
his victim. The composition is developed with a refreshing 
freedom and is masterfully orchestrated. The composer 
conducted with authority and command of his forces. The 
work was very well received.” W. S. G. was equally en- 
thusiastic over this composition, stating in part in his review 
in the Inquirer that “in his ‘L’Intruse,’ Mr. Tirindelli has 
painted in vivid tonal colorings a musical portrait of life, 
impressive, effective, at times remarkably emotional in its 
sweep and again highly descriptive. . . . Mr. Tirindelli 
has penned a score that is quite worthy of being ranked 
alongside of many of the imposing modern compositions for 
orchestra.” 
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Toscha Seidel to Tour Australia 


Toscha Seidel’s tour in Scandinavia was a triumphant 
the houses being totally sold out everywhere several 
days before the concerts. . In Skien the people with shouts 
of joy carried him from the concert hall to the hotel, a 
distance of several blocks. There they gave him another 
ovation in front of the hotel so that he had to open his 


one, 





TOSCHA SEIDEL, 


with his Arabian guide, visiting the water reservoirs at 
Aden. 
window to greet his admirers before they would disburse. 


In Christiania his concert was attended by the King, Queen 
and Crown Prince of Norway and he afterwards was pre- 
sented with a beautiful stick pin. In thanking the King 
for his gift, Toscha had an audience that lasted forty-five 
minutes 

In Stockholm the violinist received ovations after each 
concert. These were repeated in England and France. He 
has been re-engaged in both France and England for the 
season 1923 owing to his success there. The violinist will 
next tour Australia. for an extensive series of concerts. 
En route to Australia, Fort saacel and Aden were visited. 


A New Side of f Giulio Crimi 


Most people on the outside think that the more seasoned 
an artist is the less a subject he should be to “nerves.’ 
Those, however, close enough to some of the world’s best 
known artists to permit a study of them have agreed that 
the more experienced these artists are and the higher they 
climb to success the more nervous they become when it 
comes to facing their audiences. This may be explained 
in several ways but the one common to most artists is the 
fact that they have made their reputations and have to 
live up to them all the time. Their audience knows what 
to expect and when the artist fails to come up to his best 
standard 

Giulio Crimi, despite his dependability, is one of the most 
nervous artists the writer has been privileged to meet. This 
was learned quite by accident two winters ago on the after- 
noon of the night that the tenor made his reappearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. To be sure the occasion 
was trying—-very much so—for Crimi had been called that 
morning to begin his season earlier than scheduled by sub- 
stituting for Caruso, whose illness prevented his singing 
Canio in “Pagliacci.” The writer happened to drop into 
Crimi’s coach's studio in the midst of the singer's “warm- 
ing up.” From behind closed doors came familiar snatches 
of “Pagliacci,” some of which were abruptly broken off and 
followed by what seemed to be the voices of three or four 
excited men talking in Italian. After this had continued 
for fully fifteen minutes, the door opened and Mr, Crimi’s 
personal representative, who was known to the writer, made 
== 
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his appearance. He had a long face and nervously wiped his 
moist forehead. 

“Crimi must sing for Caruso tonight and he says he 
can’t——” 

The singer himself looked through the half opened door. 
His collar had long since been cast aside, his shirt was well 
opened at the neck and he was scowling unpleasantly. Al- 
ways a gentleman to his finger-tips, Crimi, recognizing the 
writer, forgot himself long enough to greet him and then 
he broke out: 

“You have heard? I am called to sing in ‘Pagliacci’ to- 
night and I have the voice of a pig—my throat here—” 
pointing to the left side of his neck, “is raw——” 

“Nonsense, Crimi,” interrupted his coach joining the little 
group and patting him on the shoulder, “you think it is like 
a pig. Wait until tonight and see. Once out on the stage, 
you will forget.” 

But Crimi would not be consoled. His friends finally let 
him alone for they knew he had often before had these 
attacks of “nerves” and had rallied magnificently when the 
time came. In fact, he usually sang far better after such 
an attack. And to make a long story short, that night, too, 
after the first act the vast audience was so swept off its 
feet by his stirring portrayal of the clown that it accorded 
him an ovation of six curtain calls, 

After it was all over and the writer went back-stage 
to congratulate the singer it was a very different Crimi 
from the one of that afternoon who met his friends. He 
looked as though he hadn't a nerve in his whole body, which 
proves that the casual observer can never tell about just such 
a little thing as “nerves.’ NV. 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
GIVES THE NEXT TO LAST 
CONCERT OF SEASON 


Frieda Hempel Makes Fine Rea lea i Ese Conser- 
vatory Concert—U. C. Glee Clubs Give Good Program 
—Symphony Orchestra on Tour 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12.—The thirteenth and next to the 
last concert of the symphony series to be given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra was enjoyed by two large audi- 
ences at Emery Auditorium on April 7 and 8. The soloist 
was Frieda Hempel, the noted soprano, who was heard here 
last year in “Rigoletto” when the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion gave a series of performances at Music Hall. The 
fine impression made then was greatly strengthened ‘by her 
recent appearance here. She gave encores generously, as 
the insistence of the audience was marked. The recitatiye 
and aria, “Non mi dir,” from “Don Giovanni,” and a Mo- 
zart-Adam aria, accompanied by her own flutist, proved to 
be real treats. She sings with all the ease and grace of the 
artist that she is, and brought forth a burst of generous ap- 
plause. She responded to the appeal of the audience by 
singing charmingly the simple old ballads, “The Last Rose 
of Summer” and “Home, Sweet Home.” She also sang 

“The Blue Danube.” 

The other outstanding feature of these concerts was the 
playing of “The Intruder,” or “L’Intruse,” a symphonic 
poem by Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, he appearing in person to 
direct the number. It is-a pretentious composition, scored 
for full orchestra. It has been heard here before at these 
concerts, but recently has been improved upon by the com- 
poser. It created a profound impression, and was followed 
by an ovation for the composer; who is a Cincinnati resi- 
dent and prominently identified with the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. The program also included the Lalo 
overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” and the “Reformation,” by Mén- 
delssohn, all finely rendered. The concert closed with a 
divertissement upon Russian songs by Henri Benjamin 
Ribaud. 

Cincinnati Conservatory Concert. 

A concert was given April 6 at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music by the Conservatory orchestra, under the 
direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. The orchestra acted 
as the accompanist for several soloists, the object of the 
concert being to present the latter. Those who took part in 
the concert were Roberta Feltz, a pupil of Mme. Liszniew- 
ska, making her debut as a pianist of great promise, and 
Margaret Prall, a pupil of Andre de Ribaupierre, who dem- 
onstrated her ability as a violinist. Two vocal quartets were 
presented by pupils from the class of Dan Beddoe, those 
taking part being Margaret Spaulding, soprano; Minnie 
Leah Nobles, contralto; Clifford Cunard, tenor and Vernon 
Jacobson, baritone. The final number on the program was 
a piano concerto played by Margaret Lee Calhoun, a pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg. It can be said that the final number 


was unusual because of the youth-of the performer, who 
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neveiibeles played with much skill. The work of the or- 
chestra was in all respects gratifying and added to the 
merit of the concert. 

U. or C. Gree Ciuss Give Goon Procram, 

The University of Cincinnati Glee Clubs gave their second 
annual concert at Emery Auditorium April 5. The organiza- 
tion (under the direction of Luther Richman), which is 
made up of fifty-five voices, did fine work, and otal it 
had had excellent training. The chorus was well balanced, 
and the effects satisfying. There were several numbers that 
aroused considerable applause, among them “Drake's 
Drum,” by Coleridge-Taylor, and “Rolling Down to Rio,” 
by Edward German. , The soloists were Karl Kirksmith, 
cellist; Helene Kessing, soprano, and Louis Johnen, bari- 
tone. ; 

SympHony OrcHESTRA ON Tour. 


The final tour of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
was undertaken during the week of April 10, it being the 
twelfth tour during the present season. The cities visited 
included Parkersburg, . Va.; Cambridge and Newark, 
Ohio. The orchestra visited forty-one cities at various 
times during the season just closing. W. W. 


Gustafson Attributes Success to Flint 
Willard Flint, Boston vocal coach and oratorio bass, is 
being congratulated upon the re-engagement of William 
Gustafson, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for 





© Mishkin 
WILLIAM GUSTAFSON, 
as King Mark in “Tristan and Isolda.” 


a third season with America’s premier opera house. Mr. 
Gustafson attributes his success to Mr. Flint, in whose studio 
Mr. Gustafson received practically all his vocal training. 


Marion Armstrong Sings in Bristol, Conn. 


On April 19, Marion Armstrong was the assisting artist 
with the Little Symphony Orchestra of New York, at 
Bristol, Conn., George Barrere conducting. The audi- 
torium of the First Methodist Church was crowded, and 
there were many standees. Miss Armstrong was in excel- 
lent voice and received an ovation after her solo, “Pleurez 
Mes Yeux,” from “Le Cid,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Her American group was also roundly applauded, 
and she closed her program with “Auld Scotch Songs” 
which completely captivated her audience. She responded 
with encores. 

Miss Armstrong was immediately re-engaged to appear 
in a joint recital in the Bristol Armory, with Judson House, 
tenor, and Margel Gluck, violinist. At the same time she 
was engaged to sing the soprano part of “The Messiah,” 
which will be given in Bristol next winter. 
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Activities of Samoiloff Students 


April 17 Pema 12 St. John, coloratura seprano, ee eee of 
Lazar S. noted New York vocal teacher, gang 
at Columbia Saal ig Berd for the Sons of Italy, 
the biggest of the Italian societies and of which Caruso 
was a vice-president. There were about 2,000 in the audi- 
ence, practically all Italian, and they were quick to show 
their enthusiastic approval of Miss St. John’s singing of 





CONSTANTIN BUKETOFF, 
baritone. 


“Caro Nome” from. “Rigoletto,” and recalled her for nu- 
merous encores, when she sang “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song.” She was accompanied by Maestro Nicosia. April 
20 Miss St. John appeared at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, in joint recital with Margaret Hamilton, pianist. Miss 
St. John’s voice is one of unusually beautiful quality and 
exceptional range, and its flexibility and the ease with which 
she sings are evidences of excellent training. She was heard 





GLADYS ST. JOHN, 
coloratura soprano. 


in songs and arias by Strauss, Siberta, Verdi, David, Vera- 
cini, and others, and was given beautiful flowers. Her 
——— were most artistically played by Emil J. 
olak. 
Another pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff—Rev. Constantin 
Buketoff, baritone—leader of the famous Russian Cathedral 
Choir, and whose voice is said to have been called “won- 


r 





SONYA YERGIN, 
soprano. 


derful baritone” by Titta Ruffo and other great artists, gave 
a concert with the Choir at the Laurenceville School, Lau- 
renceville, N. J., on March 18. The program was given in 
costume, and ranged from church music of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries to music by modern Russian composers, 
and included many interesting Russian folk songs. As the 
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concert was given in the chapel of the school, applause was 
not permitted, but the huge audience waited outside the 
school after.the concert and cheered Mr. Buketoff and the 
members of the choir as ay came out. Members of the 
faculty came to Mr. Buketoff to voice their admiration of 
his fine singing, and the splendid work of the choir. 

Sonya Yergin, soprano, also a pupil of Lazar S. Samoi- 
loff, made-her debut with succéss as Micaela in “Carmen” 
at the Deutsches rnhats, Charlottenburg, March 31 last. 
The critics ‘found voice unusually beautiful, splendidly 
schooled, and praised her characterization of the role, say- 
ing she has mutch dramatic ability and that she was one of 
the loveliest: Micaelas- they had:ever heard or seen.. Miss 
Yergin left for Germany only about three months ago. 
Ignatz’ Waghalter, conductor of the Opernhaus, on a visit 
here Jast summer, and hearing Miss Yergin, was so im- 
pressed with her singing that he wanted her to go to Ger- 
many. The ditector of the Deutsches Opernhaus heard her 
in March and decided she should make her debut as Micaela, 
to be followed by appearances in “Boheme,” “Butterfly,” and 
other operas. 


Marion Lovell Wins New Honors on Tour 


Word has been received by Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New 
York vocal authority, coach and personal representative of 
Marion Lovell, the coloratura soprano who is at present 
on tour, of several of her most recent successes. 


MARION LOVELL, 
coloratura soprano, 


On April 21 in Providence, R. I., Miss Lovell was soloist 
with the Masonic Choir, a male chorus under the director- 
ship of John B. Archer. Her success at one of the Provi- 
dence Journal, E. F. Albee concerts last winter added to the 
interest of her appearance and she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, being compelled by insistent applause to add several 
encores to an exceptionally fine program. 

Following are press reports of her success: 


Then, too, the soloist of the evening was Marion Lovell, soprano, 
formerly of Providence and now of New York, whose fine singing 
was both a revelation and a delight. Miss Lovell was received 
with enthusiasm and recalled again and again, singing several en- 
cores, In the several arias she revealed a voice of cautiful quality 
and exceptionally fresh and lovely in tone color, notably in her 
coloratura work. . Her songs, too, were interpreted with a 
highly intelligent conception of the content of each song. This was 
especially true of her French songs, one of which, “Fetes Gallantes,” 
was so well sung that its repetition was demanded, In this song, 
however, the brilliant piano eras by Miss Warden was 
a feature, which added immeasurably to the beauty of the song. 
Both singer and accompanist received armfuls of flowers.—-N, B. P., 
Evening Tribune (Providence, R. 1), April 22, 1922. 


Miss Lovell’s operatic arias and songs showed her many friends 
the progress she is making in the role of concert artist. Her suc- 
cess with her hearers was such that an encore followed each solo 
group. «Miss Lovell gained many recalls by her pleasing 
work. . Excerpts from popular o Sw showed her ability in 
the coloratura style and her songs afforded further proof of her 
many musicianly qualities. In her song group she revealed a ver- 
satility of my which indicated natural interpretive gifts.—Provi- 
April 22, 1922. 

A more recent triumph was on April 24 in Attleboro, 
Mass., when she appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society directed by Lester Earle Moore. The Sun said in 
part: 

The first annual concert of the Philharmonic society, which was 
held last evening, surpassed even the expectations of those who 
were cognizant of the high quality of talent that appeared at the 
event, and as a result, one of the best concerts ever given in the 
city was held. Marion Lovell, soprano, sang in clear well-enun- 
ciated tones that stamped her as one of the leading soloists in the 
country, Her title of the “American Galli-Curci” is well deserved, 
and the ‘audience showed its appreciation of her fine work. 


On May 7, Miss Lovell will appear as soloist with the 
New York Flute Club at the Gallerie G. N. T., 57th street 
and Fifth avenue. She will be heard in selections with 
George Barrere, the flutist. 








SIDENIUS ZENDT, 


soprano, of Chicago, who is again appearing as one of the 
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soloists at the Hays (Kan.) Music Festival, April 30 to 
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Reed Miller Pleases Williamsport 

met with such a reception as 
was accorded Reed Miller, America’s noted tenor, who ap- 
peared last evening at the Seminary in the Artists’ Course. 
Mr. Miller endeared himself to all lovers of music, and his 
singing brought forth highest tributes from the leading 
music critics of the city.” This paragraph appeared in the 
Sun after Mr. Miller's recent appearance in Williamsport, 
Pa., and the following review of his performanee was 
printed in the Gazette and Bulletin: 

Reed Miller, America’s noted tenor, whose name stands} among 
the foremost in the vocal art, received an unsurpassed ovation at 
the Seminary last evening where he appeared in the Artists’ Course 
Mr. Miller sang his songs in straightforward style, which carried 
conviction to his hearers, not only couprenna the purpose of the 
composers, but also as to his own notions of the purpose of the 
song. He was unquestionably at his best, He left nothing to be 
desired, 


“Seldom has an artist 


London String Quartet Not Here Until 1923 


The London String Quartet, after arriving in London 
on March 31, made immediate preparations for.several local 
appearances before departing for an extended tour of the 
continent, It will not return to New York until the first 
of the year, and will be heard in Aeolian Hall on January 4, 
February %) and March 3. 


Branch and Pepple in Joint Recital 


Harold Branch, tenor, and Ruth Pepple, pianist, gave 
a joint recital in Ashtabula, Ohio, on the evening of April 
5 and won high press praise. One of the critics stated 
in his review of the concert that both of these artists 
are deserving of recognition and predicted a brilliant future 
for them 


St. Denis-Shawn Booked for Chicago 


Ruth St. Denis will make her first appearance in Chicago 
in several seasons at Orchestra Hall on October 23 and 24, 
in two performances, under the management of Wessels & 
Voegeli. As elsewhere she will be assisted by Ted Shawn 
and the. Denishawn Dancers. 


Orpha Kendall HOLSTMAN 


Gives Successful New York Recital 


Orpha Kenidall 
Holstman, a 
prano, geve a 
recital yesterday 
afternoon. at 
Aeolian Hall 
which catered to 
the muse of 
Spring. Almost 
the entire pro 
gram was given 
over songs of 
indefinite, con 
templative char 
acter. Read some 
of the = titles 











Hours lave's 
Morn Aspi 
ration In My 
Soul's Houvse,”’ 


“Life.” The at 
mosphere was in 
keeping with the 
lazy, dreamy day, 
and most pleas 
ant to the audi 
ence 

Missa Hoist 
man's volee was 
eminently fitted 
for the particu 
lar kind of work 
she chose to of 
fer, and she sang 
with pure tone 
and easy sesur 
ance Morning 


Telegraph, April 
12 


Her interpret 
ing was straigit- 
forward, correct, 

Her audi 
April 12 


New York Beening 





ence was large sized and friendly.-New York Sun, 


The voice in her case was a very agreeable one 
Journal, April 12. 

There was a song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, with 
Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, as soloist. She sang German, Rus 
sian and American songs in well enunciated English. She has some 
interpretative ability.—New York Bvening Telegram, Aprii 12 

She has a nice voice that averages well up with the majority of vo 
calists who have graced the season's concert siage.—Brening World, 
April 12, 

Available tor Recitals 


Address 157 East Ohio St, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE GIGLI CHILDREN 
Master Enzo and Miss Eeterina, the two little children 
of Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, all dressed 
for their papa’s recent birthday dinner. (Elgin photo.) 


up 


SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY, 
vocal instructor, eight 
years at the Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, 
three years at the In 
stitute of Musical Art, 
New York, and later 
an independent teach 
er, sailed April 15 for 
a short vacation trip 
to Europe. He begins 
teaching at the Cor- 
nish School, Seattle 
(where this picture was taken), July 10, this being 
his third consecutive summer there. While in Hurope 
Wr. Klibansky expects to meet and hear many of his 
former pupils who are singing in different opera houses. 


JOHN McCORMACK CONVALESCENT 
The tenor leaving his home for a ride in Central Park on April 26, the first time 
he was able to go out after his recent illness. (© Bain News Service.) 


HVINNUVIVNNLVOVOA HVAT 


“GERRY” OFF FOR HER CONCERT TOUR 


Certainly Geraldine Farrar does not look in this picture as if leaving the Metropolitan had blighted her career. 
she is on the back platform of her private car, just leaving for a country-wide concert tour. 
Geraldine Farrar, Sidney Farrar (her father), Miss Ketrick (secretary) and Claude Gotthelf (accompanist). 


‘News Service.) 
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Here 
Left to right: Mrs. Farrar, 
(© Bain 


| MYRA HESS SAYS “AU REVOIR” 


The English pianist, who had so much suc- 
=| cess here this season, snapped on the Or- 
1) duna when she sailed from these shores on 


April 15. 


Miss Hess will return nect 


season for a more extended tour. 


FLORENCE MACBETH ENTERTAINED 
Mrs. Harpst (center), well known clubwoman and 
music patron, who entertained Florence Macbeth and 
George Roberts when they gave a concert in Eureka, 

Cal., recently. 


SCHROEDER PUPIL 
WINS FAVOR 
Etta Bradley, the young dra- 
matic soprano from Maine, 
who has been coaching with 
Theodore Schroeder, the Boston 
vocal instructor, for the past 
three seasons, is winning recog- 
nition throughout New England. 
Sunday evening, April 23, Miss 
Bradley appeared before an au- 
dience of 5,000 people at the 
Boston Arena, the Boston Post 
commenting as follows: “Htta 
Bradley showed that she knew 
the traditions of the aria ‘Pace 
Mio Dio,’ from Verdi's ‘Forza 
del Destino,’ which is an aria 
that makes heavy demands on 
the singer, and was heartily ap- 
plauded, as were all her other 
numbers.” Manifestly the ca- 
reer of this young artist will 
bear watching. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
PLEASES IN WAGNER PROGRAM 


Corrinne Harris Soloist at Philharmonic Concert—Lester 
Donahue Filling Many Engagements—Alfred Mirovitch 
to Conduct Master Class in Los Angeles— 
Yolando Mero as Soloist 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 3—Achieving a triumph and 
receiving an ovation for her singing of two Wagnerian arias. 
Corinne Harris, soloist with the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra last Sunday, established herself as a new star in 
the musical world. The debut of this singer was a tribute 
to the one who enabled her to reach such a degree of at- 
tainment, for it is a distinction to be chosen as soloist by 
an organization like the Philharmonic Orchestra. We are 
indebted to Charles Bowes for this young singer, who seems 
to possess all the requirements for greatness. Mr. Bowes 
has developed Miss Harris’ soprano voice in the short space 
of two years, and she had not been heard in public until 
now. The program was made up of Wagnerian numbers. 
In “Dich Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” her first aria, 
she displayed a decided dramatic ability, and was quite 
as successful with the “Lohengrin” number, “Elsa’s Dream.” 

Mr. Rothwell gives splendid renditions of the famous 
opera selections, and this Wagner program showed him at 
his best. The orchestral numbers were the march from 
“Tannhauser,” prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Siegfried’s Death” and funeral music from “Die Gotter- 
dammerung,” with the “Tannhauser” overture as a closing 
number. 

Lester DonNAHUE FittING MANY ENGAGEMENTS. 

Lester Donahue continues to captivate his audiences as 
he gives programs at nearby cities and also here, where he 
is held in such affectionate regard. Last night, in conjunc- 
tion with Frederic Kovert, dance artist, and symphony 
orchestra of Philharmonic men, a concert was given under 
the auspices of the Assistance League, and Mr. Donahue 
achieved his customary success. 

Mrrovitcu To Conpuct MAster CLass iN Los ANGELES. 

Alfred Mirovitch, who was heard in concert recently with 
Cecil Fanning and the Duo-Art piano, has yielded to much 
persuasion and his own inclinations and under the manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer will conduct master classes for 
players and auditors. With pianists like Mirovitch, Buhlig 
and Godowsky easily accessible, there would seem no rea- 
son for piano students to journey far from Los Angeles 
for coaching. 

Yotanpo Mero SoLoist wiTH ORCHESTRA. 


One of the best women pianists ever heard in Los Angeles 
was the soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra on Friday 


afternoon and Saturday evening of last week, Yolando 
Mero, Mme. Mero played the Liszt concerto for piano, 
No, 2, in A major, and delighted her audiences with the 
power and vividity of her tone, the brilliancy of. her work 
and her command of every requirement. She was en- 
thusiastically recalled repeatedly, and the orchestra received 
its share of applause for the splendid accompaniment. Mr. 
Rothwell was in fine form and gave a finished conception of 
the Beethoven “Pastorale” symphony, for which he received 
prolonged applause. This is the first time the “Pastorale” 
has been given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, and it was 
appreciated. Tschaikowsky’s overture-fantasia, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” was the final number of the program, Following the 
concert a brilliant reception in honor of Mme. Mero was 
given by Mr. and Mrs, Walter H. Rothwell at their beauti- 
ful home on Irving Boulevard. 
THe STanForp BANp, 

Sid Grauman, who is constantly offering opportunities 
for youthful talent at his splendid theater, presented the 
Stanford Band for one week. There are seventy young 
Stanford students in the organization from the northern 
university, and there are several soloists among them who 
play with considerable skill, and their selections are not 
all “popular” music. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus has begun a series of miniature 
recitals under the management of Grace Carrol Elliott. 

W. 


Tacoma Happenings 


Tacoma, Wash., April 3—Tacoma had a rare treat in the 
last concert of the Artists’ Course. Vasa Prihoda took his 
audience by storm and kept them spellbound the entire 
evening. 

The Glee Club of the Eagles gave an enjoyable minstrel 
show, under the direction of J. H. Heaker, assisted by some 
of the best known male singers of Tacoma. 

Two enjoyable afternoon concerts were given by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club. The first, March 7, presented by 
Mrs, D. D. Dilts, included Mary Humphrey King, mezzo 
soprano, with Mrs. Roy Pinkerton, accompanist; Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Ness, violinist, with Mrs. Curtis Hill, accompanist ; 
Edith Nordstrom and Anna Sveinson, pianists. Mrs. King 
gave an all-Russian program of rare beauty. Her aria, 
“Adieu, Forets,” Tschaikowsky, was indeed enjoyable. Her 
art is consummate and her diction pure. Mrs, Ness, a 
favorite, was received enthusiastically. Both Anna Svein- 
son and Edith Nordstrom are pupils of Paul Pierre Mc- 
Neely and show fine training, depth of feeling and excel- 
lent technic. The second concert introduced a soloist from 
Portland, who came to us with highest praise and left us 
with happy memories of a beautiful hour. May Dearborn 
Schwab, soprano, quite captivated her audience in her num- 
bers. While her voice is not of brilliant timbre, it surpasses 


in luscious quality and pianissimo tones, “Mary Mother,” 
by Chapman, was atone poem with beautiful lyrics and 
melody. May Ella Cook was both accompanist and piano 
soloist of the afternoon, 

J. W. Bixel presented seven of his pupils in recital March 
13, at his home, _Edith Wellington, soprano, and Edward 
Taylor, tenor (high school students), were heard to advan- 
tage in their numbers. It is to Mr. Bixel’s credit that these 
two young people, with Edward Hamilton, bass, were chosen 
for the leading roles in both high school operas. Dora 
Cooper, contralto, showed fine progress, as did also Mrs. 
C, W. Johnson, William Wegener and N. J, Haering, who 
has a tenor voice of appealing quality. Ethel Smith was 
accompanist, 

Lida Price Adams, a vocal teacher new to Tacoma, pre- 
sented five pupils in recital recently, 

A recital of unusual interest was presented at the Sailors’ 
and Soldiers’ Club by Frederick W. Wallis. Mrs, Neal 
McEachern, soprano, and Nell Ballard, contralto, assisted 
by Mrs, E. T. Ness, violinist, gave the program. Mrs, Mc- 
Eachern is one of his most advanced pupils and shows care- 
ful training. Her soprano voice is of bell-like quality and 
she shows rare artistry combined with pure diction. Mrs. 
McEachern has recently returned from Hoquiam, Wash. 
She was soloist with the choral society there and received 
quite an ovation. Her work is finished and pleasing. Miss 
Ballard’s singing shows the same signs of good training 
and has depth of tone, A cold, however, hindered the per- 
fect rendition of which she is capable. Both singers were 
accompanied by Pauline Endres, 

The Coamotsar Quartet has been heard in several popular 
concerts and gave a program at Camp Lewis recently which 
greatly pleased the boys. Janet Chalmers accompanied. 
The personnel of the quartet is as follows: Mrs. Percy J. 
Starke, soprano; Mrs. E. N. Tollefson, contralto; J. j 
Raymond, tenor, and Angus McPhaden, bass. Dr. Edward 
Perry read a number of James Whitcomb Riley's Hoosier 
poems. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club chorus, St. Cecilia Ciub chorus 
and the Orpheus Club will give ensemble numbers at the 
grand organ recital which officially opens the new Scottish 
Rite Cathedral here. 

Soloists of the D. A. R. Convention were Mesdames Allan 
Crain, J. Austin Wolbert, Donald D. Dilts and Henry 
Skramstad. 

Henri Klingenfelt, violinist, is in charge of the violin de- 
partment of D'Alessio Conservatory during the absence of 
President D'Alessio. 

An organ recital at the Church of the Holy Rosary served 
as a dedication of the new $50,000 pipe organ recently in- 
stalled. Dr. S. S. Palmer, organist at St. James’ Cathedral 
in Seattle, gave a recital on a recent Sunday evening, and 
the following evening a concert by a double quartet, directed 
by Justine Shannon Black, contralto, assisted by William 
Stedman, organist, and Ethel Smith, accompanist. The 
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personnel of the quartet is: Mrs. G. I. Muirhead, Mrs. O. B. 
Gilmore, sopranos; Justine Shannon Black and Ruth Bit- 
D. G. Black and C. H. Palmer, tenors; 
and Lawrence Lee, bass. P. J. Ss 
PACIFIC SLOPE NEWS NOTES 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland, Ore., April 13.—The Apollo Club’s third con- 
cert of the season took place on April 11 in the public 
Auditorium. Under the energetic baton of William H. 
Boyer the organization won a gratifying success. First 
ne Rachmaninofft’s “Glorious Forever,” which the club 
sang with dramatic force. Pache’s “Evening Serenade,” 
sung a cappella, was also warmly applauded. Herbert 
Gould, Chicago basso, was the soloist. Among his prin- 
cipal numbers were Chadwick’s “Lochinvar” ballad and 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” Mr. Gould, whose 
voice is full of warmth and vigor, favored the large audi- 
ence with many extra songs. The accompanists were Ed- 
gar E. Coursen and Wm. C. McCulloch, pianists, and 
Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. The Apollo Club numbers 
cighty two male voices 

Percy Grainger, pianist, favored the city with a brilliant 
recital April 5. The artist, who appeared under the direc- 
tion of Steers & Coman, was welcomed by a large crowd. 
His program comprised the Bach-Busoni prelude and 
fugue in D major, transcribed for the piano; the Liszt 
polonaise in E major, Grainger’s “Colonial Song” and 
other classical numbers. 

Henriette Michaelson, New York pianist, was heard in 


ney, contraltos ; 
0. B. Gilmore 


can 


the last of her series of Beethoven sonata recitals on April 
7 in the Museum of Art. The A flat major sonata, op. 110, 
which was repeated, proved a popular contribution to the 


excellent program. Ags usual, Miss Michaelson played with 


true artistry } 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Konrad, cellist, 


and J. Hutchison, pianist, closed their series of chamber 


music concerts on April 3. This time the program in- 
cluded the Saint-Saéns trio No. 2 in E minor, op. 92, and 
the Vincent d’Indy trio in B flat, op. 29. It was a very 
satisiying concert 


Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., gave his regular monthly 
organ recital on the Olds memorial organ at Reed College 
on April 11, playing works by Fairclough, Dubois, Laurens, 
Moszkowski, Meyerbeer and Reger. These delightful reci- 
tals are open to the public. 

On April 28, Dr. Emil Enna, president of the Society 
of Oregon Composers and one of the Musica Courter’s 
oldest subscribers, will celebrate his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as a concert pianist and teacher in the United States. 

J. R. O. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Spokane, Wash., April 5.—Emil Eyer, tenor, who recently 
made his New York debut in the Town Hall, is now tour- 
ing the Northwest. On March 21 he gave a splendid song 
recital to a very appreciative audience, at the Auditorium 
Theater. He used his lyric tenor voice with unaffected sin- 
cerity. The smooth musical legato he displayed in giving 
Mendelssohn's “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” so necessary 
to bring out the beauties of this song, was a credit to this 
young singer, His strongest dramatic effort was the air 
from “La Tosca.” He was recalled and encored for all 
his groups. His audience liked his voice and his manner 
of singing. He well deserved the applause he received in 
giving the English group. Mr. Eyer seems to have the 
gift of being able to sing the vowels U and I (pronounced 
ec) on the higher tones with the ease so necessary to sing 
“Als die Alte Mutter,” by Dvorak, of the German sroup. 

D. B. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Bellingham, Wash., April 4.—In honor of Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist-composer, who appeared March 29 in the Nor- 
mal School Auditorium, under the auspices of the Belling- 
ham Women’s Music Club, the officers and committee were 
guests of Mrs, C. X. Larrabee, Mr. Grainger’s appearance 
here proved to be the musical event of the season, The 
Normal Auditorium was packed and every number met 
with enthusiastic applause. The program included four of 
his own compositions. Mr. Grainger was liberal with en- 
cores 

The regular monthly banquet of the Twentieth Century 
Club was followed by a musical program. Those taking 
part were Edith Strange and Mrs, Whipple (piano-four 
hands); Mrs. David Ireland, a paper on “Development of 
Music in Bellingham"; John R. Williams, violin solos; 
Maude Williams, accompanist, and a song cycle for four 
voices by H. Lane Wilson, sung by Messrs. Wells and 
Harter and Mmes. Wells and Harter. 

The last meeting of the Women’s Music Club was in 
charge of Edith Strange, the subject being “French Music.” 
Those taking part were Louise Madsen, Miriam Best, Ma- 
rion Ells, Nina .Whipple, Elizabeth Wells, Mrs. M. A. 
Montgomery. Composers represented were ‘Chaminade, 
Xavier Lenoux, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Raoul Pugno, Rene 
Rahey, Delbruck and Delibes. ° 

The Lincoln Parent Teachers’ Association was enter- 
tained with a group of Scotch songs, sung by A. B, Penny- 
cock, Mrs. Maynard accompanying; readings by Frances 
Durham and Cecil Long; piano solo, Prof. T. Leil, and a 
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vocal solo by Laura Sigmen, with Mrs. Hagerdorn, accom- 

nist. ; : 
wae Allen Mead entertained a large number of friends 
at her home with a musicale. Mrs, John Dykstra, soprano, 
singing several solos as a special feature. 

The Radio Concert given at the Hotel Leopold was a 
success in every respect, The affair was sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce council members. The concert con- 
cluded the evening’s program, which was opened with 
selections by Rathman’s orchestra and sepia c! Ysa 


selections, ‘ 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

San Diego, Cal., March 25.—Sophie Braslau won many 
enthusiastic admirers among Amphion Club subscribers 
recently with her rich voice and vibrant personaltiy. From 
a very interesting program, well sung, several songs will 
live long in the memory, the “Vocalise” by Rachmaninoff, 
“On the Dnieper” by Moussorgsky, and “Eili, Eili”’ by 
Schalith. American composers were represented by a well 
balanced group, four songs of individuality and distinction. 
“Ma L'il Batteau,” by Lily Strickland, was redemanded. 
Miss Braslau could have chosen nothing more fitting as a 
triumphant close to her beautiful progran than Cadman’s 
“Robin Woman’s Song” from “Shanewis.” Ethel Cave- 
Cole accompanied with her usual excellence, adding to the 
artistic success of the concert. 


Ampuion Cius Presents Resipent Artists. 


The Amphion Club presented three resident artists—Mrs. 
C. C. Kempley, soprano; Mrs. Louis Bangert, organist, 
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and Merrill Baldwin, cellist—in a delightful program. Mrs, 
Kempley’s voice was heard to good advantage, Mrs. Ban- 
gert showed musicianship, and Mr. Baldwin produced a 
lovely tone. 

Under the auspices of the Southern California Music 
Company, San Diego had the opportunity of hearing Alfred 
Mirovitch again, this time in conjunction with the Ampico- 
in-the-Chickering piano. Mr. Mirovitch has created a real 
place for himself on the Pacific Coast; he has something 
individual to give through his art and is always interesting. 
He won the unbounded admiration of this audience by un- 
falteringly completing the Grieg ballade in Stygian dark- 
ness, resulting from a blown out fuse. 

Dr. Stewart Guest Conpuctor witH PHILHARMONIC. 

San Diego was interested in the appearance of Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart as guest conductor and composer at the 
third Philharmonic Orchestra concert here. Dr. Stewart 
has been closely identified with musical life in San Diego 
for several-years, having played the great organ in Balboa 
Park since exposition days. Dr. Stewart on this occasion 
conducted his “Suite de Ballet” from “John of Nepomok,” 
a music drama written last year for the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco. The composer-conductor received an oya- 
tion. 

Mr. Rothwell attained great heights in his reading of 
Strauss’ tone-poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” a. work 
that demands the utmost from orchestra and conductor. 
There were moments when Mr. Rothwell transcended him- 
self, loosing the bonds of the individual and entering into 
a universal consciousness, the soul of things, making of 
the music at once a prophecy and a fulfillment. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “1812” overture was given a brilliant perform- 
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ance and it delighted the audience. An encore was insis- 
tently demanded and in response Gounod’s “Funeral March 
of a Marionette” was played with delicacy and tender 
humor. The soloist of the evening was Sylvain Noack, 
concertmaster of the organization, playing the popular 
Bruch concerta in G minor. George W. Marston, one of 
the officers of the San Diego Philharmonic Society, spoke 
to the audience on behalf of the future of the society, a 
plea for the continuance of these concerts. E. B. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Sacramento, Cal., April 5—The active members of the 
Saturday Club gave a costume recital in the interest of the 
“Days of '49” idea. The music hinted of early times in 
California and altogether the program was a credit to the 
Saturday Club and to the individuals who took part. 

Mrs, Carl Hoskinson, one of our talented pianists, was the 
guest of the Etude Club of Berkeley recently. The occa- 
sion was “Operatic Day,” and Mrs. Hoskinson appeared 
for two numbers: “Magic Fire” scene from “Die Wal- 
kiire” and a selection from “Rigoletto.” A. W. O. 


Facts About Dmitry Dobkin 


From time to time a musical star’s career is launched 
under especially favorable circumstances. Such an artist 
is Dmitry Dobkin, the Russian tenor, now in America, who 
had as an early patron Vladimir Stassoff, the art critic 
of Russia, whose literary and artistic activities. covered a 
long span of years. Mr. Dobkin, whose talents were recog- 
nized by the critic, received at his solicitation a stipend from 
Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitsch and, having com- 
menced his studies at the Petrograd Imperial Conservatory, 
went to Italy for a five-year period under Gav, Augusto 


Brogi. 

In. 1911, his formal studies finished, he made his operatic 
debut in Venice, singing the part of Count Almaviva in the 
“Barber of Seville.” Satisfying the public and critics that 
he was an artist of exceptional talents and splendid train- 
ing, he sang in several Italian cities, appearing in the operas 
“Faust,” Mignon,” ‘Traviata,” etc. 

Returning to Russia in 1913 he was chosen as one of the 
spaces artists to give welcome to Marshal Joffre, sharing 

onors with the Imperial Ballet and the Russian Imperial 
Dramatic Theater. Some months later, during the early 
months of the war, he was offered a contract with the Grand 
Opera at Warsaw, but decided to tour Scandinavia. In this 
country he was soloist with the Symphony and Municipal 
Orchestra for a period of three years. 

A short stay in England preceded his arrival in New York. 
His debut on December 23 with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
brought high praise from the press and impressed the pub- 
lic that another tenor of vocal and interpretative power had 
joined the host of visiting artists. In recital this impres- 
sion was reinforced. 


Isabel Leonard’s Studio Musicale 


Isabel Leonard presented six artist pupils in recital on 
Sunday afternoon, April 23, in her residence studio in Car- 
negie Hall. The participants were Albert Mesrop, tenor; 
Janet Creighton, soprano; Lauretta Howell, contralto; Kate 
Schmeatering, soprano; Carrie Weber, soprano, and Aeolian 
Weldon, soprano, 

Mr. Mesrop opened the program with an aria from-“Gio-- 
conda”; this was followed by an aria by Handel, beautifully. 
rendered by Miss Creighton. Miss Hawell sang “O Don 
Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” Verdi, revealing a voice of 
excellent quality. Miss Schmeatering was heard in songs 
by MacDowell and La Forge. Miss Weber sang a group 
containing “Salve Regina,” Parker; “Caro mio ben,” Gior- 
dano, and “May Day Carol,” old English. Mrs. Weldon 
sang with much charm and intelligence “Ritorno Vincitor,” 
from “Aida,” Verdi, and “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman. 
Georgia Newmann was the assisting artist, playing as piano 
solo Chopin’s A flat major waltz. 

In presenting these pupils Miss Leonard revealed excel- 
lent results. Her success in voice placement as well as in 
the art of tonal emission were outstanding features of the 
recital, and reflected much credit upon her work. 

An extra word of praise is due Miss Leonard for her ar- 
tistic piano accompaniments, which materially assisted the 
singers in the successful rendition of their numbers. 


Erna Rubinstein to Make Chicago Debut 
with Orchestra 


Erna Rubinstein, the youthful violinist who is fast he- 
coming one of the leading concert artists of the day, will 
make her. debut with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
February 2 and 3, She will later give an Orchestra Hall 
recital under the direction of Wessels.& Voegeli. Follow- 
ing her great triumph in recital in Minneapolis on March 
30 she was reengaged by Mrs. Carlyle Scott for another 
recital there next season. 


St. Denis and Shawn to Dance in Baltimore. 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
have been engaged by W. A. Albaugh for an extra perform- 
ance outside of his course, on October 17. 


ENRICO ROSATI Will Open 
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Louis Epcar Jouns’ Compositions Hearp. 


Rumford Hall contained an audience of good size April 
24, to listen to piano and vocal compositions by Louis Edgar 
Johns, with Greta Torpadie, soprano; Nikola Zan, baritone, 
and the composer participating. A prelude in D minor 
consisting of double notes with accompanying melody was 
interesting; an elegy in A minor-major had a distinct note 
of combat in it, with a tamtam effect at the close. Miss 
Torpadie sang some songs, of which “Robin Redbreast” 
had a lovely high A, and her pretty tones were also heard 
in a “Guitar Song.” Some of the rest of the vocal music 
was so futuristic, so artificial in tonal combinations, that a 
leading tenor was overheard to mutter “stuff and nonsense,” 
with which sentiment the present writer fully agrees. A 
series of dissonances does not constitute what one calls 
music, The baritone has a powerful voice, of high range, 
but his poor enunciation and constant vibrato made his 
singing ineffective. On top of this, all of the composer’s 
accompaniments were too loudly played. 

De Tortnorr-De Evia Jornt REeEcITAL. 

Baroness Leja de Torinoff, dramatic soprano, and Pauline 
J. de Evia, pianist, gave a joint recital in the ballroom, 
Hotel Majestic, on April 18. The baroness sang songs by 
Rachmaninoff, which were well suited to her voice and 
method, and was charming in songs by La Forge, Bliss and 
Speaks, many encores and flowers being given her. She 
also sang Krebs’ patriotic song. Mme, de Evia showed 
splendid technic and musicianship in her playing of works 
by Rachmaninoff, Joutard, Sgambati, Chopin-Liszt and 
Strauss-Tausig; she is a brilliant performer. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience present. 

GRASSE IN BALTIMORE AND New York. 


Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and composer, gave an 
organ recital at Wanamaker’s May 1, and was guest of 
honor at the gathering of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists the same evening. He played works by himself, Bach 
and Wagner in his recitals, and was in Baltimore for the 
purpose of playing his new violin concerto a fortnight ago. 

WaANAMAKER’s “Music WEEK.” 

What is called “Festival of the Organ” is being celebrated 
this week at the Wanamaker auditorium. Beginning May 
1, at 2:30 daily, a series of entertainments of unusual char- 
acter have been provided, the magnificent new concert organ, 
recently dedicated by Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Cour- 
boin, being the center of each program. Nine prominent 
organists are appearing during the week, with assisting art- 
ists, every program devoted to an exposition of the organ 
in a different phase. Edwin Grasse, organist; Emma Miro- 
vitch, contralto; Alexander Furedi, violinist, and Joseph 
Diskay, tenor, appeared May 1; Charles M. Courboin, as- 
sisted by a brass choir of trumpets, horns, trombones and 
tympani, were heard May 2; Richard Keyes Biggs gave a 
program of modern works May 3, as a contribution by the 
Catholic Guild of Organists; today, May 4, Charles D. 
Isaacson gives an address, and John Cushing, organist, plays 
a program, assisted by Thea Holmes, soprano; Estelle Bof- 
vosky, violin, and the Beatrice Morton Dancers; May 5, 
the Society of Theater Organists contributes The Organ 
and Motion Pictures, when, through the courtesy of Hugo 
Riesenfeld, a nature scenic, comedy and feature-film will 
be presented, the music played on the organ by Walter 
Wild, George Crook and Frank Stewart Adams; May 6 
the National Association of Organists contributes The 
Organ and the Church, John Doane giving a recital, assisted 
by the choir of the Church of the Incarnation, twenty-four 
voices, with the following soloists: Esther Nelson, Mary 
Allen, James Price and James Stanley. 

AMERICANS AT BALpwin OrGAN RECITALS. 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin includes compositions by com- 
posers living in America on nearly all his organ recital 
programs, given at City College, Wednesdays and Sundays, 
four o'clock. Beginning April 26 the following composers 
were represented by their compositions: Felix Borowski, 
Chicago; Harry A. Sykes, Norristown, Pa.; Arthur Foote, 
Boston; Dr. Alexander Russell, Wanamaker’s, New York; 
Charles Albert Stebbins, Chicago; Decso d’Antalffy, New 
York; Pietro A. Yon, New York; Eric Delamarter, Chi- 
cago; Rudolf Friml, New York; A. Walter Kramer, New 
York; Edwin H..Lemare, Portland, Me.; Eugene Thayer, 
deceased, formerly New York and. Boston; Joseph W. 
Clokey, Oxford, Ohio, and Lucien G. Chaffin, New York. 

Ceiuist Furept Hearp 1x Two Cities. 


Cellist Sam Furedi was soloist at am Evenifig Mail con- 
cert, Wadleigh High School, last week, when he played 
works by Popper, Pergolesi, Van Goens, Roever and Tschai- 
kowsky. Although on the program forgggly two numbers, 
he had t6 play no less than six times. me of the same 
numbers he played at Summerfield M. E. Church, Port 
Chester, N. Y., April. 30, and both of these appearances 
brought him splendid recognition, for he plays with beau- 
tiful tone and interpretation. 

Mrs. A. K. Vira. in New Worx. 

Friends of Mrs. A. K. Virgil, actively identified for a 
quarter of a century with the late A. K. Virgil, originator 
of the Virgil method of piano teaching and playing, were 
pleased to greet her last week during her visit in the 
metropolis, Mrs. ae has spent the last few years in 
Florida, but will forthwith re-establish the Virgil School 
of Music at 510 West End avenue. 

Gertrupe Wuirte’s SonG RecitaAL IN WINONA, 


Gertrude White, soprano, who sang in the choir of the 
“Old First” Presbyterian Church, gave a song recital in 
her home city, Winona, Minn., April 21. Many persons in 
New York will be pleased to read the comment of a local 
paper in part as follows: “Miss White, who returned recent- 
ly after four years of study in the East, was most 
enthusiastically greeted by a large and appreciative audience. 
A sympathetic voice of wide range, a charming stage pres- 
ence and a program of decided musical merit created a 
favorable impression, and the recital was pronounced a dis- 
tinct success. . . . fine vocal method was noticeable 
in the well known ‘Lullaby’ from ‘Jocelyn,’ by Godard, also 
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‘The Passing Storm,’ by Blanche Hammond Camp. The 
beauty of both songs was enhanced through a violin obli- 
gato by Mr. Schoewe.” 

NATIONAL OrcGANists’ CoMMITTEE MEETs. 

The National Association of Organists’ committee— 
Henry S. Fry, of Philadelphia, president (second term), 
with Reginald L. McAll (chairman of the executive com- 
mittee), and R. P. Elliott, of Chicago (W. W. Kimball 
Company), met in Philadelphia, April 17, and there formu- 
lated an outline for the coming convention of August 1-4, 
in Chicago. Messrs. McAll, Elliott, Secretary Nevin, Kate 
Elizabeth Fox, Herbert S. Sammond, Frank Stewart Adams 

We (representing New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn) gathered on April 18 and 
-methods outlined at the committee 
This was in the line of ay¢oh- 
»; planning the general program. 
idred paid-u apenas in saline iQ 
meeting of last summer in Phila- 
this convention a success. 
E*OrGAN ReciTa.s AT PRINCETON. 
recitals on the splendid organ/pre- 


















sented by Henry Clay Frick in 191@swere 
given . -April 8, inclusive, by Alexander: ‘Rats- 
sell ist and director of music at thie uhi- 


fany s ind works by. classi modern com- 
re , ifcluding compositions by the 
Av Walter Kramer and Mac MH. Mr. Rus- 
these recitals most interesting to a large body 
sf " BRENNAN’S “HyMn: For Scouts.” * sy : 

Endors@d by national headquarters, a new “Hymn for 
Scouts” h&S been presented to the Girl Scouts by the com- 
poser, Elizabeth M. 
melodious’ werk, 

ae 


It is said to be a very 


Brennan. 





A to letters received in this t are 
published as ao possible. The large number 
of inquiries ana the 


tation of space are —" 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Pitcn. 
“Will you please tell me what pitch most singers use—con- 
an 


cert or International pitch? 

The International pitch (A-439 double vibrations at 68° Fahr.) 
is the one commonly used. It is lower than the old coneert pitch. 
As far back as 1896 concert pitch was spoken of as out of date. 


Fase PRETENSES. 


“I see in many notices, and even on prospectuses of music 
teachers, the names of well known European instructors and 


often wonder whether the claims of having studied with such 

and such a one are valid. If a celebrated teacher gives a cer- 

tificate to a pupil that he or she is authorized to teach the 
method studied, that of course is a different thing, Thanking 
you for any informatiof’or opinion on. this subject.” 

The question you ask, is‘one that has been a matter of inquiry 
and curiosity in musical circles for many years. It may be true, 
as some teachers claim, that they have studied with the person 
mentioned, but it may. have been for only a short time, just enough 
to enable the teacher to say, Sf studied with him (or her).” There 
was a case in one of the largé cities where one of the best known 
vocal teachers in his advertisements and circulars stated he was a 
certificated pupil of Sbriglia. As a matter of fact ke had studied 
for a number of years ,with this teacher and was entitled to have 
the certificate, He was-well known in his city and a highly respected 
musician, Then-one-day there was an advertisement in all the 
newspapers of a man claiming he was also a pupil of Sbriglia and 
was teaching that method, Naturally it excited considerable interest 
in voeal circles and the certified man investigated the matter. ‘The 
result was that.it developed the fact that the new claimant for 
Sbriglia honors had really been in Paris and called on the teacher, 
At the moment Sbriglia was giving a lesson, so the young man 
was asked to wait until he was at leisure, He was where he could 
hear what was said and sung. His interview when the lesson was 
over occupied about five minutes, but he came back to this country, 
saying he had studied with the master, 


CLAIMS, 


“A matter that interests me and that at the same time rather 
ppeptenes me is the manner in which some teachers claim they 
ave trained some well known opera singer or concert singer, 
anyone who has made or is making a success. I know a case 
where a girl studied with an unknown teacher who received 
small remuneration for her work and who was so impressed 
with her peers talents that she was of assistance in sending 
her abroad, when it seemed necessary to have a foreign name 
and reputation to enable an American to obtain a hearing. 
When the girl made a successful debut, she ignored her first 
teacher and announced herself as the pupil of some one whose 
name would attract attention. Do you think that was right?” 
The above statement is only one of hundreds that have been going 

on for many years, Ingratitude seems to be one of the principal 
ingredients of the human character, Favors conferred are for 
gotten in the competition and rush for first place, Some years ago 
students received help in their studies, or to go abroad, from 
various people of wealth, with the understanding that the money 
advanced should be paid back whenever the pupil made a career, 
so others could be assisted. In the majority of cases» the student 
forgot entirely his or her responsibility with the result that now 
it is difficult to find individuals ready to assume the practicing of 
even a promising musician unless there is some special reason. 

There are of course exceptions to the above, and one of. these 
exceptions came to the knowledge of the writer a few years ago. 
The successful opera singer had been educated ‘in this’ country and 
when the proper time arrived for the foreign element to give the 
(at that time) necessary reputation, she was assisted with funds 
for going abroad by friends; she said she would return the money 
as soon as she could, She went abroad, studied in Paris and made 
her debut in that country, As soon as she began to have a carcer, 
she proved her gratitude to the one who had given her the carly 
training by always mentioning that teacher's name whenever she 
was asked about teachers, The letters to her. former teacher were 
always testimonials of her gratitude, for she always said or wrote 
that she owed all her success to that first teacher whose training 
had been so valuable that she need never have studied with anyone 
else, She also returned every penny of the money that had been 
given her, even against the wishes of some members of hes. family 
who felt they ought to be made rich and independent from her 
earnings. 

A famous opera singer who went to a celebrated teacher, the 
said teacher claiming her success was entirely due to the lessons 
received, said that it always amused her to hear Mme, 
making that claim as she was a well trained and finished singer 
before ever secing Europe and only went to a teacher for the ad 
vertising that said teacher would give, as she always exploited a 
pupil who had a voice and made an operatic career, 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free ot 


charge. 
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it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covaize will not, however, consent to act as 
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Echoes of Hitner’s Philadelphia Recital 


Accompanying are extracts culled from the press notices 
which Helen Buchanan Hitner received on the day follow- 
ing her successful song recital in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia : 

For Mrs. Hitner, bringing to the platform a presence of ease 
and poise, pings with the authority conferred by marked natural 
talent and the best of training. There is no — edge nor rasp- 
ing fiber to spoil the limpid and translucent tones, he effect of the 
songs was greatly enhanced by the singer’s amiable personality, 
and all she gave her auditors was received with convincing evidence 
of genuine pleasure.—Public Ledger, 


Mrs. Hitner’s program, comprising a pleasing mixture of French, 
German and English songs, was exceptionally well rendered.—North 
American, 


It was a program requiring fine singing and was beautifully car- 
ried out.—Record, 





Mrs, Hitner has the aid of an attractive personality and an in- 
gratiating manner, and her voice is a soprano of unusual purity and 
sweetness, of fair volume and good range, which she employs with 
ease and pliability.—Bulletin. 


On April 12 Mrs. Hitner was heard at the Cookman M. E. 
Church, singing the soprano part in Maunder’s “From Life 





© Marceau, Philadelphia 
HELEN BUCHANAN HITNER, 


soprano. 


to Death,” and on April 25 she furnished the entire pro- 
gram, playing her own accompaniments, for the Faculty 
Tea Club at the University of Pennsylvania. April 30, the 
beginning of Music Week, Mrs. Hitner sang for Anne 
McDonough at the Allegheny Theater. 


Federlein Scores in Baltimore 


Gottfried H. Federlein gave an organ recital recently in 
Old St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md., under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and scored a decided success according to press notices 
at hand. Excerpts from criticisms covering this recital and 
also Mr. Federlein’s appearances in Summit, N. J., and Cort- 
land, N. Y., are reproduced herewith: 

Mr. Federlein is an organist of considerable ability and embraces 
in his playing several notable qualities, chief among them being 
clear technic in manuals and in pedaling and excellent taste in his 
registration which is at all times colorful and effective. The or- 
ganist’s own composition, “Scena Campagnuola,” was a really in- 
teresting work, containing much excellent material Which was well 
developed. It was more particularly in the works that appeared 
later in the program that the recitalist evinced his artistic taste 
for tone color in his registration.—Baltimore News. 





Gottfried H. Federlein scored a triumph.—Baltimore American. 


The organ recital given by Gottfried H. Federlein in All Souls’ 
Church was a great artistic success. Mr, Federlein plays not only 
with splendid technic but with the soul of a musician as well. His 
treatment of certain of the great masterpieces was particularly im- 
pressive-—Summit, N. J., Herald, 





Gottfried H. Federlein, the organist, is certainly a master of his 
instrument and every num showed that he was thoroughly famil- 
iar with the management and technic of the organ... . It is safe to 
say that when he visits Cortland again the auditorium will be 
packed.—Cortland, N. Y., Standard. 


Zoellners Win Tulsa 


The Zoellner Quartet, now on a spring tour, was re- 
cently presented in Tulsa at Convention Hall by the Male 
Chorus. Its success on this third appearance in that city 
was a most emphatic one. The following press notice 
speaks in glowing terms of its playing: 


The second concert given by the Tulsa Male chorus was an in- 
teresting event of last evening in Convention hall, the feature being 
the appearance of the famous Zoellner String Quartet. The pro 
gram consisted of six groups, two of which were given by the 
chorus. % 

This chamber music quartet has played before Tulsa audiences be- 
fore and fully lived up to their musicianly reputation on this occa- 
sion, with a magnificent rendition of their Haydn number, the first 
on the program, also “Andante Cantabile,” op. 2, Ue ag tld 


intricat d beautiful 
and other deeply intricate a. ge es cog hi me gp 


hed fect n al ; 
as ensemble layers. ° Their perfect unison, striking dynamics, de- 
lightful a tion of the four instruments, suffice to fully reach 
all expectations.—Tulsa (Okla.) World, March 23, 1922. 











Peterson Endorsed by College Paper 
When May Peterson a red in Princeton, N. J., re- 
cently, in a very successful song recital, she not only made 
a splendid impression upon the large audience but also 
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received very favorable comment from the papers. The fol- 
lowing appeared in the Daily Princetonian: 

Before a jorge and ge ge on og May Peterson, the 
popuar operatic soprano of the opolitan Opera Company, gave 
the third concert of the University series in Alexander Hall last 
night. She was accompanied by Stuart Ross at the piano. 

usic of a different kind was heard last evening when Miss 
Peterson sang her way into the hearts of Princeton’s music lovers. 
Miss Peterson’s voice overflows with warmth. 

Miss Peterson rose to her best in Korngold’s melody, “Gluck das 
mir verlieb,” from “Die Tote Stadt,” an opera which made a 
sensation lately at the Metropolitan. The soprano sang with all 
the warmth and sympathy of the greatest Marietta. 

The program was well balanced with lighter numbers, artistically 
done, and included ‘Le coeur de ma mie” by Dalcroze and “Wi-um” 
(an Indian Lullaby) by Lieurance. 

From the enthusiasm of the audience there is little doubt that 
Miss Peterson made an impression which will always insure her a 
hearty welcome in the future. The soprano was materially aided 
in her er of the program by the able accompaniment of 
Stuart Ross. 








Praise for Dambois as Cellist and Pianist 


“He is one of the best cellists that has been heard in this 
city for a long time. His technic is impeccable, his artistry 
excellent and his tone sweet but not large.” The foregoing 
is one of the tributes paid to Maurice Dambois in the 
Evening Public Ledger of April 4, following the cellist’s 
recent appearance in Philadelphia. In reviewing his New 
Orleans concert the critic of the Times-Picayune stated that 
Mr. Dambois used an exceptionally fine cello, drawing from 
it a tone of singular mellowness and volume which made 
his scholarly interpretation of the concerto (Saint-Saéns) 
unusually effective. The work was filled with fascinating 
detail, such as the clarity and rapidity of the trills and the 
bexibility of bowing in the coda, but it also was finely 
conceived as a whole, leading logically to the scintillating 
close that brought a big response from the audience. Mr. 
Dambois also received high praise for his fine piano solos, 
in which he alternated with the Duo-Art piano. 


Claussen an “Enticing” Kundry 


On April 11 Julia Claussen appeared as Kundry in “Parsi- 
fal” with the Metropolitan Opera Company in Philadelphia. 
“Superb,” “thrilling,” “noteworthy,” “enticing” were the 
keynote adjectives used by four of the Philadelphia music 
critics to describe her performance, short excerpts of 
whose notices follow: 


Mme. Claussen’s dramatic interpretation of Kundry, a superb vocal 
effort, was the most moving part of the performance.—Record. 


Mme. Julia Claussen was the Kundry. Her rich, full, sensuous 
voice was admirably adapted to the part; there was great dramatic 
color in all she sang or did. Mme. Claussen did not fail to thrill 
her audience.—Inquirer. 


_Julia Claussen in the temptation of Parsifal made the scene in 
Klingsor’s magic hone noteworthy for the fire of her lyric speech 
pnd the dramatic fervency of her gesture and pose.—Morning Public 
edger. 


Mme. Claussen was an enticing Kundry.—Evening Ledger. 


Bayerlee Studio Artist Wins Success 


Devora Nadworney, national prizewinner of the Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, 1921, sang at the Rubinstein Club 
in Washington, D. C., March 21, and so great was the 
sensation she created that she was reengaged within a fort- 
night, when she sang at the Music Club of the Government 
hotels, April 6. While in Washington she also sang for the 
radio and her beautiful voice was heard with great delight 
in many states. The Washington Times of March 22 says: 


Like a luminous star in the promise of music “out of’ America, 
came the exquisite voice of Devora Nadworney, contralto, first in 
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the list of prize winners. Miss Nadworney comes from New Jersey. 

| Russian parentage, she won immediate response with Gretchanin. 
off's “My Native Land,” sung in Russian. Here is an_ eerie 
quality of spiritual understanding that the very essence of 
music, and the voice is luscious and warm, with a resonance that 
she holds in her great climaxes. And she sings in big form too, 
holding yereey alike in her soft passages. . . . Dramatic feel- 
ing should fit this little artist for stage or recital, She gave with 
exquisite pathos the Leroux “Le Nil,’ with the Oriental depth of 
the odalisk in the warmth of her refrain, and the face that in_dif- 
ferent quality yet is as individual and quaint as that of the little 
Galli-Curci, Lightly, with velvet tone and true esprit, she gave with 
high artistic pa aba ae a gypsy song of Paisiello, and for an 
encore the delightful “Girometta” of Sibella. A group in English 
completed her program with a Cadman encore. 


' Namara Scores with St. Louis Symphony . 


The appended are rather exceptional press tributes given 
to Marguerite Namara on her spring tour as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra: 


Marguerite Namara, the beautiful soloist of the evening, made a 
gorgeous picture in her handsome mantilla and completely captivated 
the audience with her first aria, ‘Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” 
Repeated encores brought her back to sing with orchestral accompan- 
iment “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” by Cadman. Mme. 
Namara was still more fascinating in her second group of songs— 
“A reg composed for and dedicated to her by Mr. Ganz, and 
“At the Well,” by Hageman. Again the audience refused to accept a 
formal acknowledgment of its pleasure, and the gracious singer en- 
chanted all with a charming interpretation of the “Jewel Song, * from 
“Faust.” Mme. Namara’s voice is a full, rich soprano, and she —» 
with all the fervor, freshness and opulence of youth. As one of the 
leading sopranos of the Chicago Opera Association she has had 
much success, and is accorded a place among the finest by the critics 
of the metropolitan cities. Certainly she has won many friends in 
Texas and will be welcome back at an early date.—Fort Worth, Tex., 
Record, March 29. 


Marguerite Namara, the soloist for the evening performance, proved 
to be the most popular artist who has sung before an Austin audience 
in many moons, and her beauty, graciousness and superb voice called 
for long and continuous applause. After two encores she was re- 
called a half dozen times to bow and aie greceney to the audience. 
“A Memory,” composed by Ganz, dedicated to her, was one of the 
best numbers, while the “Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” was remark- 
ably done. “From the Land of the -Blue Water” was one of her 
English encores and but added a touch of individuality to her pro- 
gram.—Austin, Tex., Daily, March 31. 


Mme. Namara captivated the audience with her charm and _ sin- 
cerity at the performance last night. It is a rare voice indeed that 
not only impresses an audience with the freedom and ease of its tone 
production, but also with the individuality of its timbre as well, and 
both these qualities are present to an extraordinary degree in the 
lyric-coloratura soprano of Namara. She was received with great 
applause and her renditions were the evening’s pleasantest episodes. 
Her voice, of extensive range, has sympathetic charm, and a tone 
with gratifying beauty of enunciation. Mme. Namara is most ex- 
pressive of the preverting mood of her interpretations. She has 
painted each song upon her tonal canvas and in such manner as 
gives vital force and expression to her vocal pictures.—Port Arthur, 


Tex., Daily, April 2, 


Marguerite Namara fairly captivated her audience, both with her 
beauty and. her splendid singing. Mme. Namara lived up to her 
heralded fame as a singer, and when she concluded her first aria 
from Verdi the audience realized that she possesses the richest lyric 
voice that has been heard in Austin during the past five years. She 
responded to an encore with an aria from Massenet, and in response 
to the applause of her audience she sang her first English number of 
the evening, which was “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” by 
Cadman. me. Namara sings at perfect ease, and the facility with 
which she reaches the upper register and the perfect accentuation of 
her notes are remarkable. Best of all, she understands what her 
audience likes and proceeds to respond to it.—Austin, Tex., States- 


man, March 31 





The concert closed with a soprano solo with orchestra by Mme. 
Namara, who sang “Ah, fors e lui” from “La Traviata.” Immediately 
winning her audience by her beauty, she impressed them with the 
luscious quality and warm beauty o the exceeding flexible voice she 
possesses and the distinguished art that molds it into a perfect instru- 
ment. Mme, Namara was given an ovation at the children’s concert 
in the afternoon, receiving recall after recall, and granting four 
encores.—New Orleans Daily, April 5. 

The exceptional vocal artistry of Mme. Namara aroused the large 
audience to the pitch of enthusiasm excited by any artist of the year. 
Mme. Namara in her aria, “Ah, fors e lui” from “Traviata,’ rivaled 
Mr. Ganz as artist and in her success with the audience. The diffi- 
culties of this coloratura aria were encompassed with surprising ease 
by this gifted soprano, and the man dramatic contrasts in the selec- 
tion were brought out splendidly. me, Namara has a voice of grant 
beauty throughout its entire rong? and of particular brilliancy anc 
volume in its upper register, and she has it under perfect control. 
In addition she has a charming stage presence which won over her 
audience from the beginning.—New Orleans Times, April 4. 

. Namara has a lyric soprano of most ingratiating quality and 
of oe carrying cower. Tt is a beautifully trained organ homo- 
geneous throughout its long range, and has been brought to a splendid 
point of flexibility. Mme. Namara’s trill is lovely in its purity, her 
roulades are clean and smooth; her intonation is absolutely faultless. 
Her entire singing is characterized a ease and refinement of taste, 
She sang at the matinee performance the “Jewel Song” from “Faust, 
which was so well received that she gave three encores, among them 

At the evening concert she sang 


“Gavotte” from “Manon.” eveni 
+ “Ah, fors e lui” aria from “La Traviata,” and, @s gneare, Mr. 
ive song “A Memory.” Mme. Namara’s cess was 


Ganz’ impress ; 
unequivocal.—-New Orleans Item, April 4. 


Alexander Gunn “in Europe 


Alexander Gunn, American pianist, whose recitals in New 
York and Boston were highly praised by the leading critics, 
sailed for Europe on the S.S. Patria, March 21. He 
stopped at the Azores, in Palermo, spent some time in 
Italy and Spain, and will be in Paris three months, study- 
ing and playing. He expects to return to America about 
September 1, and is sure to be heard at important affairs 
next season. Two press comments follow: 

Mr. Gunn has true strength and also delicacy and charm of touch. 
He has the various and essential acquirements of a pianist. For- 
tunate man, he has the gift of imagination.—-Philip Hale, Boston 
Herald, 
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oe toe beautifully too, especially in the delic 
of Chopin’s F minor fantasia.—Henry T. 
York Post. 


Lyell Barber Continues to Score 
_The following are recent press notices of Lyell Barber, 
pianist : 
He held the audience breathless before it burst into a storm of 
applause.—Washington Star. 





_ Has excellent technic, good tone, and a penchant for impres- 
sionistic modern works.--Winnipeg Free Press. 


Mr. Barber did some technically dazzling things with the key- 
board.—Holyoke Transcript. 


Displayed magnificent technic and played with ease and forceful- 
ae A leader among American pianists.—Canton (Ohio) Daily 
ews. 
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comved as was also her encore “One Fleeting Hour,” with violin 
0} 0. 

ary Trist, the pianist, carries the heavy end of the program, as 
she plays for every number during the two hours, save one. le 
have no hesitancy in saying that as an accompanist she is one of 
the finest we have ever coord. An accompanist can make or mar a 
program. Miss Trist’s work shows an abundance of temperament. 
She knows just when to form a perfect colorful background and 
just when to burst into a brilliant foreground, She slaved in a 
masterly way Chopin's op, 49, and although it is a long, difficult 
number, her finale showed the same strength as the opening move 
ment,—Yates Center (Kans.) 22 


News, February 17, 1922, 
A Musical Treat Given 





by Ethelynde Smith 


The Wolfville, N. S., Acadian of April 7 had the follow- 
ing to say in reviewing a recent song recital given by 
Ethelynde Smith: 

There was a good attendance at the recital given by Ethelynde 
Smith under the auspices of the University Conservatory of Fine 
Arts, and the pleasure of those present was evidenced by the pro- 





His ‘playing was excellent and he was enthusiastically apy d. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Is a real musical find. No pianist has earned or received a 
warmer greeting.—Montgomery Advertiser, 


Hayden’s New York Recital a Delight 


That Ethyl Hayden, the soprano, scored an unqualified 
success at her recent debut recital in New York is proven 
conclusively in the appended press excerpts: 

Her singing provided one of the surprises and genuine delights 
of the season.-Tribune. 


Her voice is well worth hearing for its pure, flute-like quality. 
--Evening World. 


_ Ethyl Hayden revealed herself as 8 full-fledged artist and a de- 
lightful on¢.—American. 

All in all, she is one of the most promising appearances that 
have recerftly been noted in the New York musical world.—Times. 


(Headline)—Miss Ethyl Hayden Makes Immediate and Pro- 
nounced Success.— Herald, 

Her voice is one of rare beauty, and showed signs of excellent 
schooling.—-W orld. 


. « + this young woman has one of the finest natural voices one 
has come upon at recitals in many a day. The voice itself is a 
stream of clear, pure, powerful, beautiful tone.—Journal, 


Josef Konecny’s Winter Tour a Big Success 


In spite of the somewhat adverse season, the winter tour 
of Josef Konecny, Bohemian violinist, and his assisting 
artists, has ended with flying colors, with a total of 142 
concerts to their credit since the beginning of September. 
The following press comment is from one of their most 
recent concerts : 


Yates Center has had a few really big musical treats, several 
god ones, and many more ordinary recitals, but the concert on 
Monday night by Josef Konecny and assisting artists, was without 
a single exception the finest ever heard here. Mr. Konecny comes 
from a race which has produced many great violinists, and was a 
student of Sevcik, of Vienna, the teacher of Kubelik, and possesses 
a technic which is very similar to Kubelik’s, and with a warm, 
colorful interpretation which is all his own, All his numbers were 
good, and by the ei they were selections rarely heard on the 
ordinary program, is more pretentious work was Ernst's con- 
certo in F sharp minor, Even those of us who are uneducated 
musically—and many of us are—were strongly stirred by the depths 
and beauty of his art. Quite often when there is one brilliant 
member of a musical company the others will be mere assistants, 
oath this instance the pianist and soprano were artists of the same 
rank, 

Esther Louella Lash is a beautiful woman, warm and friendly, 
and wins the audience at once, Her voice is wonderfully clear and 
sympathetic, and of a wide range. Her higher notes are as pure 
and true as a silver bell, and oh, joy of joys, her articulation is 
above reproach. She also has the measure of her audience, knows 
what to sing and when to sing it. Her best number was the aria 
from ‘‘Mignon” “I Am Titania.’ A beautiful little lullaby written 
by her husband, who is a choir director in Chicago, was very warmly 
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longed appl which followed each number of the ¥ am. Miss 
lear 





Smith is one of the best sopranos ever heard in fville. She 
captivated her audience with the sweetness and clearness of her 
voice, which was equally good in all registers. In addition to the 
eighteen numbers of her program, she was forced to respond to six 
encores. 





De Kyzer Charms Oil Region 


Marie De Kyzer appeared recently as soloist in concerts 
at Oil City, Franklin and Meadville, Pa., and made a 
tremendous “hit,” to judge by the splendid notices, quoted 
below : 


Marie De Kyzer, soprano, completely carried away her large audi- 
ence at the Second Presbyterian Church last evening. She sang 
with a simple charm all her own and her auditors were with her 
from her first appearance on the platform. To say that it was a 
fine concert is ironical—it was far more than that; it was exquisitely 
beautiful. Marie. De Kyzer is possessed of a wonderful 
soprano voice of great smoothness and carrying power, and it car- 
ried right into the hearts of her hearers. any declared that she 
is the best singer that ever sang in Oil City.—Oil City, Pa., Derrick, 
April 8, 1922. 

Miss De Kyzer is a thoroughly finished artist, ranking with the 
best sopranos in the country, oa | she pleased as have few stars of 
her magnitude who have visited the city, Her voice is beautiful, 
of wide range and superb tonal quality, while her charming ee: 
sonality carries her audience with her every minute, .. . . € 
church was well filled with an audience that was most appreciative 
and she sought to please everyone with her wey varied program. 
She sang selections from the most difficult and highly classical to 
the simple little melodies that appeal to those of simpler tastes, In 
every number, simple or difficult, she was an artist who knows per- 
fectly how to*‘handle her sweet voice at all times. Especially de- 
lightful were the numbers “Elegie” and “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” with violin eutiene by uis Roess, In the number, “The 
House That Jack Built,” her rfect enunciation was especially 
noticeable.—Franklin, Pa., News-Herald,. April 8, 1922. 


The auditorium of the First M. E, Church was packed to the 
doors, Thursday evening, and it was a brilliant scene, the occasion 
being the production of Handel's oratorio, ‘““The Messiah,” by the 
Meadville Choral society, Marie De Kyzer, soprano. Miss De Kyzer 
was given an ovation on her appearance. It was some time before 
she could begin singing her part, so great was the aprieuse of the 
multitude before her. iss De Kyzer as a wonderfully sweet voice, 
every word uttered being distinctly heard, and her fame as a 
soprano soloist has been won solely on: merit, It was a musical 
treat for her hearers, who were held spellbound, and when she had 
finished the applause was tremendous and of long continuance, Miss 
De Kyzer also received a basket of flowers.—Meadville, Pa., Tribune- 
Republican, April 7, 1922, 


Clara Deeks Makes Hit at Debut 


Clara Deeks, soprano, is one of the few young artists 
who are fortunate enough really to attract: special attention 
from the critics when making their New York debut in 
recital. That Miss Deeks did this is evident from the 
extracts from the notices printed below. This season Miss 
Deeks has had a goodly number of engagements which 
have brought her fresh successes, among them appearances 
as joint soloist with Titta Ruffo, Beniamino Gigli, Raoul 
Vidas and Arthur Rubinstein. 

In such difficult arias as the “Deh Vieni” from “Le Nozze de 
Figaro” and Handel’s “Come and Trip It,” Miss Deeks disclosed 
a beautiful voice of light lyric range and quality, Her voice 
schooling was broad and secure, her diction good and her knowl- 
edge of style admirable. Her intonation was correct, Her general 
ease of manner and charm of person were no small assets in her 
favor. Seldom is a young singer heard in a debut recital whose 
work so clearly pronounces future success,—New York Herald. 











Voice and, personality combine in this artist for the happiest 
effects of interpretation, and her program yesterday displayed both 
individuality and charm.—New York Evening Mail, 

Clara Deeks bids fair to follow in the footsteps of her distin- 
guished tutor, Marcella Sembrich. It is rarely that a musical de- 
butante makes so favorable and definite an impression as Miss 
Decks did. Her voice is beautiful as a flute. It is fresh, flexible 
and most sympathetic. She sang Secchi’s “Lungi del caro bene” in 
a manner that charmed as much for its delightful quality as for its 
dramatic significance.—New York American, 

Her voice and presence alike, had rare animation, a quality of 
brightness best shown in simpler songs in English by Mrs, Maley, 
Proctor, Leighter and Schindler.—New York Times. 


Constance Beardsley’s Success in San Francisco 


Constance Beardsley, of New York, but spending a year 
on the Pacific Coast, gave a recital under the patronage 
of prominent men and women of San Francisco, April 4, 
including Archbishop Hanna, Mrs. Edward J. Tobin, Mrs. 
Herbert Moffitt, Mrs. Sigmund Bauer and Maude Fay. The 
San Francisco Bulletin captions a notice of the affair 
“Madame Beardsley Delights Hearers,” continuing : 


One of the most charming musi affairs of:.the season delighted 
San Francisco music lovers, yesterday afternoon, when Constance 
Beardsley gave a “musicale intime”’ at La Gaite Francaise. Mme. 
Beardsley, who completed her studies in Paris under Josef Hof- 
mann, has appeared in salon recitals at the foreign embassies and 
has appeared with the leading artists and symphony orchestras of 
the United States, Her introduction of “An Hour of Intimate 
Etane Reusle’” comes as a noteworthy addition to the city’s musical 
activities. 

Mme, Beardsley aroused the greatest enthusiasm’ if“her artistic 
and subtle interpretation of three Debussy numbers—“La Cathedral 
Engloutis,” “Claire de Lune” and “Arabesque.” Her fine sym- 
pathies and exquisite technic also found splendid expression in a 
Chopin group, which included mazurka, waltz and the *‘Funeral 
March” from B minor sonata and the “Revolutionary” etude. | 

‘The delightful Bingo opened with a Bach fuga and ‘concluded 
with Rachmaninoff’s “Serenade” and “Polichinelle,” all of which 
served to display Mme. Beardsley’s power as well as her finesse. 





Waterloo Wants Return Recital by Hans Hess 


A success such as has seldom been accorded an artist 
in Waterloo (Ia.), was scored by Hans Hess at the entire 
cello recital he gave there recently, His success is attested 
in the following: 


The recital given by Hans Hess was of such artistic 


‘character as to emphatically call for a return date. Few cellists 


dare attempt an entire recital, The audience made up of Water- 
loo’s sincere’ music lovers showed its appreciation in a marked 
manner to such an extent that this concert by Hans Hess will lo 

be remembered as one of the best ever. he a in our city. Simple 
and gracious in demeanor, Mr. Hess played with a sincerity that 
touched the hearts and thrilled ‘his hearers as only a few can do, 
It was real music of the highest art and people who could not attend 
this concert were unfortunately the losers. Caruso. never sang with 
more beauty of tone and mic than Hans Hess plays his won- 
derful Bergonzi cello.—Waterloo Times Tribune, March 26, 1922. 


Masons Honor Frances Alda 
In connection with the special performance of “Boheme” 
to be\given at the Metropolitan House on the eve- 
ning of May 6, under the auspices of the High Twelve 
Club for the benefit of the Masonic Home for Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors-at Utica, N. Y., the following tele- 
gram, signed by Mauricé’Frank, one of the most prominent 
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Masons in the Empire State, was received by the stage 
director of the Metropolitan a few days ago: 

At brilliant Masonic luncheon today the name of Frances Alda 
was cheered when I presented her as the star of the a Sens 
Night, May 6. Her name was megaphoned to thousands assembled 
here. Please offer Mme. Alda my personal assurance she will get 
reception of her career May 6. 





Walter Spry Successful as Chopin Player 


A popular ovation was given Walter Spry at his a r- 
ance as piano soloist in the Columbia School concert, nth 
19, at the Playhouse, Chicago. The critics were unanimous 
in their praise of Mr. Spry as a Chopin interpreter. Dur- 
ing the past month ths artist has also filled engagements as 





WALTER SPRY, 
pianist. 


a lecture-recitalist, giving a program of composers rang- 
ing from Bach to Debussy. 

Mr. Spry has featured in some recitals his new waltz, 
“Moonlight Dreams,” published by Carl Fischer of New 
York. An important engagement this spring was his lec- 
ture-recital, “Modern Music and Its Sources,” before the 
Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association. 

During the coming Summer Session at the Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago, Mr. Spry will be one of the 
leading piano teachers, and besides private lessons in piano 
technic and repertory he will hold classes in interpretation, 
thereby giving teachers the opportunity to observe the train- 
ing of pupils of all grades of advancement. 


Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s Work in Akron, Ohio 


The Fletcher-Copp method, which originated in Boston 
and has been well spread throughout the United States 
as a means for developing musicians, both as to singers 
and instrumentalists, has such a strong hold in Akron, 
Ohio, that Mrs. Fletcher-Copp is now located there. She 
says this method is as scientific as mathematics, and when 
properly taught develops reasoning power, memory and 
mentality to surprising degree. fn Akron a_ Fletcher 
method pupil won first prize for the best recitation, learn- 
ing a long poem in three hours’ study. Another Fletcher 
method pupil was distinguished for the best poem, both 
these pupils developing along the lines of the method. 

“The modern child is lazy or imdifferent,” said Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp on a recent visit to New York, “and to 
overcome this we teach the reasoning powers. Time is 
wasted in the study of music in most public schools; from 
seven to fifteen, that is the time when young students 
should be well grounded in music. After three years of 
study, pupils of the Fletcher method system read at sight, 
and have a clear understanding of what they are doing.” 

That this method might continue in the public schools 
of Akron, over one hundred parents combined to form a 
guarantee fund, so that the personal work of Mrs, Fletcher- 
Copp is now concentrated in the “Rubber City.” 


Burke to Sing with Kansas City Opera 


Tom Burke, operatic ‘and concert tenor, will give a recital 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, May 18, under 
the auspices of Cardinal Dougherty, and for the benefit 
of the Catholic Home for Destitute Children. Mr. Burke 
has also been engaged for three performances with the 
Kansas City Opera Company the week of May 22. He 
will. sing the role of Guglielmo in “Mignon,” of Manrico 
in “Trovatore” and the title role in “Faust.” 


Schumann Heink Pays Tribute to La Forge 


Mme. Schumann Heink’s recognition of an American 
artist brought spontaneous applause from the great audience 
at her recent ae evening concert at the ag ti oe 
She had finished singing Frank La Forge’s “Flanders 
Requiem.” Turning to a box where the composer sat, Mme. 
Schumann Heink pointed him out to the audience and 
refused to go on with the program until the popular musician 
arose and acknowledged the applause. 


Two of Arthur Hackett’s May Dates 


Arthur Hackett’s May concert pugnaconants include ap- 
pearances in Youngstown, Ohio, on the 5th, and Worcester, 
Mass., the . In Youngstown he will sing the tenor 
role in Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 
His appearance in Worcester, the town in which he was 

born, will be-with the Holy Cross Musical Club. : : 
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SINGING AS A SCHOOL PROPOSITION 





The Elements of Voice Training in the Grammar School, and High School Possibilities of Specialized Training 


Singing is the basis of all school music, and for that 
particular reason the utmost care must be exercised in all 
matters in relation to tone production, intonation, etc. In 
the elementary school the problem is less difficult than in 
the high school, although there is still a group of teachers 
who believe that it is important to spend considerable time 
in specified voice training for elementary school children. 
It is an extremely difficult proposition to handle, because a 
child becomes too self conscious when his attention is 
directed’to any mechanical performance. Years ago it was 
quite the common custom to devote a certain portion of 
each lesson to voice training exercises. Now the tendency 
is to eliminate all formalism and to make only those sug- 
gestions which will produce on the part of the child a 
pleasant response in tone production. Young children can- 
not get any real result from the so-called vocalize. With 
them it becomes merely the singing of a melody on a syllable 
which may be given to them, and they never fully appreciate 
why they are being asked to do the thing. For -this reason 
the results have been more disastrous than helpful. The 
proper way to train children’s voices is to devote particular 
attention to tone quality, phrasing and_ interpretation, 
through pronunciation, enunciation, and lyric diction. No 
coarse singing or straining of the voice should be tolerated. 
Any faulty tone production, such as over nasality, throati- 
ness, etc., can be corrected by singing “noo” on any neces- 
sary pitch, preferably within the range of A second space 
to E fourth space. The sound of the letter N gives nasal 
resonance, and 00 gives the soft head tone quality neces- 
sary to school singing. Some people seem to believe that 
the OO tends to suppress the voice rather than to develop 
it, but properly handled as a preliminary to the other vowel 
sounds it will produce the desired effect. Other vowel 
sounds, consonants, etc., should be modeled after the same 
principle. The correct position of the lips im the produc- 
tion of vowel and consonant sounds’ should be strictly 
observed. 

The most desirable effects in voige training with little 
children are purity of intonation and sweetness of tone 
quality. These elements are not obtaitied by any mechani- 
cal approach to the subject, but are due largely to the co- 
ordination of what is commonly called the “ear” and the 
vocal apparatus. When a pure tone quality is, produced 
the teacher should exercise the greatest care in seeing that 
this tone quality is not lost or abused in vocal ‘production 
during the singing of songs. If it is true that all songs 
should be characterized by expressive melody and good 
poetry and should appeal to the child’s imagination, it is 
logical to assume that the tone production will be largely 
controlled by the feeling which the child may have for the 
actual music which he is performing, and thus arrive at a 
desirable tone quality. 


VOCALIZATION IN THE Hicu ScHOOLs. 


In secondary education the problem becomes more acute. 
We deal not only with the changing voice, but also with the 
changed voice, There is a great desire on the part of the 
pupil to improve his quality of singing, and for that reason 
it is necessary to provide voice training exercises to ac- 
quaint the singer with the correct use of his vocal apparatus 
and the sensation experienced during such use. Exercises 
should be of such character that the teacher, and eventually 
the student, may be able to determine when the desired 
result has been produced. The following from the New 
York City Course of Study and Syllabus in Music for High 
Schools will tell its own story: 

“The diaphragm, acting with the sympathetic assistance 
of abdominal and rib muscles, the larynx, and the resonat- 
ing surfaces are not subject to conscious control. Much 
of the improper use of the singing voice is due to an at- 
tempt to control their action. The tongue, lips and jaws 
are subject to direction. The following definitions serve 
to give the singer some idea of his vocal a¥‘aratus. The 
diaphragm is the motor, the lungs are the bellows, the vocal 
cords are the vibrators, the tongue, lips and jaws are the 
articulators and the various head cavities are the resonators. 

BREATHING. 


“Correct breathing means inhaling exactly the right 
amount of air and exhaling with complete relaxation of 
the diaphragm, yet. with perfect support. The sense of 
smell is a valuable guide, for when it ceases during inhala- 
tion it indicates that the lungs contain exactly the amount 
of air that can be used in singing. More breath would mean 
overcrowding, resulting in the raising of the shoulders and 
cramping of the 'reathing muscles in general. The com- 
plete relaxation and perfect support required in singing is 


demonstrated in the sound represented by ‘sh.’ This can 
be produced only with relaxed diaphragm and any lack of 
steadiness in its support is plainly evident. 

“In actual singing inhaling through the nose seldom sup- 
plies sufficient breath because of lack of time, but a com- 
bined smelling and sipping of air through slightly parted 
lips supplies sufficient breath, retains the sense of smell as 
a guide, and seems to stimulate slightly the action of the 
diaphragm. 

“The correct posture means sitting or standing erect 
with chest held high, so that no expansion or contraction 
takes place during singing. 

VowELs. 

“In tone production there are seven basic vowel sounds— 
E, A, A, A, OO, O, A; There are four other vowel 
sounds none of which is musical, the short sounds of 
A, E, I and U, all of which are corrected by broadening 
the vowel, that is, by dropping the jaw. The last of these 
is very dangerous because it appears under many disguises. 
With the exception of the few diphthongs there are no 
other vowel sounds in singing English. The impulse to 
produce the vowel with the muscles of the throat or the 
back of the tongue results in the familiar ‘mouthing’ and 
in much unpleasant tone quality. The correct method of 
tone emission is thinking the pitch, shaping the lips and 
adjusting the jaws to produce the desired vowel or con- 
sonant, and exhaling. At first a definite time allowance 
must be made for these acts; eventually they become auto- 
matic although under control, _ 

“The vowel sounds OO, O, A, are produced with the 
lips protruding; the vowel sounds E, A, A, and A, are 
produced with lips neutral, that is, simply parted ; with the 
jaw dropped sufficiently to form the desired vowel. The 
diacritical marks used here are taken from Webster’s pro- 
nouncing dictionary. 

CoNSONANTS. 

“It is a common statement that we sing only vowels and 
that the consonants are noises. Consonants should be 
grouped under four heads. First, those that are singable : 
V, Z and TH soft. The remaining three 
Four are hisses, S, SH, F, and TH 


“9 , 


groups are unsingable. 


hard. Four check the tone absolutely, P, T, K, and CH. 
Four check the tone partially, B, D, G hard, and J. It is 
possible in a very short time to teach a student to produce 
all of the vowels and consonants during the act of singing. 
The aspirate represented by H is produced by the breathed 
attack. All other consonants are made up from the sounds 
previously given. Consonants are frequently a great aid 
to correct tone placement. B, for example, when sung 
instead of being merely spoken or articulated, establishes 
a direct breath connection between the diaphragm and the 
lips, and makes this force immediately available exactly 
where it is needed for the succeeding vowel 

“Training of voices by classified groups in the high school 
auditoriums is impossible because of seating methods em- 


ployed. Therefore voice training must be conducted in the 
class room, and here we find the further problems of the 
mixture of several grades and no balance of parts. How- 
ever, this need have no effect whatever on the actual work 


of voice training. 

“The individual can be corrected by precept and be helped 
by listening to the best singer in nis group. Improvement 
in the individual can be pointed out to the class, expressions 
of opinion on the individual performance invited, and the 
attention of the class held. Not more than three minutes 
at most aya be assigned to any of the voice groups. Class 
work may be done in learning correct vowel and consonant 
production, and in the application of correct vocal use in 
familiar unison songs of limited range. 

A careful study and application of the above by the 
teacher of music in charge of high school pupils will insure 
a highly satisfactory type of singing. If this is obtained 
then instruction is practically simple. 


Rubinstein Club’s Nineteenth Breakfast 
The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will hold its Nineteenth Annual White Breakfast 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, May 6, This is the 
closing event of the club, now ending its thirty-fifth 
season. 


Karle’s Recent Appearances 
Theo Karle gave a recital in Oneonta, N. Y., on April 
19, and in Flemington, N. J., on April 21. He will con- 
tinue to appear frequently through much of the summer. 
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PORTLAND ORGANIST TO GIVE 
OWN COMPOSITIONS IN ENGLAND 


Sanford Men's Singing Club Heard—Brinkler as Soloist in 
Boston—Municipal Organ Course Closes—Notes 

Portland, Me., April 8.—Edwin H. Lemare, municipal 
organist, sails from this country April 22 for two months 
abroad. While there he will give many recitals, and will 
appear under the management of H. B. Phillips, of the well 
known concert agency of London. It is Mr. Lemare’s 
intention to present only his own music in these recitals. 
Among the various places where Mr. Lemare will be heard 
are St. Georges Hall, Liverpool; Victoria Hall, Sheffield; 
Town Hall, Manchester; Town Hall, Middlesborough; 
Usser Hall, Edinburgh and the Glasgow Cathedral, Dur- 
ing his stay abroad Mr. Lamare will visit his father, Edwin 
Lemare, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Mr. Lemare, Sr., has 
been organist for the past sixty years at Holy Trinity, 
Ventnor, and still plays at the morning service of the 
church. 

Sanvorp Men’s Sincinc Cvus. 

On March 24 the Sanford Men's Singing Club gave a 
program in that town, which was its third concert of the 
season. Assisting artists were Marjorie Moody, soprano, 
of Boston; Bertha Morgan, reader of Boston, and Howard 
W. Clark, pianist, Portland. The director of the organiza- 
tion is Frank L. Rankin, head of the Virgil Clavier School 
of Portland. The selections given by the club were Os- 
good’s “Sanctus”; “Kentucky Babe,” Gerbel; Nevin’s “Ven- 
etian Love Song,” and “Last Night,” by Kjerulf. Miss 
Moody's songs included compositions by Deems, Novello, 
“Il Bacio,” by Arditi, and for her aria, Verdi’s “Ah Fors 
e Lui.” Readings from Tarkington and Ida Tarbell were 
given by Miss Morgan, and the piano numbers played by 
Mr. Clark were Liszt’s E major polonaise; “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt; “Love Song,” Liszt, and Mos- 
kowski’s “Spanish Caprice.” 

Brin KLeR SoLoist IN Boston. 

Alfred Brinkler, organist and choirmaster of St. Stephen's 
Church of this city, was the soloist on April 3 at the 
ninety-third public organ recital given by the New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, in the South 
Congregational Church in Boston, The program included 
three movements from the sonata in E minor, De la Tom- 
belle; Cesar Franck's “Fantasie,” and a choral prelude, 
“O Welt, ich muss dich lassen,” by Brahms. Other num- 
hers were Freyer’s concert fantasia, Botting’s “Caprice” in 
B flat, Haigh’s fantasia and “Capriccio Fantastique,” by 
Brinkler. 

MunicipaL OrcGan Course Cvoses, 

The municipal organ course of Portland, under the aus- 
pices of the Portland Music Commission, closed the season 
with a concert in City Hall on March 23, with the Port- 
land Men's Singing Club assisting. Edwin H. Lemare, 
municipal organist, directed. The course presented in 
the ten recitals this year several of the best known 
artists who have been touring the country this season. At 
the opening concert in October, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, 
was heard. Other artists appearing in the course were 
Sophie Braslau, Maier and Pattison, Erika Morini, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Royal Dadmun, Hulda Lashanska and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Besides the Portland 
Men's Singing Club local musicians were represented by 
Marion Harper Kuschke, soprano, who appeared on Decem- 
ber 8 in the absence of Royal Dadmun, who was too ill 
to sing at that time. Mrs. Kuschke has an unusually pleag- 
ing voice, and was a satisfactory substitute for the bari- 
tone. Mr. Dadmun finally appeared at a concert on Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Notes. 

It has been recently announced that the trustees of West- 
brook Seminary, this city, have made plans for the estab- 
lishment of a conservatory of music in the school. All 
types of music, vocal and. instrumental, will be taught, and 
the establishment of this conservatory will lead to increases 
in the faculty, with a man or woman of experience and 
standing in the musical world heading the institution. 

The first appearance in this city of the Portland Poly- 
phonic Society was at the recital of the Portland Rossini 
Club, Thursday, April 6, with Alfred Brinkler conducting. 
The society aims at the highest effects in choral music, and 
seems well on the road to artistic success. Future appear- 
ances of the society are awaited with interest. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club gave a concert April 
6 in-the McArthur Auditorium, Biddeford, under the aus- 
pices of the Adams Street First Baptist Church. The 
soloists were Howard R. Stevens, Herbert S. Kennedy, 
Ernest J. Hill and Harry F. Merrill. Alfred Brinkler 
conducted. 

Carolyne Burns, contralto of this city, has signed a con- 
tract with the Aeolian Company of New York, to make 
records of the Vocalion. Her test records, which have 
been sent here to. the Woodside Vocalion Company, local 
representatives for the Aeolian Company, are remarkably 
clear, and show her. voice to be one of unusual quality and 
finish, Mrs. Burns has also contracted with the Westing- 
house Company of New Jersey to sing for concerts at its 
broadcasting station in Newark. Mrs. Burns will be in 
Europe this summer on a recital tour. She will tour Maine 
previous to going abroad. A. M 


Christian Holtum Making Good 


Christian Holtum, bass, has had numerous engagements 
this spring, always winning favor with his resonant bass 
voice and proving that the musical education he is receiving 
from the government through the Federal Board for Vo- 
catighal Training is worth while. Mr, Holtum was wounded 
during the war and was recently discharged from a gov- 
ernment hospital. He has entertained gratuitously at many 
Legion affairs and in hospitals for ex-service men. Mme. 
Schumann Heink and Frank La Forge heard him sing in 
California (his home), and it was on their recommendation 
that he came to New York to continue his study. Besides 
these two artists he has had letters from the late David 
Bispham, Vernon D’Arnalle (bass) and others, who speak 
of his excellent voice. ; ‘ 

Coming to New York in 1920, Mr. Holtum studied with 
David Bispham up to the time of that noted singer’s death. 
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Since then he has been with Vernon D’Arnalle. In these 
two years he has made great advancement in his art. While 
he was in the Polyclinic Hospital he made a beautiful beaded 
bag, which he presented to Mme. Schumann Heink before 
her concert at the Hippodrome, April 16. He received a 
letter of appreciation in which “Mother” Schumann Heink, 
as she is known to “her boys,” said: “I am deeply touched, 
you dear son o’ mine.” 

Mr. Holtum’s recent appearances have included the 
Woman’s Press Club, the Sans Cermonica Club, the Eclectic 
Club, and a private recital given by Mrs. Ira Barrows at 
Rumson, N. J. 


Bruce Campbell Gives Song Recital 


A very successful song recital before an enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience was given at Wallace Hall, Newark, 
N. J., April 19, by Bruce Campbell. He is equally known 
in New York City and Newark, where his activities as both 
singer and vocal instructor have brought him to a position 
of prominence. The hall was well filled, the audience in- 
cluding his large class of pupils and many persons from 
New York City. 

Throughout the varied and interesting program Mr. 
Campbell displayed excellent vocal technic, and it was a 
comfort to hear the freely emitted tones throughout the 
entire range of the voice of over two octaves. 

After so splendid an exhibition of singing and inter- 
pretation one wonders little at the eagerness of aspiring 
singing students to frequent the Campbell studios. 

Splendid work was done by Rodney Saylor at the piano; 
he is a musician of understanding, sympathetic and reliable, 





and Mr. Campbell’s success was greatly enhanced by his — 


accompaniments. 

An enthusiastic listener in the audience was Joseph Reg- 
neas, with whom Mr. Campbell prepared his program and 
who expressed himself in superlative terms after the con- 
cert as regards Mr. Campbell’s splendid singing and artistry. 


Jacques L. Gottlieb’s Summer Session 


Jacques L, Gottlieb, New York violin pedagogue, will con- 
duct a summer session in New York City at the Gottlieb In- 
stitute of Music, 136 East Seventy-sixth street. Mr. Gott- 
lieb will accept a limited number of serious students in 
violin playing and will conduct a special course for violin 
teachers. Benjamin H. Schwartz 
will be one of his assistants in the 
elementary and intermediate grades. 

Mr. Gottlieb is developing his 
juvenile orchestral school for boys 
and girls, beginners and advanced 
students, in various centers in New 
York and Brooklyn. His orchestral 
training school includes string or- 
chestras, wood wind ensembles and 
. symphony orchestras for adults, men 
¥ >| and women. 

* : To music students, student profes- 
ae et amateur musicians Mr. 

aoe x0ttlieb addresses these remarks: 
pire sl “It matters not whether you are ad- 
4 4 , o : 

Pe vanced or only a beginner; you need 

violin teacher and orchestral training and experience in 

conductor. ensemble playing to develop your 

sense of rhythm and balance of tone. 

We cannot all be soloists, but we can derive much joy in 
playing together in small and large groups.” 

During his long professional career in New York City 
(about twenty years), Mr. Gottlieb has been identified 
as organizer, director, conductor and teacher of student or- 
chestras, neighborhood symphony orchestras and _profes- 
sional orchestras. Included in these are (1903-1912) or- 
chestras and concerts of the Henry Street Settlement; 
1914-1918), the music school, orchestras and concerts of the 
East Side Settlement; (1915-1917) two orchestras and con- 
certs under auspices of the People’s Music League. In 
1920-22 he organized, trained and conducted neighborhood or- 
chestras for the American Orchestral Society, Inc., includ- 
ing the Park Community Symphony Orchestra. 


Exercises at Cornish School 


The Commencement of the School of the Spoken Word, 
a department of the Cornish School of Music, Seattle, 
Wash, took place this month. The exercises were distri- 
buted over three dates. On Monday evening, April 10, the 
seniors gave a program at the school theater which in- 
cluded pantomimes and two one-act plays, “A Midnight 
Fantasy,” and “Will O’ The Wisp.” Lydia Fonnesbeck, of 
the faculty, directed the productions. The graduation re- 
cital took place Wednesday evening, April 12, and the grad- 
uation exercises on the following evening. The programs 
on both evenings were participated in by graduates of the 
school, Phyllis Blake, Ethel Jane Hewitt, Harriett Huff- 
man, Minnie Moore McDowell and Theodosia Vanderbilt. 
The graduation exercises closed with addresses by Nellie 
C. Cornish, director of the Cornish School; Dr. Robert 
Max Garrett, associate professor of English, University 
of Washi , and the presentation of diplomas by Mar- 
garet Pr t McLean, director of the School of the 
Spoken Word. A distinct compliment has been paid to the 
school by the University of Washington which, after in- 
vestigation, has accredited the school work and will give 
the students who finish the course full university credits. 


Bruno Huhn Active as Conductor 


The New York Banks 
is the conductor, gave a 
Carnegie Hall on the eveni 
this organization was 
lington, N. 
























of April 19. Two days later 
for an appearance in Ar- 
: April 22, Mr. Huhn conducted 
the Forest Hills Cl a concert at the Masonic 
Temple, Forest Hills. On a recent Monday evening the 
Orpheus Glee Club, also conducted by Mr. Huhn, sang at 
the Playhouse, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Erna Rubinstein Booked for Smith College 

Erna Rubinstein has been engaged to give the violin re- 
cital on the big course at Smith College, N 4 
Mass. She will appear there on November 22. This past 
season Heifetz gave a similar program there. 
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PAVLOWA_ AGAIN 
CONQUERS NEW YORK 


Famous Danseuse Fascinatés*Huge Audiences at the Met- 
ropolitan with Her Exquisite Portrayals—Her Company 
Excellent—Novelties Added to Former Favorites 


Apri 25. 

The only thing that carries the two-act ballet “Giselle,” 
which was the principal feature of Tuesday evening's 
bill, April 25, was Mme. Pavlowa herself and her exquisite 
dancing. T he ballet is hopelessly old-fashioned, the music 
by Adam tiresome and uninteresting and the story futile. 
The only redeeming feature, aside from the dancing of 
the star, was a couple of neat sets by Urban. In the 
divertissements there was the ever beautiful, ever 
exquisite Pavlowa Gavotte, a charming pastorale by 
Stuart and Dombrowski, a delightful scene dansante 
by Bustova and Pianowski, the ever popular Gopack 
—the single really Russian note of this Russian troupe; 
then to end with the “Dance of the Hours” from “Gio- 
conda.” 

Aprit 26 (MATINEE) 

Wednesday afternoon the opening ballet was the Magic 
Flute” to dainty music by Drigo, a repetition of “Diony- 
sus,” with its unchangeable changing scenery, and among 
the divertissements, the perennial “Swan;” Strauss’ “Voices 
of Spring,” danced by Butsova and Dombrowski, and, for 
a final number, Tschaikowsky’s “Christmas.” 

Aprit 26 (Evenrnc) 

Wednesday night’s program opened with a one-act ballet 
arranged by Pianowski and called the “Polish Wedding.” 
It was exquisite from beginning to end with Butsova as 
- bride, Pianowski as the groom and a ballet supporting 
them. 

“The Fairy Doll,” of course, was exceptional likewise, 
and Pavlowa as The Fairy Doll held all spellbound with 
her every movement. The shopkeeper (Zalewski) and 
the various dolls were fine. 

The divertissements included: Pavlowa in the “Dragon- 
fly,” which was wildly applauded; Novikoff in the “Pirate’s 
Dance,” excellently interpreted; Milles. Stuart and Coles 
and M. Dombrowski in “Pas de Trois;” Mlle. Friede in 
“Anitra’s Dance,” and Butsova and Warjynski in a minuet. 

The final number was “Les Ondines,” in which Pavlowa 
and Novikoff had the assistance of the company. 

Aprit 28. 


“Fairy Tale” opened the interesting program on Friday 
evening, April 28. In this number the charming dancer 
and Laurent Novikoff appeared in their familiar roles of 
Princess Aurora and Prince Desire, assisted by many mem- 
bers of their company. The audience liked “Fairy Tale,” 
given to Tschaikowsky's music, and applauded warmly. 

“Autumn Leaves” was the next of importance on the pro- 
gram. It is described as a choreographic poem, and 
was given to selections of Chopin. Pavlowa also ap- 
peared in a “Gavotte Pavlowa” and her famous Mexican 
dances. In a word, the program was highly enjoyable and 
was much appreciated. 

Aprit 29 (MATINEE) 

On Saturday afternoon Pavlowa and her company 
charmed a large audience with “The Polish Wedding,” 
“The Fairy Doll,” divertissements and “Les Ondines.” 
There were a large number of children present who were 
especially delighted with “The Fairy Doll,” in which the 
scene is laid in a toy shop and Pavlowa causes the toys 
to come to life, including tin soldiers, dolls, rabbits, ete, 
M. Zalewski plays the part of the shopkeeper and is 
splendid. This ballet was given here last season with 
equal success. Pavlowa’s solo number was “The Cali- 
fornia Poppy,” and she did it with that same perfection 
of art which characterizes all of her work. The costum- 
ing and lighting effects for the entire performance were 
up to the usual high standard. 

Aprit 29 (Eventnc) 

On Saturday evening dainty Pavlowa and her company 
of talented dancers gave a program that consisted of sev- 
eral repetitions. “Snowflakes” and “Dionysus” were the 
two features in which the famous dancer charmed her 
audience with her grace and skill. She was warmly ap- 
plauded as were her assisting artists. Divertissements in 
which she appeared were a rondino to the Beethoven- 
Kreisler music and “Dance of the Hours,” Ponchielli, The 
latter was given with Laurent Novikoff. 


Elsie Lovell-Hankins’ Appreciation 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck 


Elsie Lovell-Hankins, contralto, formerly soloist of the 
Washington Heights Baptist Church this city, and known 
for her beautifully schooled voice and versatility, as a reci- 
tal and oratorio singer, like George Reimherr and many. 
other successful artists, received her entire vocal education 
under Mme. Soder-Hueck’s helpful guidance. 

Miss Lovell married an army officer and for the last three 
years has lived in Providence, R. I., where she is soloist at 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist. While she is now 
the mother of twins, she, nevertheless, has been filling 
numerous engagements in oratorio and concert, among them 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and an ap- 
pearance in a performance of the “Messiah,” under Dr. 
Jules Jordan. 

It was through her splendid vocal art that Marion Lovell 
(no relation) and other young singers of Providence came 
to New York to study with Mme. Soder-Hueck. Inciden- 
tally Mme. Soder-Hueck recently received a letter of appre- 
ciation from Miss Lovell-Hankins, which reads in part: “I 
have never ceased to be grateful that I studied under you 
and no one else. For three years now it has kept me going 
along. Only I wish I could have your wonderful help now 
and later. It has been impossible to leave my babies to 
come to New York. I know you understand that that is 
all that has kept me from coming to you for more inspiring 
help. I really think my voice is growing all the time. I 
have been able to sing anywhere I wanted and it is very 
gratifying that my audiences think that every performance 
seemed a better one. My people at church (she sings for 
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about 2,000 every Sunday) have Leg very pleased and have 


just engaged me for another ye 
“I enjoyed hearing Marion Lovell so much when she sang 


here a month ago. Surely her voice and art are splendid 





Photo by Hall 
ELSIE LOVELL HANKINS, 
contralto. 


now and she gave charming and unusual pleasure and sur- 
prise, I imagine, to many of her former Providence friends. 
I can’t see anything ahead of her but a brilliant future. 
Greetings from the twins; one promises to be a tenor and 
the other a baritone.” 


Huss Summer Plans 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss’ last public appear- 
ance before the summer vacation will be a recital in the 
Evening Mail Course at the auditorium of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, Sunday evening, May 21, when by 
special request of the management several groups of 
Huss compositions, including the famous violin sonata 
(played by that gifted young artist, Ruth Kemper, and 
the composer) will be given. Also on this occasion 
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Mrs. Huss, besides some classical German and French 
songs, will sing some new Huss songs, and there will, 
perhaps, be two movements from the Huss prize string 
quartet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss probably will close their very busy 
teaching season about June 20, when they will go to their 
Se Lake George cottage. Beginning July 17 they will 

old a six weeks’ teaching course for a strictly limited 
class of advanced piano and vocal students and teachers. 
The lessons are given in their artistic studio on the mcoun- 
tain side at Diamond Point on Lake George. The Huss 
place of 100 acres has about seventy-five acres of mag- 
nificent wild forest with a trout brook skirting the apple 
orchard. The studio stands 300 feet above the lake, com- 
manding a glorious view of the mountains and lake; a 
more delightful spot to study and re-create one's ener- 
gies could not well be imagined. A free library of 6,000 
choice books with golf and the country club near by add 
to the attractiveness of the little village nestling at the 
foot of the mountains. It is in the Huss studio that Mr. 
Huss does most of his composing. A feature of their 
summer course will be two recitals which Mr. and Mrs. 
Huss will give especially for their students. 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTT! 


THE FLORENTINE 
VOCAL AUTHORITY 








In response to an insistent 
demand, Mr. Braggiotti has 
decided to remain in this 
country for the present and 
will continue to divide his 
time between his New York 
and Boston studios. 





Address 


NEW YORK 
675 Madison Avenue 


Street 


BOSTON 
78 Upland Road 


corner 61st Brookline, Mass. 
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LEO ORNSTEIN Writes:— 


“To me the Knabe is a living instrument. Its resources 
are amazing. It is full of moods as man. It vibrates 
to the finest demands which I may ask of it.” 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


Knabe Piano Exclusively 
WILLIAM KNABE & COMPANY 


437 FIFTH AVE. Diwision American Piano Company 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 











“Tue Suapow,” 

Last week at the Klaw Theater, “The Shadow,” a play 
by the English novelist, Eden Phillpotts, with Helen Mac- 
Kellar as the star, began an engagement here. As a play 
it is rather doleful and tedious. The story takes place in a 
small village with the usual character types to cast local 
color. Two men are in love with the same girl, and after 
making her choice she finds that the other man is arrested 


for murder, only to learn that it is her husband who is the 


murderer, but the self sacrificing lover stands trial and 
is convicted, The husband attempts suicide, but his desire 
is thwarted, and all ends well in a sort of hopeless, drab 
fashion 


The actors played in a much too leisurely manner. It 
should be reduced at least thirty minutes. The diction of 
some of the principals was so indistinct that most of the 


time they were inaudible beyond seven rows back. Dallas 
Welford and J. M. Kerrigan were real reliefs with their 
comedy parts. They were finely portrayed and received 


rounds of real interested laughter and applause. Helen 
MacKellar took the part of Hester much too seriously, but 
there were moments when she at least dominated her scene. 
Percy Waram, as her husband, looked the part and gave a 
good account of himself. The fate of the show is doubtful. 


Tue RIALto. 

An unusual ovation was that tendered George Richard- 
son, baritone, at the Rialto last week. Mr. Richardson was 
on the program for the delightful “Tommy Lad,” of E. J. 
Margetson, and he sang it so well that upon the occasion 
writer attended the audience manifestly desired 
a repetition. Applause which quite drowned the orchestra 
continued until the feature picture, which followed, was 
well under way. And even then, the enthusiastic listeners 
seemed loath to give up hopes of a second hearing. The 
feature was Thomas Meighan in “The Bachelor Daddy,” 
a picture which is especially noteworthy by reason of the 
splendid work of five remarkably gifted children. It was 
the sixth anniversary week and perhaps that was the reason 
the sixth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt was chosen to open 
the program. With Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
conducting, the Rialto Orchestra gave this work an inter- 
pretation which called forth much praise. 

Marjorie Peterson, who is winning an ever widening 
circle of admirers by reason of her excellence as a dancer 
and of the charm of her winsome personality, gave a dance 
interlude to the music of Gottschalk’s “Pasquinade.” In 
connection with the Rialto Magazine there was a remark- 
able set of motion vate a the inauguration of 
President McKinley, March 4, 1897. The motion picture 
industry was new at that time and the results looked odd 
enough to present day audiences—as odd as the first flivver 
looks besides a Rolls-Royce. There were also portraits in 
costumes and civilian clothes of two members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who began their careers in the 
Riesenfeld theaters—Jeanne Gordon and Mario Chamlee. 
A Max Fleischer “Out-of-the-Inkwell” comedy, “Mosquito,” 
completed the bill. 


which the 


Tue CRITERION. 

An entirely new program was offered at the Criterion 
which began last week for an indefinite run. The program 
opened with “Panamericana,” by Herbert, which was the 
overture. The orchestra at the Criterion is so very small 
that it is quite natural that it can not get the same effects 
as the big orchestras of the other two Riesenfeld theaters— 
the Rialto and Rivoli. It would seem advisable to use this 
sma!! band of musicians in some sort of a prologue and 
do away with the overture. The men play very well under 
the direction of Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, and 
could make some good effects in original numbers. 

The first soloist was Susan Ida Clough, mezzo soprano, 
who sang the old favorite, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” Miss 
Clough has a lovely quality of voice and sings with intelli- 
gence, The next number was a short picture entitled “The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” It was interesting and 
well photographed, but it was left to Lillian Powell, the 
dancer, to make the real musical hit of the program. Her 
number was called “Eccentric Fox Trot,” and it proved 
to be a charming interpretation of “Do It Again,” which 
is being sung by Irene Bordoni, in the “French Doll,” now 
playing at the Lyceum Theater. Miss Powell has never 
seemed more graceful. She was vivacious and danced so 
well that the audience demanded an encore. 

The rest of the program was given over entirely to the 
feature picture, “Reported Missing,” starring Owen Moore, 
The heroine, Pauline Garon, and little Mickey Bennett, ap- 
peared in person, but the audience did not seem to be par- 
ticularly enthusiastic. As far as the picture itself is con- 
cerned it was melodramatic, and the story often times seemed 
far fetched, but there was a corking good fight in the last 
scene which had something of a thrill in it. 

THE STRAND. 

The entire program at this theater remained unchanged 
for a second week, The feature picture, “Smilin’ Through,” 
with Norma Talmadge as the star, met with such instant 
public favor that it became necessary to hold it over for 
this week. It was a remarkably good film to have been 
arranged from a play of the same name, that, too, was one 
of the season's big dramatic productions. Another notable 
feature of the program was the prologue sung by the Strand 
Male Quartet, with Frank Mellor, tenor, as the soloist, 
singing the ballad “Smilin’ Through.’ 

his week D. W. Griffith's “Orphans of the Storm,” is 
being shown, and it goes without saying that nothing short 
of a two weeks’ run will satisfy the public. 
Tue Capiron. 

The program opened at the Capitol last week with Edna 
Baldwick playing the Rubinstein concerto in D minor, with 
the Capitoi Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Erno Rapee and David Mendoza (associate conductor). 
Miss Baldwick played well indeed, but Mr. Rothafel has 
offered many excellent pianists to. his audiences so that at 
a first hearing it is difficult to say how remarkable she may 


be. She made a good impression, however, and received 
considerable applause. The overture was followed by the 
fourth episode of the story of the Bible—“The Deluge.” 
The soloist of the program was Helen Allyn, soprano; her 
number was the “Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah.” This 
was followed by an original dance arranged by Mr. Rothafel 
and Oumansky. The music was the intermezzo, from the 
“Jewels of the Madonna.” The orchestra gave a_fine read- 
ing of this fascinating music, and Gambarelli, Oumansky, 
Niles and Zanou danced charmingly. There is no more 
tuneful music from any opera (certainly the modern operas) 
that has the appeal that this intermezzo has, and an original 
dance added to its beauty. As a sort of prologue to the 
feature picture, “The Glorious Adventure,” the orchestra 
played excerpts from “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

This greatly advertised and commented upon picture is an 
English importation. For two reasons it occupied consider- 
able space in the local newspapers: First, because it is a 
full length.feature in colors by the Prizma Improved Color 
Process, and second, because the English beauty, Lady 
Diana Manners, was the star. * After viewing this film 
it must be admitted that neither was sufficient cause for 
excitement. The color pictures are in their experimental 
stage, 
developing processes in order to attain a perfection that 
is necessary to make pictures in colors interesting, or of 
any great commercial value. In its present form it hurt 
the eyes of the writer, at least, and soon became monoton- 
ous; undoubtedly the poor plot had something to do with 
it. As for Lady Diana Manners, she takes a charming 
picture, but as an actress she is nil, and her personality 
is not sufficiently powerful even to dominate her scenes. 
The picture is a wild melodrama with a story based on 
the time of King Charles II and London’s great ‘fire. 

There is a new color process that will be ready for the 
market in the fall, and from the limited amount of film 
that the writer has seen it would appear that at last a 
more perfected form of colored pictures is about ready. 
However, “we shall see, what we shall see.” 


Tue Rrivo1t, 


The Rivoli program this week began with Offenbach’s 
overture to “Orpheus in the Underworld,” played with 
great spirit, Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer al- 
ternating as conductors. There was a nature picture, 
“Voice of Gladness,” of exquisite beauty, and a delightful 
dance interpretation to several numbers from Schumann's 
“Carneval,” presented by Paul Oscard, Grace Eastman 
and Fred Burgstaller. Then came the pictorial, followed 
by an aria from “La Favorita,” not particularly effective 
as sung by somebody who called himself Ivan Dneproff. 
The other musical feature was the “Forge in the Forest,” 
which kept the orchestra very busy, especially Max H. 
Manne, who provided all sorts of effects, from cow-moos 
to cuckoos., 

The pictures were, to use a homely but vigorous ex- 
pression, “crackerjack.” The principal one, Wallace Reid in 
“Across the Continent,” had an extensive automobile race 
which began in Jersey City and ended in Los Angeles, play- 
ing both ends against thé middle, so to say. In this, Wallace 
in a Detroit “Dent” machine outdistanced cars costing 
twenty-five times as much. The locations were actually 
photographed all across the country and it was splendid 
photography at that. It was the kind of film upon which 
the audience repeatedly breaks «in “with applause, laughter 
and even shouts of approval. Exciting is the word! The 
comedy was “The Little Rascal,” with the abnormally 
bright Baby Peggy, though the oldest motives of comedy 
film—even the custard pie—were employed. The picture 
managed not to bore one because of the cleverness and 
brightness of the protagonist. 

Notes. 


Hannelore gave her second and last recital of original 
dramatic dances and tableaus at the Princess Theater last 
Sunday evening. Armand Vecsey’s orchestra furnished the 
music. The program was made up almost entirely of 
classical numbers. 

John Barrymore, as “Sherlock Holmes,” comes to the 
Capitol next Sunday for a week's stay. This is considered 
by many to be the finest film that Barrymore has made for 
some time. 

“Just Because,” at the Earl Carroll Theater, has closed. 

“Back to Methusaleh,” at the Garrick, has also ended its 
local engagement. 

“The National Anthem,” starring Laurette Taylor, has 
also closed at the Henry Miller. 

“The Mountain Man,” the first dramatic offering of 
Charles Wagner, the concert manager, has closed at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater. The play was never a big 
box office attraction and its run on Broadway far exceeded 
expectations. 

The Russian Opera Company, that has had such an ad- 
venturous and exciting tour, will begin at the New Amster- 
dam Theater on May 8. Everywhere that the opera has 
been produced there has been unanimous praise for the 
splendid organization. It is looked forward to by New 
Yorkers with considerable interest. A detailed account 
will be given later in these columns. 

During Music Week the Society of Theater Organists 
has been given the use of the Wanamaker Auditorium and 
organ for one day, Friday, May 5; in the afternoon there 
will be a unique demonstration of the possibilities of the 
organ. 

Walter M. Wild, organist at the Sheridan Theater, will 
open the program with an organ solo and will play the ac- 
companiment to Tony Sarg’s cartoon, “The Tooth Carpen- 
ter,” showing that a “trick organ” is not a necessary 
adjunct to comedy films. George Crook, organist at the 
Brooklyn Strand, will play the post-scenic, “Raindrops,” 
and Frank S. Adams, of the Rialto Theater, New York, 
will play an adaptation of — Riesenfeld’s orchestra 
score to “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Mr. Adams is an 
expert at adapting such a score to the organ. A detailed 
report will be published later. May Jounson. 


and, as with everything else, will have to go through | 
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ANMCUNOUIWM: PLATES 
Theatres under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI | Soe | Continuous Noon to 11 P. M. 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in “BEYOND THE ROCKS” 


by Elinor Glyn, author of “Three Weeks” 
A Paramount Picture 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO iene | Continuous Noon to 11 P. M. 


“THE BEAUTY SHOP” 


with RAYMOND HITCHCOCK and all star cast 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
HUGO RIESENFELD and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION “"ae%!” 


at 44th ST. 


“THE MAN FROM HOME” 


with JAMES KIRKWOOD 


Special §S Schedule of Popular Prices 





























New York Current Musical Attractions 


“BLOSSOM TIME,” Ambassador Theater. 

“BLUE KITTEN, ”’ Earl Carroll Theater, 

ie HAU VIs- SOURIS, ” Forty-ninth Street Theater, 
“FOR GOODNESS SAKE,” Lyric Theater, 
“*FUNMAKERS,” olson ’ heater, 

“GOOD MORNING DEARIE,” Globe Theater. 
“MAKE IT SNAPPY,” Winter Garden. 

aagele ak hE Broadhurst Theater. 

“MUSIC BOX REVUE,” Music Box. 

“ROSE a STAMBOUL,’ * Century Theater, 
“SHUFFLE ALONG,” Sixty- -third Street Theater. 
“TANGERINE,” Casino Theater, 

FF ie ee BRIDE,” Forty-fourth Street Theater. 
“THE P PERFECT FOOL,” Cohen Theater. 

“THE HOTEL MOUSE,” Shubert Theater. 





POPULAR MUSIC IN 
CURRENT ATTRACTIONS 


T. B. Harms, Ine., New York 


“WHY I LOVE YOU,” song, with music by Alfred Newman, 
and words by Irving Caesar. 

“BYGONES,” song, with music by Max Kortlander and Harry 
Alp: rt, and words by Louis Weslyn. 

“KIKI” (My Wild, Wild Rose), with music by Zoel Parenteau, 
and words by Schuyler Greene. This play is presented by David 
Belasco, with Lenore Ulric as the star. 


Leo Feist, Inc., New York 


“VENETIAN LOVE BOAT,” song, with words and music by 
Frank Magine and Ted Koehler, 
“THE IND IN THE TREES,” song, with lyric and music 


by Betty Boutelle, 

“TY-TEE, ” song, with music by Irving Bibo and words by Leo 
Wood, 

“STEALING,” song, with words and music by Dan Sullivan. 


with music adapted 


“PLAY THAT SONG OF INDIA A) : 
‘au 


from Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakoff’s theme by 
lyric by Leo Wood and Irving Bibo. 


Edward B. Marks Music Company 

“SAL-O-MAY,” song, with music by Robert Stolz and lyric by 
ew Costello. 

“LALAWANA LULLABY,” song, with music by Robert Stark 
and om 5 by Allen White. 

“SONG OF INDIA,” song, with music by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
lyric by Wilson and Brenna 

“CHANSON INDOUE, ™ < al the legend eel by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, with piano arrangement by A, Gabrielli, 

“PAINTED BOLL.” song, by Lou Herscher and Joe Burke. 


Whiteman, and 


Goetzl-Oelschlagel Wedding 

On April 27 Dr, Anselm Goetzl, composer and conductor, 
was married in Hoboken to Charlotte Oelschlagel, known 
to fame as Charlotte, premiére ice skater of the Hippodrome, 
New York, and of the Admiral Palast, Berlin. Dr. Goetzl 
has been conducting the music for the ice ballet at the Hip- 
podrome all winter and fell a victim to Fraiilein Oelschla- 
gel’s charms. He came to this country first with the Diag- 
haleff ballet and is Known as composer of “The Royal Vaga- 
bond” and other musical shows. Mrs. Goetzl is now under 
the management of Dr. Goetzl and the newly wedded couple 
will soon go to Mexico for a joint engagement in the ice 
ballet there. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
enabled it to continue through an uninterrupted life of 115 concert 
scasons. founding of a ent of music at Harvard—the 
first in America—was due to the untiring efforts of the Sodality. 
And it was a serious of concerts by the Harvard Musical Association, 
created by Pierian graduates, which prompted the late Major Hig- 
ginson to found the on Symphony Orchestra. 


Cora Cuase In RecitAt. 

Cora Chase, the attractive young soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was heard for the second time in this city, 
April 22, in Jordan Hall. Ably assisted by Walter Golde, 
Miss Chase sang the following program: “Nobles Seig- 
neurs, Saluti!”, Meyerbeer; “Guarda che bianca luna,” 
Josten; “Ah, mai non cersate” and “Vayhissima Sembi- 
anya,” Donaudy, “Villannella,” Sibella; “Song of the 
Woods,” Strauss; “Les Roses d’Ispahan,” Fauré; Serenade, 
Tschaikowsky ; Romance, Sturani; “Chanson de I'alouette,” 
Lalo; “Charity,” Hageman; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Ganz; 
“By the Fountain,” Ware; “Song of the Open,” LaForge. 

Miss Chase renewed the impression that she made here 
in a joint concert with Mme. Homer last season. Miss 
Chase sings in tune and knows how to sustain a phrase in 
thoroughly musical fashion. A friendly audience gave her 
a cordial welcome. 

New Converse Work Piayep By SymMpuony. 

A new symphony by Converse, the second, in E thajor, 
was played for the first time at last week’s concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, April 21 and 22, in Symphony 
Hall. The symphony comprises three movements, in the 
second of which the customary slow movement,and the con- 
ventional scherzo are combined. Of interest is the note 
printed in the program book to the effect that Mr. Converse 
omitted all percussion instruments save kettledrums “be- 
cause I am tired of the cheap conventional effects obtained 
by their use;” also: “There is no program to my symphony 
although it is a succession of many moods of suffering, of 
resolute defiance,of consolation, hope and joy, which moods 
all of us experience in life; to which I have tried to give 
expression in this form.” This symphony is the work of a 
careful musician. Indeed, the music of this composer is 
generally characterized by a scholarly knowledge of musical 
tradition and of the possibilities of the orchestra—although 
the work in question might have been rendered more effec- 
tive by a less disdainful attitude towards the instruments 
of percussion without cheapening the symphony in any way. 
The new work was well received, and Mr. Converse, who 
was present, was forced to rise and bow his acknowledge- 
ments. 

The balance of the program comprised these excerpts 
from Wagner: Introduction and Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser ;” Forest Murmurs and Siegfried’s Passing Through 
the Fire to Brunnhilde’s rock from “Siegfried,” and Morn- 
ing Dawn, Siegfried’s journey up the Rhine and Close from 
“Gotterdammerung.” 

ScHUBERT ANNIVERSARY CONCERT. 


A concert to note the 125th anniversary of the birth of 
Schubert, and to help the Quakers’ Fund for feeding un- 
dernourished German children, took place April 20, in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall. The program was drawn altogether from 
Schubert, eight of his songs skilfully and pleasurably inter- 
preted by Mary Louise Ford, with Arthur Fiedler as an 
altogether sympathetic accompanist, and the trio -in B flat, 
for piano (Mr. Ebell), violin (Mr. Hoffman), and cello 
(Mr. Barth). Prof. Marsh of Boston University delivered 
a brief and interesting address on Schubert and his music. 
A distinguished list of patrons sponsored the concert. 

Etta Korar Hearn. 

Ella Kolar, a soprano born in Chicago of Bohemian 
parents and trained in Italy, sang for the first time in Bos- 
ton, April 21, in Symphony Hall. She was assisted by the 
Italian Symphony Orchestra, Raffaele Martino conductor. 
Miss Kolar sang operatic airs from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Mignon,” “Trovatore” and “La Favorita.” The singer 
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revealed a soprano voice of exceptional possibilities. Its 
range is generous, its quality warm and full and her skill 
in its use is for the most part adequate. What Miss Kolar 
lacks in style and finish, she makes up in emotional response, 
clarity of diction and the generally dramatic effect of her 
singing. She was applauded with enthusiasm and had to 
add extra pieces. The orchestra played the overture to 
“Norma” and Liszt's first rhapsody, 


Leo Conway ANp Erta Braptey Sino. 


A new Irish tenor, in the person of Leo Conway, made 
his début before a Boston audience April 23, at the Arena. 
Mr. Conway sang the popular air, “Cielo e Mar,” from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” and miscellaneous ballads and 
folk tunes of Irish and American origin. Although any 
singer would be handicapped by the vast spaces of the 
Arena, Mr. Conway gave clear indication that he was an 
artist of merit. Possessed of a light tenor voice, which 
he uses skilfully, Mr. Conway ¢ings with lyrical charm and 
dramatic fervor, He was warmly received. 

Etta Bradley, an interesting young singer from the studio 
of Theodore Schroeder, disclosed a pleasurable soprano 
voice, vocal skill and emotional understanding in “Pace, 
Pace mio dio,” from Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” and 
songs by Densmore, Ball, Sanderson, Stevens, Crouch and 
Bartlett. 

PRAISE FOR MIQUELLES. 


A significant tribute to the individual and collective abili- 
ties of Georges and Renée-Longy Miquelle was contained 
in a letter received by their secretary after a recent concert 
at the Wellesley Woman's Club, Commenting on the suc- 
cess of the concert given on that occasion by these admir- 
able artists, the president of the Club wrote to the Miquelle’s 
secretary as follows: 

In regard to the program and Mr. and Mrs, Miquelle’s performance 
of it, I can express unqualified satisfaction. I have heard nothing 
but the most enthusiastic approval of it, and an apparently universal 
desire to hear Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle again on some future program. 
I am sure they must have felt the thorough sympathy and enjoyment 
of their audience in the spontaneity and the persistence of the 
applause, We are very grateful to both Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle for 
their generosity in vecgending to encores, Personally, I am more 
inspired by Mr. Miquelle’s playing than by any cellist I have heard. 
His evident absorption in his performance of a program is in itself 
refreshing and inspiring in these days when too many musicians 
play with an apparent lack of seriousness, and an indifference of 
manner which seems unworthy in any art, 


Cart Winstow PLEASEs. 


Carl Winslow, baritone, was recently heard at a concert 
of the Masonic Club of this city. Mr. Winslow sang num- 
bers from Handel, Whelpley, Densmore, McGill and 
O'Hara. He was assisted by Hildred W. Polley, soprano, 
Mary Rollins, pianist, and Rita Bowers, accompanist. 

Boston CONSERVATORY RECITAL. 

An elaborate program is being arranged for the final stu- 
dents’ recital at the Boston Conservatory, to take place Sun- 
day afternoon, May 14, in the Conservatory auditorium. 


Contest ror YoUNG MUSICIANS. 

The Massachusetts F. of M. C. (Mrs, S. D. Whittemore, 
president ) announces a state contest for young musicrans, 
to be held in Steinert Hall on Friday, May 26. This con- 
test is held as an auxiliary to the biennial contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, which will take place 
next year, and at which a prize and concert engagements 
are awarded the winners. The Massachusetts federation 
offers four prizes to its winners, and the cooperation of the 
teachers of Boston is earnestly solicited. For full particu- 
lars address Mrs. Mary G. Reed, chairman of the contest, 
Room 530, Huntington Chambers, Boston. +. < 





Carl Fischer Co. Celebrates 
Its Fiftieth Anniversary 

A few days ago an attractive brochure was received at 
the Musica, Courter office, entitled “An Appreciation.” 
On January 14, last, the publishing house of Carl Fischer 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Kronold Memorial Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Evening 
May 7, 1922 


Testimonial’ Concert. Julia Claussen, contralto, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Maud Morgan and Harp 
Ensemble; Andre Polah, violinist; Earl Tuckerman, 
baritone; Robert Murray, boy soprano; Leo Schulz 
and Cello Ensemble; Josef Rosenblatt, cantor-tenor ; 
Will C. Macfarlane, concert organist; The Rubinstein 
Club Chorus, William R. Chapman, conductor. 


Katharine Evans von Klenner, President National 
Opera Club, Chairman Committee of Arrange- 
ments; Henry Hadley, Chairman Program Com- 
mittee; Harry Barnhart, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements; John M. Fulton, Treasurer. 

Tickets from $ .50 to $2.00. Boxes $50.00 to $100.00 














Company was fifty years old, and the employees of the con- 
cern banded together and presented Carl Fischer, the foun- 
der, with a bronze plate in commemoration of the occasion, 
The tablet contains a medallion of Carl Fischer, with the 
dates 1872-1922, and this dedication: “Presented to the 
Carl Fischer music house by its employees as a testimonial 
of affectionate regard for Carl Fischer himself and a tribute 
to his notable achievement.” The occasion, in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Fischer, was one of dignity and 
simplicity. 

It was only recently that the public at large was informed 
of the ceremony through the brochure, which has been sent 
to various friends. It contains a photograph of Carl Fischer 
and a record of his fifty years of service to music in Ame- 
rica. There is also a cut showing a facsimile of the bronze 
tablet, and on another page the address which was deli- 
vered by W. Kretchmer at the presentation, On the next 
page is a complete list of all the employees, dating back to 
1872. The little booklet, with its embossed cover, is an 
attractive bit of printing. The Musica. Courter joins the 
host of friends in wishing the Carl Fischer music house 
continued prosperity. 


Ohio M. T. A. and F. M. C. in Coordinate 
Convention 


The fortieth annual convention of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will take place at Granville, Ohio, May 15 
to 19, at which time the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs 
will likewise meet in convention. The program will be co- 
ordinate. Monday afternoon and Tuesday are Federation 
days. Contests for young professionals, with prizes offered 
by the Federation, will be held under the auspices of both 
organizations Wednesday morning. Wednesday afternoon 
and evening there are to be festival concerts by the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. Thursday and Friday are Asso- 
ciation days, but the program for the entire period will be 
of interest to both organizations. There will be a choral 
performance of Verdi's “Aida,” with orchestra and soloists; 
recitals by Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist; Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist; the Noel Trio in a chamber music program; 
a pianist from the faculty of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, a soloist from the Cincinnati Conservatory faculty, 
and several other recitalists from universities in the State. 
There will be addresses by Ernest Bloch;. Dr. Otto Mees, 
president of the Capital University; Professor Baker, of 
Kenyon; Dunham, of O. W. U.; Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Professor Weis, J. H. Thuman, H. W. Proctor 
and others. A Greek pageant will be given at sundown Tues- 
day evening. 





OPPORTUNITIES 








DIRECTOR WANTED—There is an 
opening in a school in the West for a 


YOUNG LADY PIANIST, very fine solo- 
ist, pupil of Dohnanyi, seeks engagement 


class references, 


private party, country or traveling. 
“K. C.,” care MUSICAL | 


mony in a Seminary or College. Would 
also accept position in summer school. 
care of Musicat Cou- 


High | 


teacher of theory, harmony and composi- 
tion, to act as associate director. A man 
who understands organization, has execu- 
tive ability, and has had some experience 
in school work. The position is a good 
one for the right man. All applications 
will be kept confidential. Address “R. N. 
H.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





FOR RENT, whole or part time, large, 
well furnished studio on third floor (ele- 
vator); two pianos; telephone. Apply 
any day but Sunday, 2-5 p. m., to Miss J. 
R. Cathcart, 27 West 57th Street. Tele- 

phone: Plaza 5859. 


A PIANIST, teacher and composer of 
reputation, now successfully located in a 
Western city, would like to become asso- 
ciated with a well established school of 
music, or with music department of one 
of the larger colleges in the East. Ad- 
dress “P. T. C.,” care MusicaL Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a mew department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal og Age 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording one dozen records, 
For particulars address Personal 
pe uae Record Dept., care of 
Elec Recording A 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New Yor 











MUSIC TEACHER WANTED—Address 


as accompanist with concert singer or vio- 
linist. Would also accept studio work, 
her thorough knowledge of French, Ital- 
ian and German being a great asset. Ad- 
dress “H. H.,” care Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before May 31, 1922. 





A TALENTED, refined Jewish girl wishes 


to receive musical education from compe- 
tent pianoforte teacher (Jewish) in re- 
turn for her services. Address “J. S.,” 
care Musica, Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 





APARTMENT FOR RENT—An attrac- 


tively furnished five-room apartment with 
piano and Victrola for rent until October 
1. Beautiful neighborhood near Riverside 
Drive. Quiet and most suitable for stu- 
dents. Reasonable rental. Mrs. ; 
Leventhal, 624 West 207th Street, New 
York City. Telephone: Wadsworth 9022. 





VIOLINIST-CONDUCTOR, now instruc- 


tor at prominent New York Conservatory, 
desires engagement for next season as 
teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Orchestra 
Conductor, Director Municipal Music, at 
Conservatory, College, University, etc., 
West, South or Central States. “Conduc- 
tor,’ care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








SUMMER position wanted by excellent 


American and European 


accompaniste. I 
Languages. With school or 


experience. 


Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful old solo violin, at 


sacrifice price. Can be seen at Schirmer’s, 


Violin Dept., fifth floor. 





York. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS, violinist and cel- 








WANTED—Address of Fay Cord, soprano, 


formerly of Boston, is desired. Address 
“F. O. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Three old violins: “Cortese” 


(1611), $150; “Guttermann,” $95; “Mit- 
tenwald,” $65. In good condition, Apply 
Fred Zimmermann, care of Astrove, 1239 
Boston Road, Apartment 7, Bronx, New 


WILL SELL at reasonable prices part of 


collection of fine violins, bearing labels 
Carlo Bergonzi (Cremona, 1740), $1,800; 


Ferdinando Alberti (Milan, 1756), $1,200; | 
1736), | 


Testore (Milan, 
$900; N. Audinot (Paris), $850. No 
dealers. “E, O. M.,” care Musicat Cou- 
rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Paola Antonio 





list, graduates of Royal Conservatory of 
Music, London, England, are seeking sum- 
mer engagement. Have had experience in 
concert, stage and hotel work both in 
England and America. Address “G. S. 
K.,” care Musical Courier Co., 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





WANTED—By a young lady who is a 


Graduate of a Philadelphia Conservatory, 
a position as instructor in piano and har- 








Address “E. M.,” 
rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beauutul, very 


large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 
care Musica. Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 
Branches at 37-39-41 West Ninth and 125 
East 37th Streets. Large and small, 
strictly modern studios in efficiently con- 
ducted buildings. Reliable hall and tele- 
phone service, with available maid serv- 
ice. Furnished studios with Steinway 
grand pianos reserved on part time basis 
at hourly rate. Teachers, students, and 
visitors coming to New York for the 
summer will find a number of furnished 
studios available, with or without pianos. 
Office, 41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 








SUMMER SUGGESTION 


An ideal spot for musicians. Rest and 
recreation in an atmosphere of refinement 
at Birch Villa and Camps, Bryant Pond, 
Lake Christopher, Maine. 

62 miles north of Portland, on Grand 
Trunk Railroad. 

Open June 1 to November 1. 

Every possible diversion. 

Best available food from own farms, 
Detailed information from Mrs. F. S. 
Wiske, 24 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
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ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
HOLDS ITS CONVENTION IN DECATUR 


Excejlent Programs Given by the St. Louis Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, Conductor—Mary Mellish, Ellen Rumsey, Arthur 
Kraft and Bernard Ferguson Heard in Hadley’s “New Earth”—Rudolph Reuter Creates Favor—Mrs. 
Albert Ochsner Re-Elected President 


] 

Decatur, Ill, April 28.—Delegates to the fifth annual 
convention of the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs closed 
their meeting here this evening after four days of the 
pleasantest possible association with music and musicians. 
A program that included two concerts by Rudolph Ganz’ St. 
Louis Symphony orchestra; two great oratorios magnifi- 
cently haadled by a chorus of 300; and recitals by several 
of the foremost artists of the Middle West made the con- 
vention one of the most notable in the experience of the 
federation, 

The exceptional program was made possible by arrange- 
ment of the convention dates to include the two days of the 
annual civic music festival of Decatur. By the courtesy 
of the Decatur Association of Commerce, delegates to the 
convention were guests of the city for the four concerts of 
the festival, and in return they opened their own excellent 
series of recitals to the citizens of Decatur without admis- 
sion charge. Thanks to this fine instance of co-operation, 
not only the convention visitors, but also an entire com- 
munity was given the advantage of an exceptional week of 
music, 

The registration roll as well as the program offerings 
contributed to the success of the convention. Among the 
speakers heard at the informal morning meetings and lunch- 
cons of the week were Rossetter G. Cole, Peter C. Lutkin, 
Mrs. John F. Lyons (president of the National Federation), 
Mrs. A. R. Mills (editor of the “Official Bulletin”), Mrs. 
J. H. Stapleton (treasurer), and Mrs. Louis A. Yager 
(director of the National Federation). Mrs. Albert 
Ochsner, president of the Illinois Federation, to whose ef- 
forts in securing talent the success of the meeting was 
largely due, was honored by re-election. 

The convention opened the evening of the twenty-sixth 
with a recital in which Anna Burmeister, soprano of Chi- 
cago, won the enthusiasm of a large audience. Particularly 
pleasing to federation members was her inclusion of an en- 
tire group by Chicago composers, Eric DeLamarter, Alice 
Barnett, Carol Robinson and Richard Hageman being thus 
recognized. Miss Burmeister sang Hageman’s delightful “At 
the Well” with remarkable effect. Appearing in this recital 
also was Mrs. Wilhelm Middelschulte, organist. Substi- 
tuting for Mr. DeLamarter upon slight notice, and handi- 
capped by the limitations cf a two-manual instrument, Mrs. 
Middelschulte played well a difficult program. 

On the following afternoon the delegates heard a chorus 
of 600 children with the St. Louis Orchestra in the open- 
ing program of the Decatur festival. Directed by Russell 
Erhart, of the public school staff, the great choir of boys 
and girls sang with a combined spontaneity and precision 
seldom noticed in as large a body of children. The chorus 
was assisted by Master Eugene Pettitt, a boy soprano; Mar- 
jorie Landon, soprano, and Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone. 
The program was well chosen for the capacity of young 
singers, including West's “Land of Make Believe,” Bliss’ 
“Three Springs,” Cole’s “Coming of Spring,” and the 
double-unison chorus, “America’s Message,” by Arthur 
Johnstone. The earnestness with which the children at- 
tacked their work, the perfect responses secured by their 
director in producing delicate shadings and rapid crescen- 
dos, and the real musical value of the finished performance, 
was a revelation of the possibilities in a field of musical 
education little exploited. 

The St. Louis Orchestra was heard that evening in a 
symphony concert, Tschaikowsky’s E minor, No. 5, and the 
Lalo “Spanish Symphony” being the principal offerings. 
Improvement of ‘the orchestra in the dash and precision of 
its attack under the leadership of Rudolph Ganz was freely 
commented. A notable feature of the concert was the work 
of Michael Gusikoff, the young concertmaster, in the solo 
passages of the “Spanish Symphony.” Mr. Gusikoff obtains 
a remarkable tone, 

For the afternoon of April 27, the convention delegates 
had two choices, both of them, as it proved, good. In the 
civic festival, the St. Louis Orchestra was offered in a 
popular concert for the especial benefit of children, who 
were admitted for the nominal price of twenty-five cents. 
Simultaneously, Carol Robinson, pianist, and Ruth Breyt- 
spraak, violinist, appeared in a recital in Millikin Univer- 
sity auditorium, under the auspices of the federation. Miss 
Robinson's brilliant technic exhibited in a long and heavy 
program was a high light of the week. 

The climax of the series came that evening in the singing 
of Hadley’s. “New Earth” and the Coleridge-Taylor “Tale 
of Old Japan” by the Decatur Oratorio choir of 300 voices, 
directed by Donald M. Swarthout of James Millikin Uni- 
versity Conservatory. This chorus, a majority of the mem- 
bers of which have been singing under Mr. Swarthout's 
direction for ten years in the production of ambitious annual 
choral offerings, has won a reputation larger than state 
boundaries. Its work in this year’s festival was the most 
finished of its history, the rendition of the big Hadley 
choruses in particular receiving the warmest praise of visit- 
ing musicians. Soloists for the two oratorios were Mary 
Mellish, soprano; Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 


SUMMY’S CORNER | 





A NEW Chorus for Mixed Voices in the style of a NEGRO 
SPIRITUAL, 


WE’LL GO AND SERVE THE LORD 
by Hilbert E. Stewart 


Price 15 cents. 
Six part Chorus with Baritone and Tenor Solos built on 
original Negro Melodies. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
67 West 46th Street New York City 








tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and their work with 
the chorus was unexceptionally good. The St. Louis Or- 
chestra accompanied and played two orchestral numbers 
between the choral offerings. 

The convention was closed with a concert in which 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Arthur Kraft, tenor, were 
heard at their best. Mr. Reuter’s growth since his first 
years in concert work was observed in the ease with which 
he played the most exacting compositions of his ambitious 
program. Mr. Kraft, singing familiar songs and in excel- 
lent voice, was heard to better advantage than on the pre- 
ceding evening. Appearing with them was Nahoum Ben- 
ditzky, a young Chicago cellist who shows promise. Ac- 
companiments for all of the artists of the federation pro- 
gram were played by Ruth Bradley, whose work was uni- 
formly jos 

A rather significant fact about the Decatur civic festival 
is that the close found the Association of Commerce, which 
sponsors it, facing a deficit of only $750, after having ex- 
pended $4,500 for the two days’ concerts. This showing 
is considered remarkably good, considering the recent ex- 
perience of other cities of similar size, and the fact that 
one concert was given at nominal price as an educational 
advantage for the children of the community. S. A. T. 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 41.) 


radio concert, May 4; she will present works by .Chopin 
and Cyril Scott. Ethel Dale will give a recital May 4 at 
the Elks Club, Danville, Il]. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave a 
recital in Dowagiac, Mich., April 25, and a studio recital 
April 29.. The annual Bach contest will take place the 
latter part of May. ’ 

A Busy Hanna Butter Pupt. 

Frances Hunter, soprano and artist pupil of Hanna But- 
ler, sang at the annual reception given by the members of 
the Phi Beta Delta Club of the University of Chicago for 
their mothers, in the parlors of Ida Noyes Hall. She also 
sang recently in an operetta given by the Y. W. C. A. of 
Kankakee, Ill. On March 25, Miss Hunter sang at the 
Northwestern Alumni meeting in Kankakee. On Easter 
Sunday she was the soloist in the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city, and on April 28 she sang at the Hoy- 
burn Theater in Evanston. 


AmerIcAN ConservATorY NoreEs, 


The Junior Orchestra of the American Conservatory, 
known as the “Girvin Juniors,” gave a charming recital at 
Kimball Hall Saturday morning. This organization is 
composed of about thirty members, all under fifteen years 
and trained by Henry Sopkin, a very young violinist of 
splendid gifts, who demonstrated his musicianship on this 
occasion. The youngsters played selections by Bach and 
Mazas with rare precision and rhythmic swing, and in 
technical clarity showed an excellent schooling. No less 
interesting were the solo appearances in movements from 
concertos by five boys—Bela Marta, Abe Mazer, David 
Kirsch, Jack Baus and David Moll. 

That the American Conservatory is alive to the advance- 
ment of operatic art was fully demonstrated by the per- 
formances of scenes from standard operas by advanced 
students of Charles La Berge of the conservatory faculty. 
The program included scenes from “Martha,” “Samson 
and Delilah” and “Aida,” also the arias from Debussy’s 
“Prodigal Son,” Verdi’s “Aida.” A capacity audience 
— its appreciation by frequent demonstrations of ap- 
proval. 

The young artists appearing were Florence Nichols, 
George McEwan, Sadie Vanderbosch, Ethel Hoem, Clare 
Platt, Ethel Hottinger, Julius Braeckelaere, Frieda Knit- 
ter, Teresa Snow, Bosco Snyder, Jesiro Mijauchi, and a 
chorus consisting of fourteen students. 

Elinor Maedl, soprano pupil, sang the leading role of 
Germaine in the “Chimes of Normandy,” given at the 
Harrison Tech High School April 19, 20, 21, and was 
soloist at the Fowler M. E. Church Easter Sunday night. 

Edward Eigenschenk, artist pupil and organist at Aschers 
Metropolitan Theater, has accepted the position as organist 
at the Michigan Theater, beginning, May 1. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





Harriet Bacon MacDonald Active Dunning 
Normal Teacher 


One of the most successful and active normal teachers 
of the Dunning System is Harriet Bacon MacDonald, who 
is also a clever business woman besides being an intelligent, 
keen musician. She has made a success of everything she 
has attempted, both musically and financially. So many in- 

iries have come in from Cleveland, Ohio, that Mrs. Mac- 

ld has decided to hold a normal class there in July, fol- 
lowing her Dallas class. Therefore, she will have three 
classes this summer—in Dallas, Tex., in June; Cleveland, 
Ohio, in July, and Chicago in August. 


William Thorner Not Going to Europe 


William Thorner expected to go to Europe this summer 
with several of his pupils, but he has changed his plans and 
will remain in this country. This is due to the fact that a 
number of his singers have been placed in opera and con- 
cert in America for next season and Mr. Thorner will have 
many demands on his time during the summer in preparation 
for the fall and winter. He says that he is glad that he 
will not have to travel with his young daughter. 


Loudon Charlton to Manage Emma Roberts 


For the coming season Loudon Charlton will have under 
his management the well known American contralto, Emma 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the composer 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co.—$100 for a musica 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1, 1922. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 
Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- . 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than Oetober 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y,, 2 to 7. zo te Vane oe eae Seep 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privi of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the my in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two ss scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes ande 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. _ Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 

New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 

New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 

rizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 

ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 











Roberts. In recent years Miss Roberts has won for herself 
a high position among concert artists, both foreign and 
American, but it remained for her recent New York recital 
to prove her a singer of unusual interpretative powers. 


Perosi Reported Insane : 


A report from Rome, dated April 28, says that it is 
reported there in the newspapers that Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
the distinguished prelate and composer, formerly con- 
ductor of the Sistine Chapel Choir, has become insane, 
although not violently so. The newspaper Epoca states 
that it was a pathetic sight to see him on April 27, walk- 
ing through the streets of Rome and giving away his 
money in 50 and 100 lira notes, the report being that he 
disposed of no less than 700,000 lire in this way. 

[This report is very likely authentic as Don Perosi has 
been a victim of a nervous ailment for a number of years 
past. It was reported that he was to come to this country 
a year or two ago at the head of a choir, but the plans 
were abandoned. As long ago as 1915, one of our editors, 
visiting in Rome, tried to reach him for an interview, 
but was unable to see him as he was suffering even then 
from a nervous breakdown.—Editor’s Note]. 


Schumann Heink Still Busy 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, fresh from her triumph at 
her New York recital at the Hippodrome on Easter evening, 
sang in Montclair, N. J., and Monessen and Beaver Falls, 
Pa. The great contralto will continue her musical activi- 
ties until June before pausing for a short vacation. 





| NEW YORK CONCERTS 





Thursday, May 4 
Ampico, “Immortalized,” afternoon ........ Carnegie Hall 
Calvé, song recital, evening.......... SSS. Carnegie Hall 
Friday, May 5 
La Forge-Bertimen, afternoon............... Aeolian Hall 
Hazel Harrison, piano recital, evening....... Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, May 6 
Louise Baylis Dancers, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Dorsey Whittington, piano recital, evening... Rumford Hall 
Sunday, May 7 
Kronold Memorial Concert, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday, May 9 
Amy Grant, opera recital, afternoon......... Aeolian Hall 
Inkowa Glee Club, evening...............+5 Aeolian Hall 


Music Students’ League, evening..............Town Hall 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

















The Stemert Pianoforte 


BALDWIN 








Cincinnati 








THE EXCLUSIVE 
PIANO=S==>= 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘EG, STEGER 
The Most Valuable Piano in R ait 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 







































Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN | LEON SAMETINI 


PIANIST For dates address 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 


626 So. Michigan Avenue - Chieago 
BAYLOR, COLLEGE COSERYATORY 
J. CG. Hardy, Presiden . s. ’ LONGY SCHOOL 


The largest of its kind in the country 
Masical Instruction 


BELTON, TEXAS 
103 Hemenway Street Boston, Mass. 


























LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 








ioe el Eke 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 








OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


— MURPHY vsxzz: 
WIGTOR HARRIS °:!2= 


140 West 57th Street 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Schvwl of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
Kimspatyt Hat, Cuicaco, It. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: CarL Hein AND A, FRAEMCKE 
Pianu, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 




















T S LOVETTE 
GRANBERRY ‘iio. 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
for Pianists 
SUMMER COURSES ,,..,./ Pi o 


BELTON, TEXAS 
HAMILTON MORRIS | crs Swart Scuttauoratem stam 


School of Music, June 26th to August St 











A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincola Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette Sight, Touch ee ie ga System of 
Carnegie Hall New York 
< BUTLER = —— 
PUPILS ACCEPTED CHARLES C AD 
on Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IiL Ww AKEFIELD 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 





In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian usic-Talk.”’ 
BOSTON 


Vocal Conch—Professional Accompanist Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
es HALL Harrison 4868 





GO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 


Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
RPIST 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, Met. anes & pb Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Teachers’ Herm. Seaing, Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. ¥. 


:REUTER 











CEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES: 


PIANIST 
TENOR Management: 
Excelsior Hotel, Rome, Italy ii & JONES, Acolian Ball New York 








VOCAL STUDIO 


KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Cataivg JOHN A. COWAN, President 











Ae a 55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in 
Estab lished every branch of musical learning. 


iscy_ __ AFaculty of International Reputation 


Prusic 






PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 


MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


also 


DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
F , dint : A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
address Bearua Ravn, Diccotsens PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSK 
Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and Ideal residence department with superior equipment 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














KIMBALL HALL 
AGO 


By RAGNA LINN 


June 19 to July 29, 1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Summer Rates from May 15th to September 15th 
SPECIAL PEDAGOGY COURSE FOR EIANO TEACHERS 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 

212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 























MUSICAL COURIER 


Mason Hemtin 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Wer Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
ererocms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq... W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 
New Yorx Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 














Nessie ltra- 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 





SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhiaa — 
A Leader fo- 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The 


Nae SOnMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its ee is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


 hebsamaseat & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 




















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


The Autopiano Company, 
On 


Dear 


You 
splendid achievement in the production of the 


Autopia 


I have ever 
It is 


sion, 
unders' 
piano 


New York, June roth, 1919’ 
-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 
Sirs— 
are certainly to be congratulated on your 
no, = a ; consider one of the finest players 
so p. a ely beautiful in tone and expres- 
so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
stand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


world, 
Sincerely, 


Tented win 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















